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A HANDBOOK 

or 

ARCHITECTURAL STYLES. 


A. 

THE AECHITECTUKAL STYLES OF 

ANTIQUITY. 


I. 

INDIAN ARCHITECTURE, 

a. Rock*T£MPLES. 

§ 1. Our kaowledge of Indiaa arcliUcturo is es3entiaU7 of 
modern growth, inasmuch as no reference to the subject is to be 
found in ancient European writings. Although, however, modern 
>“®®04rch and information are in general only partial, still they are 
sufficient for the acquisition of a knowledge of the peculiarities of 
Indian art. Our investigations on this subject are favouwd by the 
fact that the ancient Hindoo race has subsisted to our own day. and 
has erected its monuments in the same distinctive type, although 
many minor alterations may have supervened with the lapse of tima 

§ 2. When we take into consideration the great influence 
irhich the religioa of the Hindoos exercised on the form of their 
buildings, it may be advisable, before proceeding further, to mention 
some particulars of the principal features of their worship. 

In the religion of the Hindoos a distinction must bo observed 
between the creeds of Brahma and of Buddha. They conceive Brahmai 
as the Supreme Being, to be formless. All emanations from him 
We worshipped and placed in their temples as idols t Siva, the great 
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god, tbe productive and at the same time destructive power of l^aturo, 
whose symbol is fire, and Visbau, the preserving power, whoso 
symbol is water. 

These three chief gods, Brahma^ Siva, and Visbna, are also wor- 
shipped conjointly oa a three-headed figure. Besides them, there is 
a large number of gods of inferior rank. 

§ 9. Various sects exist among ^e Hindoos, the principal, how** 
ever, are the Brahmins and tbe Buddhists, which are essentially 
antagonistic. The religion of Buddha claims to be a purer form of 
Brahminism, and Gautama, king of Magadba, suroamed Buddha, 
i e. The Sage, is considered as its founder. The epoch when he 
lived is uncertain ; it was, however, not later than 643 B.a, with 
which date, as that of the introduction of Buddhism into Ceylon, 
the chronology of the island begins. The religion of Buddha still 
prevails in Ceylon, as also in the Malay peninsula and in many of the 
East Indian islands, in the greater part of tbe Chinese empire, in 
Thibet, and amongst the Mongolian tribes. 

§ 4. Two classes of monuments are to be distinguished in 
Indian architecture, besides later Mahometan buildings, which are 
not to he considered amongst tbe constructions of tbe Hindoos : vis,, 

real structural buildings, and cave-templee, hewn out of tbe solid 
rock. 

§ 5. The latter kind of structure is frequent in the mountainous 
district of the Deccan and in tlie islands of Elephant* and Salsette, 
in the neighbourhood of Bombay, especially at Kanneri ; in the iute- 
nor of the country the caves at Karli and at Uhar, and those near 
Kassuk and Ajunta, and above all, the marvellous and magnificent 
temple of Eilora, are especially worthy of mention. 

§ 6. We possess but little reliable information regarding the 
age of Indian architectural remains. The dawn of Indian civilization 
egan, speaking in round numbers, between 2000 and 3000 ij.C., 
while the date of the earliest sacred writings of the people, viz., the 
Veda, may be assigned to about UOOb.g.; and that of the great 
epic poems, tbe pnncipal of which are the Ramayana and the Maha- 
bharata, to about 1000 B.c. It was in these poem, and through 
these poems, as in the case of the Greeks, that the divemified reli- 
ffious system of the Hindoos, namely, Brahminism, was developed. 
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In the middle of the suth century B.c. the above-mentioned estab- 
lishment of Buddhism took place, and in the sixth centuiy A.D. the 
extirpation of that religion from India, by which time, however, it 
had extended itself over the countries which have been previously 
enumerated. 

§ 7. The cave^temples are earlier than the structural ones ; and 
amongst these a distinction is to be drawn between the Brahmin, 
which are the older, and the Buddhist 

Their general characteristics are rendered obscure by the multi- 
fonnity of Indian architecture, and by a want of any settled method : 
since in excavating the rock neither organic laws nor constructive 
prindples guided the work, os must needs be the case with struc* 
tural buildings, but a purely arbitrary scheme based on an unculti- 
vated taste, as well as an uncontrolled fancy, determined the shape 
of the design. The following points may, however, be selected as 
being, to a cert^ extent, nonnal 

§ 8. The Brabmin cave-temples (Fig. 1) are, as a rule, open in 
front, and are sometimes connected with an independent structuie 
hewn out of the solid rock. They 
consist, generally, of a main quad- 
rangular space, on which the sanc- 
tuary containing the image of the 
god abuts ; in some instances side- 
spaces also occur. This space is 
low, with a flat roof, supported by 
columns or piers, the front row 
of which forms the facade of the 
lomple. Courts with colonnades 
and side-spaces in front of them 
are also met with. In some cases 
•everal temple-spaces are found in 
continuous succession. 

A clear space, open above, is hewn out of the rock, and surrounds 
the detached and independent portions of the temple, which conse- 
quently has the appearance of being formed of a block left in the 
centre, the external configuration of which is shown by Figure 2, 
^hich renresents the so-called Kylas at EUora, which was formed 
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about 1000 A.D. In the interior a grotto has been excavated, 
with several smaller caves in the background. The walla of rock 
which aurround the open apace are pierced with galleriea containing 
little shrines. 

Fis. s. 



§ 9. The Buddhist cave-tcmplcs differ principally from the 
Brahmin in not having an open exterior. The internal design of 
these temples is invariably an oblong space terminating in a semi- 
circle at the further extremity, surrounded by a narrow passage, 
which is separated from the main space by rows of pillars. The 
vault-like roof is excavated in the shape of an elongated semi- 
circle, and at times assumes a horse-shoe form. The roof of the 
passage is flat. In the background of the central space is the 
shrine, with the constantly recurring symbol of Buddhism, the so- 
called Dagoba, a hemispherical block resting on a cylindrical pedestal. 


KyUa ti mion 
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And figurative of a water>biibbte. to which the creed of Buddha 
likens the human frame, and which is eepecially intended to 
poTtraj the transient nature of all that is earthly. 


Rf. 3. 
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§ 10 . The following peculiarities of detail should be especially 
noticed in the Indian rock-temples. The vegetable kingdom is but 
little represented in the decorations, which consist on the contrary 
of combinations of sU’aight and curved lines, and of globular and 
flat shapes. Animals are also employed in tho ornamentation, witlj 
O’ preference for the more powerful beasU, such as lions an cl 
elephants; these arc introduced as guardians in front of tho 
entrances, while in the interior they answer the purpose of supports, 
or 01*6 employed as ornaments in the capitals and friezes. Tliesc 
animals have probably a symbolic meaniog, for both arc considcicd 
sacred, and according to the Hindoo conception of transmigration, 
the souls of the mighty are destined to inhabit tho bodies of the 
tnost powerful beasts. The bulk and weight of tliose animal forms 
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iA in entire accordance with the architectural style of the whole 
structure ; os is also the case with the colossal human fipires, which 



IpiJifti) rilbir Irom lli* Rork*Tcift|»|« oC 
PoraiOAP Raira at Rllora. 


are ranged along the walls, cut out 
in prominent relief. These figures 
must have created an impression 
of awe in the dim twilight which 
reigned in the temple. 

§ 11. Tho supports, which in 
every other style, whether as piers 
or columns, constitute the distinc- 
tive element, assume a vast variety 
of forms. In some instances, espo- 
cially in the Buddhist caves, they 
are quite plain, quadra ogular or 
octagonal in shape, and ornamented 
at the top with a shallow carved 
moulding, and surmounted by an 
abacus. They are generally, however, 
richer, and composed of four prln- 
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cipal parts : (1) of a quadrangul ar base» which is higher than 
it is broad, and which terminates above in a sharp arris or in a 
kind of volute. On this rests (2) a short round shaft, which springs 
like a stem from its socket, and which is ornamented either with 
vertical bands or with flutes. Three circular bands of the same 
type constitute ($) the neck, on which rests (4) the capital, which 
generally assumes the shape of a flattened sphere, and which, as U 
shown in Plate 5, in most instances supports a quadrangular super- 
structure, with corbels and an architrave above, on whicli rests the 
foo£ Since, consequently, none of the individual paits, which have 
astragals carried round them, stand out prominently, the unity of 
the pier must naturally suffer, and the columns appear squat und 
heavy, owing to their want of height in comparison with the breadth. 
This form of pier is also the basis of the columnar construction in 
structural edifices. 

§ 12. Other capitals have the form of a cube instead of a 
^ero, and have volutes of a ram's-horo shape below, lu this coso 
the Btructuro over the quadrangular pedestal is not round, but 
octagonal and ornamented at the sides. 

The capitals are, moreover, sometimes covered with figures of 
animals, as has been mentioned above. At a much later period 
supports are met with in structural buildings, though not in rock- 
^^ples, formed of carvings of symbolical figures in high relief, as is 
abown by the pillar in Figure C. 

§ Ifi. The pillars in the Buddhist cave constructions are, for 
the most part, when compared with the Brahmin rock-temples, more 
slender and more beautiful, their rows closer, their omamentatiou 
less excessive ; the walls are not covered with semi-detached figures, 
^d the whole is altogether simpler and freer. 

In the same way as the most massive forms were in accordance 
With the precepts of the religion of Siva, so the more enlightened 
creed of Buddha called forth a simpler form of structuiv, and tlie 
architectural development maintained its connection with tlie 
religious. 

These heavy massive shapes, Uiese gloomy recesses, encumbered 
with gigantic carvings, are very deficient as works of art; but, by 
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their veiy shortcomiDge, tbej accord with the dai*k fantastic spirit of 
the heathen creeds of Hindostan. 




§ 14. With a view to the preser* 
vation of the relics of Buddha, or of 
priests and kings who were considered 
as sacred, dagobas of various sizes were 
constructed, called in the vernacular Topes, 
from the Sanscrit stupa (tumulus) i.e. 
body-hiding (Fig. 7). They consist of 
a cylinder-shaped substructure with pilas- 
ters, on which rests a second substructure 
without pilasters, supporting a superstruc- 
ture like a cupola. The upper part of this 
spheroidal dome is in every instance des- 
troyed, and it is consequently impossible 
to discover what further adornment 
crowned the whole cdiBce. The cupola 
coDStniction is, however, only external, 
for the interior consists entirely of massive 
masonry, with the exception of some small 
spaces, in which, for the most part, were 
found valuables, such as jewels and coins 
of the period of from 100 B.C to 600 A.D. 
This cupola form is considered to typify 
(ho water-bubble (which was held by the 
Buddhists to bo the symbol of earthly 
transitoriness), inasmuch as the art of 
vaulting was still unknown, and the 
massive masonry only assumes that shape 
in the exterior. 

$ 15. Many such monuments are to 
be found in the islands of the Indian 
Ajcbipelago, especially in the island of 
Java; as particularly noteworthy may 
be mentioned those of Brambanan and 
Boro-Budor, which, however, are supposed to have been erected not 
earlier than 1100-1300 A.D. A great number of them are. to be 
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found on the Indus at Monikyala and Beloor, and also in Cabul» on 
both sides of the highway which leads from India to Persia and 
Bactrim 

Aa mentioned above, similar dagobas of small dimensions, pro* 
portionate to the size of the construction, are erected in the 
sanctuaria of the temples. 

b. Pagodas. 


§ 16. According to the description of a town given in the epic 
poem of Bamayana, an art, which was at the same time dourislilug 

Tiff. 8. 
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and magnificent, had given rise to structural buildings as early as 
1000 years before the Christian era. Nothing reliable can be 
Educed concerning the age of the existing structural temples of 
India, which are called pagodas, from the woi^d bbagnrati, i e. sacred 
house. They belong both to antiquity and modurn times. 

Some of these pagodas are wonderfully large and magnificent, 
They consist {Fig. 8) of one or more quadrangular courts witli 
towers at the comers, surrounded by a wall (o). Laige pyramids 
ft) rising in stages cover the entrance (Fig. 9), behind which 
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extend colonnades. In^de the courts 
are lustral pools^ colonnades, large 
halls, called Tschultiis, which are 
used to lodge pilgnms in. Small 
side-temples appear with cupolas 
surmounting the accessorj build- 
ings. Behind the court is often a 
second and a third, in which, finally, 
the chief temple stand.\ Although 
the architecture of* all these con- 
structive designs has no pretensions 
to artistic or sty lie importance, still 
the drawings. Figures 10 and 11, 
illustrate, in forming an opinion 
of these buildings, how a wonder- 
fully fantasUc effect is produced by 

Pis. 10. 
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A tasteless excess in peculiar ornamentatioD and architectural 
features. 



§ 17. The most Pig. ii. 

important of these 
pagodas are those 
of Madura, Tanjore, 
and Chillimbaram. 

The island of Ra- 
missevam furnishes 
also a large nutnbet 
of these sacred 
buildings. which 
are, in their way, 
magnificent. The 
most celebrated is 
the Pagoda of Jug- 
gernaut, which was 
only completed to- 
wards the end of 
the twelfth century 
after Christ. This 
was built after tho 
model of the older 
temples which are 
aow in ruins, and 
to be found in num- 
bers in the neigh- 
bourhood of tlie existing building. Monstrous swarthy idols, will) 
oyes of sparkling diamonds, are ranged in tho interior. Tho chief 
temple stands in the middle of a large square court, which is sur- 
rounded hy a wall, and at the vast entrance arc placed two onornioiis 
griffins, or winged lion.s in a sitting posture, facing eastwaids. Tlic 
main building consists of an octagonal tower, 180 foot high, resting 
on a square hose. The angles of the eight sides of the t<‘>wcr are 
cut off diamond- wise, by which sixteen sides are formet), wOiich arc 
ornamented with flutes, and, approaching one another above in arclied 
curves, form a sort of dome, on the top of which a knob or crown unites 
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all th© sixteen sides together. From the vestibule in front of the 
entrance an uninterrupted view is obt^ed of the idol which stands 
in the midst of the temple. Behind the principal temple are colon- 
nades, towers, and shrines of inferior gods. The whole is encircled 
with mouldings, human and animal figui-es, embellishments and 
inscriptions. 

§ 18. All these buildings are of a pyramidal shape, with vertical 
stages, which are separated by curved roofs and terminate above in 
the form of a cupola (Fig. 12). Kows of small cupolas stand out 
from the roofs of the stages. The walls of these stages are covered in 

Pig. 18. 
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a bewildering way with pilasters and niches^ with intricately cut 
cornices, with Tailed intersecting mouldings, and with manifold 
and fantastic embellishments and carvings. The pillars, which are 
round or octagonal, resemble the columnar structure of the rock 
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temples, and are richly oroamenled in every part. The inner spaces 
arc low and dark, but the cupolas ore high and narrow. (The 
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cucurbitaceouB, U., gourd^hape cupola* of the more recent pagodas, 
with fluted pointed arches, axe borrowed from Mahometan Axchitec- 

ture.) 

To sum up, it should particularly be observed that in these struc- 
tures full massive forms, instead of simple and suitable ones, pre- 
dominate ; that a pyramidal superstructure takes the place of the 
rectilineal and rectangular ; and that, finally, neither the main 
outlines nor the minuter details are determined by fixed laws, but 
rather by arbitrary discretion. 

Figure 13 represents a pilaster at the entrance -gate of the temple 
ftt Chillimbaram (Fig. 14), Figure 15 a column, Figure 10 a 
moulding, and Figure 17 a front of a temple of late Indian style. 


n. 

EGYPTIAN ARCHITECTUPR 

§ 19. We possess varied mforraation regarding the existence of an 
early civilisation In E^pt^ both from the Bible and from Creek and 
Homan authors. Religion, as well as peculiar manners and customs, 
exercised a great influence on the form of architecture. Besides 
other gods, Osiris and Isis were especially venerated ; perhaps, 
because a peculiar relationship was established between the inunda* 
tion of the Nile and the synchronous change in the sun’s orbit 
This yearly inundation of the Nile was of the very highest importance, 
as it was only from this source that the land derived its fertility, 
hlany of the gods were represented with heads of beasts ; and various 
animals were themselves accounted sacred, as cats, serpents, dogs, 
ibis, hawks. Two bulls met with especial veneration ; Apis at 
Memphis, and Mneris at Heliopolis. 

§ 20. It is supposed that Egyptian religion and culture took their 
rise in the district of Heroe in the interior of Africa, and that follow* 
ing the course of the Nile they thence spread over Egypt, where, at 
first, Thebes and Memphis, and in later times under the Greek kings, 
Alexandria especially, were powerful and important places ; particu* 
laily the first-mentioned of these towns, as its mighty ruins testify, 
which are situated in the neighbourhood of the present town of 
Sbenay, and not far from the villages of Assur, Naba and Messura. 

§ 21. The development of Egyptian culture is to be sought in the 
primeval history of this people, and its origin may be assigned to as 
early a date as about 1700 B.C., when the country was freed from the 
nomad race of the Hyksos, which bad burst over it several centuries 
previously. 

The essentially brilliant period of Egyptian art was in the mlddlo 
of the twelfth century, B.c, in the reign of Sesostria or Ramoses at 
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Thebes w is to be seen by the stupendous monumental buildings and 
figurative representations of that king, which have reference to his 
gforious campaigns, and on which his name shines resplendent. This 
flourishing condition of Egypt lasted for centuries 5 tUl about the 
middle of the seventh century, B.C., Psammeticus by the admittance 
of foreigners partially put an end to the exclusiveness which the 
country had hitherto enjoyed. From the beginning of the sixth 
century, B-C, however, the country was subjected to the Persians 
under Carabyses, then, from the time of Alexander the Great, to 
Grecian rulers, till it finally passed under the sway of Kome. Still, 
however, during these various periods, Egyptian nationality mwn- 
tained its existence till the epoch of the extension of Christianity. 
Through this agency, and especially in consequence of the conquest 
of tho country by the Arabs at the beginning of the Middle Ages, the 
old order of things was changed, and a new condition was effectuated. 

§ 22. From the expubnion of the Hyksos till about the third 
century, n.c, a culture, which lasted for 2000 years, is to bo traced in 
llic monuments of Egypt. la all probability, however, the epoch of 
the origin of many of these monuments must bo accepted os a much 
earlier one : for when the yearly average rise of the soil through tho 
inundation of the Nile is taken into considci-ation, the present 
devotion of tbc surface above the old level on which the monuments 
of Tlicbcs were erected, lca<ls us to the conclusion that they must 
have been constructed about 47fi0 j'cara before the commencement 
of the present century, that is to say, 5000 years before tho birth of 
Cl wist. In ibesc monuments at Thebes fragments have been found 
which were wrought in a siniiliu* style on the reverse side, and which 
must therefore have formed part of former buildings, and this fact 
points to the conclusion of the existence of an already long-estahlished 
culture at the time of tbc construction of the present monuments. 

§ 23. The monuments of the golden age of Egyptian art, namely, 
the time of Sosos tris, are those of Homer’s hundred-gated Thebes, 
the capital of ancient Egypt, tho diameter of which city was two 
gcogr.vphical miles jach %vay. Its ruins are called after the villages 
which now stand on its site, as the temples and palaces of Luxor and 
Karnak, with an avenue of colossal sphinxes 6000 feet long ; a palace 
and the sepulchres of Mcdinet Abu and Kumah. Here, too^ in the 
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neighbourliood are to be seen the Bock-Tombs, the 8o*ca)led “ graves 
of thekingB," and still further, below Thebes, the Temple of Tentyris 
(Denderah). 

§ 24. The most important of the monuments of Nubia, and which 
have only become known in our own times, are the Kock-Templcs of 
Ipsamboul, the monuments of Derri, Kalabsche, 

In Upper Egypt, the well-preserved temples in the islands o 
Phils and Elephantine; those of Sjene, Ombos, Esncb, &c. 

In Central and Lower Egypt no important remains exist : of the 
capital, Memphis, we find only tombs, and the pyramids, the sepulchres 
of the kings. 

The i^ptian monuments, of which we possess any knowledge of, 
consist for the most part of pyramids, the tombs of the kings, and 
their palaces and temples. 

§ 25. The pyramids (Fig. 18) form a distinct class by themselves 
in Egyptian architecture, and present no points of resemblance with 
other structures. Their 
form is substantially in- 
variable-— a simple mass 
resting on a square, or 
sometimes approximately 
square, base, with the 
udes facing with slight 
deviations towards the 
four principal winds, and 
tapering off gradually to- 
wards the top to a point 
or to a flat surface, as a 
substitute for this apex. 

The proportion of the base to the height is not always tne same, 
nor is the angle of inclination uniform. 

The pyramids were constructed in platforms, and then revdted or 
coated with blocks or slabs of granite, as may still be observed in 
incomplete pyramids. Recently the supposition has been maintwned 
that in the case of the largest pyramids, a smaller one was first erected 
as a nucleus, and subsequently enveloped by another layer. 

The interior of these massive structures contains narrow passages 
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&nd some totally dark halls or chambers, and probably serred as the 
burial-places of the kings who had caused them to be cosstructed* 
The entrance to these buildings is nised considerably above the level 


Fig. 10. 
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P*s. 20 . of the base, and was blocked-up by a portcullis of 
granite, so as to be on ordinary occasions inac- 
|r cessible. In the pyramid of Cheops the entrance is 
B raised about 47 ft. 6 in. above the base. From 

R thence a passage about 320 ft. long conducts at an 

B angle of 26® 41' downwards to a chamber whose 
S roof is about 90 ft beneath the base of the pyramid. 
^ From this chamber leads a corridor which has not 
yet been explored. As the section in Fig. 19 shows. 
Sectioo of a Corridor ^^other passage, starting in an upward direction from 
“ above-mentioned downward-sloping corridor kads 

to another chamber, and a still further passage 
branchiJiG of? again, and growing smaller a.s it ascends (F\*r. 20> 
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conducts to tho so-called Crowniog Hall or Ring's Chamber^ ^vhich 
is 34 ft. 3 in. long, and 17 ft 1 in. broad. 

The roof of this apartment is formed of roassive blocks of gi'anlte, 
over which, with a view to supporting the weight, other blocks are 
laid, with clear intervals between (Fig. 21). The size of the pyra- 
mids is various, but for the most part very considerable. The largest 
is one of those at Ghizeh, and has a perpendicular height of 448 ft. 
and a breadth of 728 it. on each side of the base. 


Fig. 21 . 
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In an fsathetio point of view, these buildings occupy an inferior 
rank. The impression which they make is to be ascribed to their 
size and striking simplicity as well os to the associations which fancy 
may link with them. 

§ 26. The principal elements in the designs of the Temples 
(Fig, 22) consist, firstly, of the temple building itself, with its 
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vestibules and eide^buUdings ^hich served as dwelling-places for the 
priests ; second of a closed court which surrounded the actual 
temple ; and, thirdly, of a stupendous entrance-gate of peculiar shape, 
called the Pylon. 

22 . Id some instances a second fore- 

court occurred, before which was 
likewise a pylon, and occasionally 
even a third pylon was found. 

The avenues to these pylons, 
which are in many instances 6,000 
ft. long, lead through rows (dromos) 
of colossal sphinxes or rams (Fig. 
23), and through various other 
smaller entrance-gates, resembling 
the pylon in form. 

§ 27. The pylon (Figs. 24 and 
25), the main entrance-gate, which 
conducts into the front-court, ovei'* 
looks all the other gates and tlio 
whole structure of the temple. Tho 
pylon consists of three parts — 
namely, of two flanking towers, and 
the gateway thus formed between 
them. 

This gateway again is flanked by 
“ “ perpendicular jambs adorned with 

T.mpi.,fEJfu, ^P,I„. J3 OMi,u. covered by an en- 

C Botrtnee. i> Templ«*C«irt. ^Portico#, tablature consistinsf of a fillet 
^ PrOQM*(Cmi ri with coloBoadM) « ■ ^ 

y/Sanetuarmo). a large cavetto. A symboli- 

cal carving (Fig. 26) is introduced 
into this entablature and repeated over every doorway in the 
interior of the temple, namely an egg or globe with a wing at 
each side, Tho two flanking towers of the pylons have each an 
oblong base, the longer side being turned towards the front, and the 
shorter towards the inside of the gateway (compare Fig, 22). They 
are, to a certain extent, pyramidal in shape, inasmuch a.s the external 
surfaces slope slightly inwards (see profile of the Pylon, Fig. 25), 
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and consist only of a flat, ivall-like sarface^ adorned throughout with 
coloured sculpture and girt with astragals, and of an entablature 
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formed of a fillet and deeply^projectiog cavctto. The roof of these 
constructions is flat 
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They contain several dark rooms, whose object is uncertain. The 
chief aim of the pylons seems to have been to give an imposing 
appearance to the entrance. To this end colossal statues and obelisks 
were introduced in front of the pylons (see Fig. 25). Obelisks are 
square diminishing monumental columns, capped with a pyramidal 
poiat. On festive occasions flagstaffs were hoisted from the pylons, 
That these pylons were intended merely for gates, and not for build- 
ings with auy independent purpose, may be assumed from the small 
proportion which their depth bears to their length. They were 
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generally coostmcted of colossal dimeusioDS. For iostance, the first 
pylon at the Palace of Kamok is 370 ft long by 48 ft. deep. 

On the pylon abuts the fore-court with 'corridors (see Fig. B) 
with rows of columns (E) either at the two side walls, or on all the 

four sides ; or some- 
times only on three. 
On these columns rest 
cross-pieces of stone, 
which form an arclii- 
travc and support the 
roof-slabs of the area. 
They thus (ovm a kind 
of entablature, which, 
as in the cose of the 
pylons, is surrounded 
by an ostiagal and 
shaped like a comice 
(Fig. 27). 

The space between 
the columns is geuo- 
VnMt of P^ion, Fifi. 23, with Cotosnl Suiuo mU ob«]Uk. rally about 00 e end 

a half time, rarely 

double, the diameter of the lower part of the shafts. 

Tig. 86. 



RoUVIature ovox Door.way at the Great Tempfe at Thilce. 

S 28. Passing through the colonnade the temple (Fig. 28) is 
reached ; in no instance at once the inner sanctuaiy. but other 
initiatory spaces, which invariably occur ; and, firstly, an entrance- 
hall. - the polystyle haU (Fig. 22, F) is entered, the roof of 
which IS supported by many columns, and then follow two or more 
other entraoce-chambers, which all, however, appear more os belong- 
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iiig to the structure th&a the outer area does ; for temples of 
tolerable size are met with in which the outer areas are w'anting, but 
not a single one in which the columnar entrance -halts do not occur. 
The columns form three or four rows, the rows 
which face the court being closed in by walls 
of about half the height of the columns, and 
with the upper pait crowned in the manner 
shown by Fig. 29. The columns of the 
middle rows are higher than the rest, so 
that light may enter through the side* 
openiogs between the higher roof of the 
central nave and the lower rows, 

To the many-pillared entrance-chamber succeeds another, wlticl) 
IB always much nan^ower, but sometimes equally rich in columns (G), 



Fij. 23. 



Qmt Temple a( the leUaS ef Thiim. 

Then one or two vestibules without columns are reached, and then 
finally the innermost sanctuary, which is only accessible by ooe 
entrance-door (H). This sanctuary is always small and totally 
dark, and very rarely contains the statue of a god. Adjoining are 
several chambers, probably intended for the preservation of sacied 
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vessels and as residences for the officiating priests. The whole of 


this hinder portion is sorrounded 

Fig. 29. 



Mo«li)i6g of the Wall* heiween rTo61o 
ColuBDi nt Uia Orcftfc tho iftn& 
at riiila. 


by a continuous wall. This 
arrangement of the larger tem- 
ples may be considered as the 
prevalent type> and amongst 
othei'S the Temple of Kdfu 
(Fig. 22) offers a model of this 
plan. 

Fig. 31 affords another 
example. The section, Fig. 
30, which belongs to the same, 
serves to illustrate the pro- 
portionate height of the various 
parts of the interior of a 
temple of this description. 



Pig. 90. 


ScclioB «f (lk« TeiDt»k of Ctoosu ot Konalc. 


It is there pointed out how, l)oth through elevation of tho door 
and dcpi'ession of the roof, the chambers decrease regularly in 
height os they proceed from the front to the back. 

§ 29. The serious, so- 
lemn, and awe-inspiring 
effect which the general 
arrangement of the 
temple produces is main- 
tained by tlie smaller 
Qro..na-PLui of tho T.mpl, of ChoM. 4t K«njt. details, while the aUnting 

form of the outer walls 
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gives the temple an appearance of solidity and isolation. On this 
account^ and especially owing to its simple unbroken lines, the exterior. 



Pig. 32. • 


Cxk View 0 / Ui« T«np]e at niila'. 


althoQgh monotonous and heavy, is still imposing. The chief pccu* 
liarity in the construction of these buildings is that they produce the 
ofiect of being composed of an agglomeration of separate parts, which 
resemble one another, but become smaller and smaller towards the 
rear of the structure (Fig. 32). 

The walls of such a. temple are covered with rows of sculptures 
painted in bright colours, and which are separated by bands, the 
lower rows on high walls being of greater breadth than the upper. 
The interior (Fig. 33) has a richer appearance, chiefly owing to the 
use of columns of a round cylindrical shape. These are, moreover, of 
the roost varied form, and without exception represent objects drawn 
from the vegetable world. 

§ 30. Tho shaft is sometimes thick and sometimes slender, but 
never diminishing. Its height varies from 3 to 4} times the diameter 
of tho base, or, in some instances, even 5 to 5^ times. This shaft is 
occasionolly smootli, and only ornamented above and below, but it is 
generally marked off by horizontal lines into divisions, which are 
covered with sculptures and hieroglyphics (Fig. 34). It often con- 
sists of convex bands placed vertically, which resemble u bundle of 
thick reeds, and which in their turn are surrounded by several hori- 
zontal belts (Fig. 35). 

The shaft almost invariably rests on a circular plinth as a base, 
which projects more or less in different instances. 

§31. The capitals of the columns display an immense variety. 
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\Fig. ti7]. At the lower part of the capital there frequently occurs 
an ornament of ditu hushing triangles, rcscmbliog the sheath from 



The most beautiful have a crater-like form, and appear like the pro- 
jecting bell of a flower, with leaves standing out from the surface 


jDlSrit.T o» (be Teork at Fhile. 
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which the stalk of a plaot springs (Fig. dG). The same ovnament 
often occurs at the base of the shaft, and seems to a certain extent 
borrowed from the shape of 




Fig. 36. 




PiUST *t tbo Tcipplo 
fti Edfu. 


PilUr of tko PaImo 
A t Luor. 


the lower portion of the pa- 
pyrus plant (Fig. 84). Other 
capitals imitate an unopened 
hud or seed -pod, as in Fig. 

85. In both cases the lotus, 
which is the sacred plant, is 
typified. In other instances 
(though these may perhaps 
belong to a later period) the 
pillars ai^ imitations of a 
palm tree, and have a smooth 
slender shaft, a ileck-mould*> 
ing of several rings, and then, 
without any intermediate ar- 
chitectural division, a capital 
formed of the graceful leaves of 
the palm. (Fig. 88). In some 

temples the pillars have, in lieu of capital, the face of a goddess, 
probably of Isis, with a drooping sacerdotal hood, and supporting 
a temple on the head (Fig. 89). This face is repeated on four 
sides of the circular shaft. 

§ 82. In Egyptian architecture tho 
structures are of stone. The coverings of 
the apertures as well as of the courts was 
effected by immense blocks of stone laid 
hot! zontally^ to which form of construction 
tho wealth of the country in durable kinds 
of stone conduced. An admirable skill was 
called forth and developed through this em- 
ployment 'of stone, which was for the most 
part of a kind laborious to work. This style of construction, opc* 
rating as it did on the form of the structures, must have exercised an 
influence on Egyptian architecture generally, inasmuch as short, 
bulky, closely-ranged columns were requisite for the support of 


Fig. sa. 



OrnuDcst OB tbe lower pirt 
of tbe GApilAli io the 
Teoaple U l^dfu. 



Cftpiul in ib« Tcoplo at Sdfa. Capital in tb© Capiul in tb© I'tmpl© at Bd£o. 

T9tBi>lc at Dendcnb. 


Fic. 40. 


Fif. 41. 


Ti»c blocks of stone wliich form the avcliitraves do not rest imrne* 
() lately on the cnpitstl, but on o quadrangular block of tke breadth 
of ihe diameter of the upper part of the column. The columns and 
capitals arc in general not uniform, but recur in symmetrical succes- 
sion. Their unity is preserved 
by the harmony of the lines, 
for the horisontal divisions in 
the decorations of the shaft* 
as well as the upper and lower 
lines of the neck and the ca* 
pital, havo always a uniform 
height. 

§ 33. Instead of columns* 
squai'o piers are not unfre- 
quently introduced ir the tombs. 
In structural buildings they 
only occur id connection with 
colossal statues *, in which case 
the pier supports the roof, and 
the statue, while connected with 
the pier at the back, has its 
head free, without supporting 
anything (Figs. 40 and 41). 




Prnfileot a Colo©©©! 
Statue on j Pier ©C 
tbc Pftls©© Liaor. 


Front Vitir of 
Coloteol SutQO. 
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§ 34. These human figures on the square pters are three or four 
times the size of life, but axe 'perfectly uuiform in height, features, 
and attitude ; they are invariably in a standing posture, the bead is 
decked with the lofty priestly tiara, while the only covering of the 
body 18 the Egyptian apron round the loins. In the right hand is 
the mystic token of the Nile-key, in the form of a cross, with a 
handle at the upper part ; both arms are crossed over the breast or 
bang close by the side \ the feet are either parallel and close to one 
another, or with one slightly projecting \ and the arched breast is 
rendered prominent by tbe upright position. 

§ 35. To the multiplicity of form is added the variation of bright 
colouring. The stone is never suffered to retain its natural tint 
either inside or outside the building. Everywhere it is covered w'ith 
sculptures and ornaments, plastered with stucco, and painted in 
bright colours, which have lasted unchanged to the present day. 
These sculptures consist mostly of rows of sitting or standing profile 
figures in similar or nearly similar positions, either following each 
other as in a procession, or fronting each other in the attitude of 
worship or consecra* 
tioa Groups of this 
sort are repeated sym- 
metrically on the walls 
on both sides, and 
have a direcUon to- 
wards, or at any rate 
a refeience to, the 


nerally of smaller di- 
mensions in the Interior, so that tbe walls or columns of the same 
chamber contun several rows of such representations. Between and 
over them are often found ornamented bands like friezes (Figs. 42 
and 43), and at the bottom of the walls, as in the case of the 
columns, are introduced more decorations, representing lotx^s-plauts 
(Fig. 44). 

Architectural unity was not essentially disturbed by the confusion 
of the sculptures, although tbe Egyptians laid on their colours in bald 
and heavy tints, without a knowledge of blending, toning, or shading. 


centre. They are gc 


Fifi. a. 
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§ o6. Another element in Egyptian monuments *which is worthy 
of study is the hieroglyphics (Fig. 43), which meau, literally, 

sacred sculptures, 
and that not only 
because the con- 
dition and direction 
of ai'chitecture are 
thence to he leamt, 
hut because also of 
the historical dis- 
closures which they 
bring about Mo- 
dern Tosearch has 
succeeded in deci- 
phering many of 
them, and also in 
gaining a satisfac- 
tory insight into the 
whole graphic sys- 
tem of the Egyp- 
tians. These hiero- 
glyphic writings are 
of two kinds. The 
hrst is when single 
signs express entire 
ideas. In the other 
kind, which was 
much more fre- 
quently used, the 
signs express only 
single letters, or 
rather sounds, 
namely, always the 

i:«fJD~>n.Uoa with Tempt. 

which the desig- 
nated object began. This sort of hieroglyphic is called the 
phonetic. 
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Both kinds are intermingled in the inscriptions, but, in order 
that no ambiguity of interpretation may be possible, the signs which 
serred as conceptions were not used as phonetic hieroglyphica. 

Not only natural objects were chosen as 
hieroglyphic signs, but geometrical figures, such 
as squares, circles, ovals and lines of various 
kinds, both rimple and double, also often occur ^ ^ i > 
Articles, pronouns and prepositions, as well as V j ' 1 II I ' ' 
gender and number, were principally expressed I 1 1 | 

by these geometrical signs. No settled law I j ' 

was followed in the distribution of hieroglyphic 1 1 ^ 

writing. W bather it is to be read from right I i i t 
to left, or nice vered, must be gathered from the I H 

direction in which the heads of the animals 
therein represented are turned. The vowels - 
were omitted for the sake of brevity. Besides Orsam«bt At Ui^footoftbe 

, , , , . - _ % ^ wall from tb« Qr«at 

hieroglyphics, the Egyptians possessed a form Temple et Fbiis. 
of writing which was employed by the priests, 
as also a current popular form ; neither of those, however, need 
he token into consideration here, since hieroglyphics were applied 
to architecture. As regards the meaning of the inscriptions, the 
expectation of important disclosures and disco* Pi^. 45. 

veries was disappointed, for they are generally 
only records of a reli^ous ritual ; in the cose of ■ L J ■ 

the mummies they ore always funeral prayers, n I I ■ 

and in the case of the monuments, eulogies ■ I I y 

and forms of consecration of the prince by « ■ ■ H 

whose order they were constructed. M 

§ 37 . Besides the temples the designs of 
which havealready been described, another form ^ 

of temple exists which are called Typhons. ^ 

They consist of a simple house in the j 

shape of an oblong square, which has the Tenpio lo tbo ithuH 
entrance on the shorter side, and two or three Eiepliuutiae. 

consecutive chambers in the interior ; whilst a colonnade surrounds all 
the four rides of the exterior (Fig. 4-5). At the comers, however, of 
this colonnade, columns did not occur, hut only simple piers of masonry 
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without a capital or entablature, bo that the columns, wlilch are thus 
shut in by the wall-work, do not form an uninterrupted colonnade. 
The apace between the columns on the narrow side is considerably 
smaller than that on the longer. There are in coasequence only 
two columns between the masonry piers on the narrow side, whilst 
in the longer sides generally six, but sometimes as many as ninej 
columns are introduced. 


Fis. 46. 



of littra T«cnplQ ftt EltphsDtiDe. 


The whole temple stands on a pci*pcndicular substructure, the 
outline of which is only broken in the middle of the smaller fvonU 
side by a (light of steps which leads up to the entrance into tho 
building (Fig. 46). The columns are besides throughout con- 
nected with a wall about half the height of the shaft (as in tho 
case of the poly style entrance-halls), and a break in the continuity 
of the same only occurs in the interval between the middle columns 
of the front of the edifice where a door, corresponding to tho flight of 
steps, takes the place of this w^alL 

These temples possess in every respect a purely Egyptian form 
The external walls are not, hovrever, slanting, but entirely perpen- 
dicular, as was necessitated by the mutal conuecliou of the pillars. 
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Fig. 47. 


It IS ikeTertheless probable that tlu& kind of temple is of later date, 
and they are only found as subsidiary -buildings in connection 
with the larger temples. 

§ 38. The arraDgcment of the excavated structures corresponds 
with that of the temples. 

In most rook* 
temples a court, 
which is sometimes 
open and sometimes 
hewn out of the 
rock, or a covered 
vestibule forms the 
entrance, which 
opens into an en* 

Uance-hall, with 
smaller chambers 
beyond, in which 
pillars 01 ' columns 
are introduced ac* 
cording to the exi- 
gencies of the case. 

Tho ground-floor 
(Fig. 48) and the 
section (Fig. 49) 
of the rock-temple 
at Ipsamboul illus- 
trate this construc- 
tion. In the latter 


^airaiMt*bAU of tlic Itoi.L*Tcinplc at Ii»a4uU*uI. 


figure 18 seen one of the four sitting colossal statues which are hewn 
out of the rock in front of the CDtrance, and wliich attain a height of 
68} feet. Fig. 47 gives a perspective view of the on trance -hall, 
in which are seen eight standing colossal statues 33 feet high, 
supported by square piers. Fig. 50 gives a view of the entrance 
Nvith the colossal statues. The larger rock -tombs have a similar 
arrangement : the vestibule is generally open to the air, then more 
or less balls and chambers, and finally narrow passages issuing from 
them, in which arc placed the mummy-cases in well-like recesses. 
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§ 39. In essential particulars the palaces are adorned and 
anacgod iu the same way as the temples, with the exception that in 
their cose the successive steps to the iouer sanctuarium are not so 
clearly marked, and that the whole space with its entrance-courts 
and mauy-piUared halls is surrounded by a continuous wall. Fig. 


FI;;. 4S. 



Uivunil'^iUA of tlic Itxk*Tvui|»l« 
nt IjwiwWuU 


51 may perhaps serve to give an 
idea of tlw design of these palaces, 
which weix; executed with the ut- 
most magni licence. 

An avenue of crio-sphinxes, 810 
feet long, and iu continuation of the 
same a road, which posses through 
fuur pylous erected at various inter- 
vals, leads iu an oblique direction to 
the side entrance of the palace (Fig. 
51 X). On the contrary the main en- 
trance leads through a colossal pylou 
to a court (A) sunounded by colon- 
nades, and which is 332 feet long by 
2GD feet broaJ» and intersected at 


Fie* 
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This hall is 170 feet long by 332 feet broad, aud iU roof is supported 


Huitw is Ui« lUck-T<Qi^« mi l)waal>Ml »iUi Colowuil >UUin in Uvul 


in the middle by 12 columns 7o feet high, aud 
by 122 lesser columns, which are divided into 
seven rows. 

Fig. 52 shows how the middle passage 
is made more imposing by this anangement of 
elevating the columns in the middle, and how 
at the same time a means is contrived of 
lighting the whole hall by tbe raised side-lights. 
A pillarless court (C) loads from this ball to 
a fourth pylon. Between the two stand two 
enormous obelisks. The following chamber (D) 
is equally an open chamber surrounded with 
statues in connection with piers, and in it 
also two obelisks were erected. A smaller 
open court leads thence through other pylons 
to chambers (£) and the sanctuary, sur- 


Grouji<i*)>hu of tbc Palace 
ti Koioak. 
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rounded by galleries and small columns ; while at he extreme end 
of the whole construction at the end of the open space oeyond the 
sanctuary is a small columnar temple (F). 

Fi;. 52. 


of lU 1 of the r.kUce « f 
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§ 40. W£ possess but scanty information regarding the art of 
tbe ancient races of Western Asia, and the remains of their 
monuments which have been preserved to our own times are few 
and insignificant Through the excavations and researches of quite 
recent times, however, an entirely new field has been opened out, 
which, although poor in architectural remains, properly so called, 
gives an interesting insight Into tho colossal constructions of Baby lon 
and Nineveh, owing to tbe numerous sculptured representations 
which have been discovered, and tbe deciphering of inscriptions 
written in the cuneiform chaiocter. 

a, BaBYLONIAK (CHAtDBAB) AND ASSYRIAN ABCHITECTURS. 

§ 41. Babylonian buildings belong to an epoch previous to the yeat 
1400 B.c, after which period their subsequent development was checked 
by the growth of the more powerful kingdom of Assyria. The most 
considerable architectural activity did not occur till tho epoch of the 
monuments of Nebuchadnezzar, via. about 600 B.C. Both theso 
Babylonian and Assyrian buildings wore constructed of baked or 
unbaked biicks, which were not calculated to be durable ; and this 
is the reason that we now possess no well-preserved monuments, but 
only rubbish^mounds of old building materials, which still, however, 
by their vast extent bear witness to the compass and greatness of 
the towns of Nineveh, in the neighbourhood of Mosul, Aa<l of 
Babylon, near the modern Bagdad ; at which places, according to the 
description of ancient Greek writers and quite recent investigation, 
structures must have been erected on a gigantic scale. 

The latest excavations of the Assyrian ruins of Nimroud, Khor- 
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sabad, and Koyundechick, near Mosul, and whicli are for the most 
part ascnbed to the old town of Nineveh, have led to the conclusion 
that the royal palaces, which united formed a kind of citadel, as well 
as the temples, were erected on artidcially raised mounds or terraces. 
These terraces were not, however, constructed of embankments of 
earth, but of clay-biicks regularly dned in tbo sun, while natural 
elevations of the soil were taken advantage of to form these super- 
structural ramparts. In thU way plalforras of from 30 to 40 feet 
high wore reared. <m which the real building was subsequently 
erected. In tlic buildings tlicoisclves unburnt bricks wei*o in a 
great measure employed ; the walls consequently have n thickness of 
from 5 to 15 feet. They were revet ed both on the inside and the out 
with alabaster or limestone slabs, on which were engraved bas-reliefs 
and inscriptions in the cuneiform diameter (Fig, 53)i In the 



tmT gr- T ^ n « I « V - 

CuncUonii Wrilins* 

exterior, frcc-stouo was also employed for the lower parts of the 
coping. In the interior the walls consisted, above the lino of the 
revet ing slabs, which reached a height of from U to 12 feet, 
of richly - painted burnt or unburnt bricks, coated with stucco 

Pis. 


WaU'Mosaic fr»m the Tcrnw:o Ruins aX Workha 


painted with various kinds of ornamentation. In some instances 
the entire walls are covered with painted stucco, without any 
facing of slabs. 
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Another kind of mural casing, especially in eitcnral walls, was 
effected by driving conical terra-cotta studs about 3} inches long 
into the surface of the wall on which convex mouldings had been 
formed. The pointed ends of these studs, which were of various 
colours, white, red, hlaek, &c., were imbedded in clay which had 
been worked up with chaff, and the broader bases of the cones were 
made to form simple ornamental patterns of alternating colours on 
the exterior, as is shown in Fig. oi. 

§ 42. The excavations at Nineveh, although of great iuiportanco 
for the attainment 


of a knowledge of 
the design of As- 
syrian buildings and 
the condition of art, 
have afforded no 
delinite in formation 
regarding the archi- 
tectural appearance 
of their structures 
os a mass. We are 
able to determine 
anything definite 
about one branch 
only, and that is the 
decorative. This we 
are enabled to do 
by the many speci- 
mens which ha VO 


Fig. .V.. 



been discovered. 
The most interest- 
ing point under 
this head is a cer- 
tain accordance with 
the Qredan style of 
decoration, as Is 
shown by Figs. 55 
and 56. The latter 


fig. 50. 



CoiUoclic Onttawnt painted oo Burot Oby, from 

of KiMrob. 
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of these represents an omaraeot which ocoura very frequently on 
vesseU and drapery, but which is also used in mural decorations, and 


Fig. 57. 



Scolpturttl GriUBii 7roB Scnlptwea ift th« &uiu ot Niaeveb. 
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by comparing Figs. 160 and 160, it will be observed wbat a marked 
affinity esista between the Grecian and Assyrian patterns. Since, how- 
ever, it is not the object of this volume to enter into any critical invests 
gations, but only to characterise and point out peculiarities of style, 
and only to admit artistic assertions when they are deSnitely allowed 
and established, it must be left an open question whether in these 
productions of Assyria and West-Asia generally, a germ is not 
visible of many forms which the Greeks, with their keen eye for the 
beautiful, subsequently borrowed, and expanded in accordance with 
their own more advanced rules of art ; or whether on the other band 
it is not more probable that these forms had their original home in 
Greece, and from thence made their entrance into Assyria The 
former of these views is supported by a comparison of Fig. 57 with 
a Grecian griffin (see Grecian Architecture, Fig. 85), and by the 
fact that these forms were features of Assyrian buildings before the 
Persian conquest, i.e. before the sixth century B.c. 

The accompanying drawings are only intended, In the total absence 
of all authentic records of the main architectural principles, to give 
at least an insight into the style of ornamentation, as far as it is 
possible to convey any idea from the few specimens which have as 
yet been discovered. 

§ 43. One peculiarity Is visible in all Assyrian buildings, 
namely, that all the chambers are very narrow in proportion to their 
length. Nothing definite is known of the manhhr of constructing 
the roof, and views on this subject are much at variance. It may, 
however, be accepted as established that the chambers were in 
general lighted by windows, which were inserted in the walls either 
high up or immediately under the roof, and that only large halls 
received their light from above through openings in the roof. The 
dwelling-houses which aro represented in the sculptures, show at least 
traces of these windows let into the upper part of the walls. 

§ 44. Colossal winged-bulU or lions with human heads form the 
®aia entrance into the halls, where battles, victories, triumphal 
entries, hunting scenes, and religious ceremonies and processions 
were engraved on the slabs of the casing, and painted in the most 
brilliant colours. Over these sculptures were painted other royal 
sets of the king surrounded by his eunuchs and warriors, and these 




^lilplureU OfDamcntAl Bonier from iUo Ruids of Nineveh. 

borders and corner-pieces surrouiulcd each division. Tl»e brilliancy 
of tiie chambers was increased by employing rare wochIs and coatings 
of metals, especially gilding. 

All the buildings that have hitherto been discovered in Assyria 
I lave precisely the .same character, so that in nil prol>ability the 
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palaces and temples were united in one building: for tbe deeds of tlie 
king and uatioa are therein associated with tbe symbols of religion 
and the statues of the gods. It may be accepted as a general 
principle that it was not the temple, or the building destined for 
worship, which formed in Babylonian, Assyrian, and the Persian 
Architecture which is to be described hereafter, the most important 
and distinctive element of tbe style, as it did in the case of other 
cultivated races ; but rather that it was the palace of their despots 
which enjoyed a paramount importance in the minds of those races. 
The building destined for worship wos only to be distinguished 
by a pyramidal terrace^like substructure, whilst the structure of the 
temple Itself was by no means in accordance w‘ith tlic commanding 
position which raised it above tbe whole surrounding distiict : raised 
palaces were also erected on terracc-shaped substructures. One 
especially distinct! vo mark, however, of temple-terraces was this, 
that they were covered with glazed tiles in sucli a way that each 
platform had a distinct colour. 

§ 45. No tmeo of the column is to bo found in Assyrian ruins. 
That columns were not, however, unknown to the Assyrians is proved 
by two which are represented in the older sculptures of Nineveh, os 
supporting a kind of pavilion. 

The total absence of shafts and capitals in Assyrian ruins, os well 
as the insignificant bread tii of the chambers in proportion to the length 
leads to the conclusion that independent columns wero not used os 
mnin supports. On the supposition of a w*ooden roof to the chambers 
tills might, it is true, liavc been suppoited by wooden posts, but 
such a pi'esumption is difficult to reconcile with the otherwise massive 
character of tho structure. 

§ 46. One of tho Babylonian buildings, the Temple of Baal or 
Belus, which is known in the Bible under the name of tho Tower of 
Babel, was a pyramidal struct ui*e consisting of eight storeys, aud was 
000 feet broad at eacli side of the base, and also 600 feet high. In 
tho top storey was a large temple. A staircase wiiuling round the 
eight storeys led to the templo and also to the interior of the building. 

Tho appearance of one of these terraced pyramidal structures 
is shown by a Relief from Koyundschick (Fig. 61), which unfortu- 
nately has not been preserved complete. It there is represented as 
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rising OQ a mound*shaped substructure^ oa whicb two paths are 
marked out, and in wbicb an entrance^gate is introduced, which 
Fi^ 61 . reminds one in miniature of the 

gigantic Egyptian temple -gates or 
pylons. On this substiaicture 
rests a terrace supported by 
buttresses, and on that again a 
second with an entrance*gate,and 
then a third with a quite nairow 
entrance, and lasti)' a fourth ter- 
race, whose termination the de* 
lioeation leaves doubtful. 

§ 47. The other monuraonts, known to us, date from the later 
tlm< of tho Chald co-Babylonian kingdom, the most flourishing 
period of which was during the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, about 
600 D.c. The celebrated hanging gardens of Semiramis belong to 
this epoch. Probably these wore terraces disposed in stages one* 
above tho other, so that each formed a gavdcn-platcau. 

No clue is left amidst the numorous masses cf ruins, by whicb the 
stylo of these structures can be determined. Still, however, the bas- 
reliefs which have been brought to light present much that is worthy 
of note. Figs. 62, 03, and 64, amongst others, bring out prominently 
tho similarity of many details with Orccian art Fig. 62, represent- 
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uigtbe pillav of a table, Veal's a stroDg resemblance to an Ionic capital 
as displayed in Aaia Minor. Other reliefs portray small facades of 
temples with capitals like Figs. C3 and 64, and of these Fig. 63 shows 
an affinity, although it be a remote one, with the Corinthian capital. 
A base is shown in Fig. 65. In the fragment of a relief from 
Koyundschick columns occur which rest on a cushion-shaped base on a 
lion’s back, just as is the case in the doorways of Gothic churches 
{Fig. 66). 

It may finally be mentioned as a remarkable peculiarity that, 
totally contraiy to the usual belief that the semicircular arch was 
applied by the Etruscans and subsequently by the Romans, arches of 
this description have been found represented in the reliefs of the 
ruins of Kimroud, and that it thence also appeal's that the pointed 
arch was thus early employed both for niches and doors. This may 
be gathered not only from reliefs in which such constructions occur, 
but also from still existing arches of both descriptions applied to 
gateways and vaulted drains, which have been discovered, althougli 
the dimensions of the same are but small. Although the conclusion 
cannot positively be deduced that broader spaces wore also vaulted 
over, still it thence appears far fiom improbable that chambers may 
have had arched roofs, 

h, Ffl<£NiaAN AMD IsRAELITISQ AncniTECrtURC. 

§ 48. Whilst at best heaps of ruins alone boar witness to the 
exutence of Babylonian buildings, the fabrics of the Phcenicians and 
of the Jews have disappeared without leaving any traces. With a 
view, however, of rendering the present work as complete as possible, 
mention must be made of those of their considerable buildings of 
which we possess a knowledge; so that, as far as may be, a conception 
maybe formed of the architecture of those remarkable nations, which 
have exercised so important an influence on European civilization. 
Of the Phcenicians we only know In general terms that their cities 
were splendid and magnificent, as also were their colonies of Carthage 
and Gades, of which equally no remains exist; and that wood and 
metals, especially gold, were employed in covering the internal walls, 
that brass was used for columns. 
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§ 49. Somethiag at least of Architecture amongst the Jews may 
be gathered from tho Old Testament : and it may have had much 
affinity with that of the Phceoicians. As early, however, as the 
Exodus from the land of Egypt, 1500 B.a, a peculiar architectural 
development may be traced, which is exemplified by the description 
of the Tabernacle, which was a movable tcmpU>structure shaped 
like a tent. Since the people were continually wandenng in 
the wilderness, this Tabernacle can have had no permanently struc- 
tural character, but was composed of wooden walls covered 
with gold platen. Hangings formed tho roof, and divided off the 
Holy Place, aucl the richly adorned Ark of the Covenant. The 
Court of the Tabernacle was surrounded with hangings and hrazen 
pillars. 

^ 50. Solomon’s Temple was built at Jerusalem, 1000 n.C., after 
the pattern of the Tabernacle. This temple was destroyed 420 
years luter, at the time of the conquest of Jerusalem by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and subsequently, on tho return from captivity under Cyrus 
and Darius, was rebuilt by the Jews from about 53(> to 515 B.C., in 
probably tlic same style ax the former temple. 

Herod tho Great ha<l this temple pulled down, and in B.c. 20 
caused a new and magnificent temple to be erected, which, in A.T). 73, 
at the time of the destruction of Jenisalem by Titux, experienced 
the same fate as the former one. Herod’s building was, it is true, in 
accordance with the main plau of the former temple, but was exe- 
cuted in the then prevailing Grecian style. 

§ .51. Regarding Solomon’s Temple we know that it was of small 
size, that tho material was a combination of stone and wood, and 
that the fabric rested on strong foundation walls of blocks of stone. 
The building had two outer courts, the exterior one for the people, 
and the interior, wliicU lay somewhat higher, for the priests. In tho 
court were dwelling-places for the Levites and door-keepers. The 
actual temple consisted of the outer hall, or Holy Place, and of the 
Holy of Holies. On botli sides of the building, and also at the back, 
was a side building, which was a third lower than the main building, 
and contained chambers disposed in three stories one over the other. 
The walls were of stone, but the interior was entirely covered with 
lining of cedar- wood. Beams of cedar formed tb© roof, and beams 
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of cypress the floor. All this woodwork w&s adorned with carving 
at the doors and windows ; the devices represented palms, cherubim, 
and coloquints, and were overlaid with gold. In the Holj Place 
stood the altar of burnt incense, the table for sbewbread, and five 
golden seven-branched candlesticks. At the upper part were let in 
lattice-shaped windows, which probably answered the purpose of 
carrying off the smoke of the incense. A wall of cedar and hangings 
divided this place from the Holy of Holies, in which stood the wooden 
Ark of the Covenant, overlaid with gold both inside and out*iido. 
At the aide of it were two immense cherubim, carved from wild olive 
wood, and also overlaid with gold. No reliable details can be given 
of the exterior. Tbo actual temple probably rose liigUer than the 
courts and side buildings. No columns surrounded the temple. At 
the entrance of the courts, however, stood the two celebrated pillars, 
Jachin, i.e., Arm, and Boas, strong ; made of cast brass, and which 
probably possessed a symbolical meaning. 

§ 52. Owing to the utter want of all representations nothing 
deflnite can be adduced regarding the style of this temple or of 
Jewish architecture genci'ally. The sole relic of the temple which 
has endured till our days, consists of part of a foundation constructed 
of large blocks of stone in the Roman fashion, and it may consequently 
be attributed to the last temple, which was executed in the time of 
the supremacy of Rome, although, judging by comparison with similar 
Stone foundations in Assyrian ruins, the date might be set down as a 
much earlier one. 

That DO employment of Egyptian models occurred, as many have 
believed, may be determined by the heterogeneous nature of the 
materials employed ; and indeed the whole design of the temple 
gives no evidence of any direct connection with Egyptian archi- 
tecture. 

Egyptian arcbiteciuvo baa essentially stone os its ba^is; and the 
heavy beams of stone required many supports of stone, ie.. columns. 
On the other band, the extensive beams of wood rendered columns 
unnecessary amongst the Jewa Then again, the universal employ- 
ment of glittering metal and costly wood leads to the conclusion ihat 
amongst the Jews there was no prevalent aesthetic taste for noble forms, 
as was tho case amongst the Egyptians, but that a luxurious love of 
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ostentatious displaj obtained amongst them, which was more zn 
accordance with Phsoician than Egyptian art 

The Jewish tombs, which still exist around Jerusalem, are either 
sepulchres hewn in the rock with a chamber in front, or independent 
structures hewn out of the rock, as has been seen to hare been 
already customary amongst the primitive Indian nations. The 
bodies were disposed in these sepulchres in the same way as one 
sees in the catacombs at Rome, either resting immediately on shelves 
of the rock In the surrounding walls, or stowed away in trough •like 
recesses, or in holes excavated in the depth of the rock of the size of 
the human contoiir. The sepulchres have a kind of facade, or 
merely a framework and setting for the stone which blocked up the 
entrance. Both in these caves and in the independent structures 
details borrowed from or akiu to Grecian and Roman architecture 
arc perceptible : for instance. Ionic columns aud Doric triglyphs ($ee 
Grecian Architecture, Figs. 116, 117, and 116); it may therefore be 
taken for granted that they belong to the later period of the Jewish 
kingdom. The sarcophagi also, which have been discovered in the 
sepulchres, show a Roman or Grecian influence, as wcU as that of tho 
established Phccnivino style. 

c.— M ldia:^ axd Persian Architectubb. 

53. At the overthrow of the Bahy Ionian kingdom, at the end 
of Ihc eighth century nc., its culture and art passed into the hands 
of the Modes, and from them in turn to the Persians, when that 
people freed them from Median supremacy in the sixth century B.c. : 
it is tlierefore easily to bo accounted for, if considerable conformity 
exists between Persian and Babylonian monuments, both as regards 
terrace-built structures and various other details. 

Religion was not favourable to constructive art amongst the Per- 
sians. They worshipped Onnuzd as god of light and good, under 
the symbol of fire, as oppos^ed to Ahriman. the god of darkness, and 
promoter of evil. They had consequently no images, and they had 
also no temples, because sacrifices were conducletl in the open air : 
the essential element was therefore wanting for the rise and develop- 
ment of constructive art. 
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§ 54. In later times, however, when Egypt and tlje Greek colo> 
nies of Asia Minor were subjected to the Pei’sians, we know* that the 
Persian kings employed Egyptian and Grecian artists iu building 
their palaces. The monuments which have beeu preserved to us 
show, however, a peculiar character in spite of every imitation of 
foreign architecture. Many of these structures belong, it is true, to 
the fourth century, the period of the Sassanides * but considerable 
remains have been discovere<l dating from the times of the successors 
of Cyrus. 

In the neighbourhood of Mitrghab are those of Posargodas, a 
town founded by Cyrus, where was the burying-placc of tho Persian 
kings. At this place U the tomb of Cyrus. Seven stages form a 
pyramidal building 40 feet high, 44 feet long, and 40 feet broad at 
the base, and constructed of enormous blocks of white marble. On 
the topmost surface is a little bouse with a gable -shaped roof of 
marble, in which formerly stood the golden coffin, sunounded by all 
kinds of costly vessels. 

§ 55. The most important monuments of Persian art, besides the 
tombs of the later Persian kings, are the magnificent ruins of Chchil 
Minar (the forty pillars). They are remaina of the great palaces of 
Persepolis, which were overthrown by Alexander the Great, and 
rise in terraces at the foot of Mount Raehmed ; they are con- 
structed of the black ish-gi*ey marble of the mountain itself, and 
nro 1400 feet long by 900 feet broad. According to the modem 
deciphenng of the in.scnptions, these palaces were built partly by 
Xerxes, and partly by Darius. A magnificent double staircase nnis 
along the walls of the terrace (Fig. 67), and leads to a portal, on 
the entrance piers of which arc hew-n gigantic, fanciful animal 
forms, resembling tho Assyrian ; beyond which, colonnades and 


* Thb wu a dynutv fonsded byArUxerxea ia tbe third B.C., whore poncr 

reached iU highest pout under Cboerooe, suroamed blUcbirvao— i.r., The Just— a 
contemporary ol Juatiaian, aad wu only orertbrowo by the ioraaioo of tUoArnbu. 
Thii Persian ArchiUcture under tho Sasuoideo appears to have been a mixture of 
the old PertiaD elemeote with Grecian. The aeaicircular arvh over doors and windona 
as e?eU aa niches occurs, however, not uafrequeotly in boUdinga wbicb probably 
belong to the later period of tbe Soaaaoidcs. An elliptic form of arcb ie, moreover, 
peculiar to buldinge of tbe Saasanidee period, the crocs section of which ic^emblva 
an egg placed on end. 
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considerable buildings are to bo soon close by, but lying rather 
higher; these were ricbly adorned with bas-reliefs. On the third 
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terrace nre situated other buildings of vaiious descriptioos^ as also 
colonnades, the walls of which are adorned with sculpture, and 
contain smaller chambers, which possibly constituted the habitable 
rooms of the palace. The origin al intention of other large mins close 
at hand cannot be conjectured. The whole is surrounded by a wall 
which abuts on the rocks which lie behind. 

§ 56. The workmanship of the white marble columns, and of 
the large squared stones which are joined without cement, shows a 
cultivated skill (Fig* 68). The walls are covered with sculptures 
and inscriptions in the Persian cuneiform chaiucter; those which 
have already been deciphered betoken the forms of consecration and 
titles of Darius and Xerxes. The columns in the ruins of Persopulis 
are circular and slender, aud have capitals and bases. The capital 
generally consists of two lialf-horses or bulls, whose fore feet overlap 
the border of the shaft, and which are placed back to back (Fig. 
69). Probably a beam was inserted between their necks, which 
served aa a support for the real transverse roof- beams laid upon it 
Other capitab are more compact (Figs. 70 and 71), where from the 
lower part, which is in the shape of a globular vessel, rises a slender 
cup, supporting a lofty member with double volutes or scrolls on the 
four sides, which correspond with those of the Grecian Ionic capitals 
(Fig. 72), but which are introduced not horizontally but perpen- 
dicularly. The base consists of BlleU and a leaf-covered torus resting 
on a circular plinth. 

The columns have fine flu tings and stand tolerably far apart from 
each other, from six to seven times the diameter, and consequently 
have a very light appearance. The entablature, of which nothing has 
been preserved, was probably of w*ood. To judge by the existing en- 
tablature in the tombs, a certain resemblance must have existed in 
this feature to the Grecian Ionic style. On an architrave consisting 
of three projecting stages, an upper beam rested on small blocks 
similar to the Ionic dentils, on w*hicb was a broad frieze with 
sculpture, such as a row of bulls or dogs. But in the more ornate 
and slender structure of the palaces at Perscpolls, the entablatures 
were doubtless more elegant than those which were constructed for 
the tombs. 

The doors have a square border and a icerfilce similar to the 
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Egyptian entablature, coDsietiDg of a cyma witb a facia over an 
astragal With thia exception, nothing at all is found that refers to 
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or coincides with Egyptian taste, although we know that after the 
subjugaf ‘ jn of Egypt Cambyses caused architects to be summoned to 
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et^ct the ro^al palaces. It must, however, be uoderstood that by tliU 
term only artisans are meant, to whom was entrusted the task of 
carrying out the works in the usual native stylo. 

The development of a peculiar architectural style amongst the 

based upon 

foreign models introduced by thetn. Remains of other Persian 
monuments present traces of terrace 'like designs with immense 
nights of steps, which are also, as we have seen, characteristic 
of Babylonian architecture. Though the Persians had adopted, 
beside these terraces, many other characteristics of Assyrian arcbi* 
tecture, still the Persian style is essentially to be distinguished by its 
light porticos instead of the heavy massive walls, and by the simpler 
and more regular ground-plan of its buildings; but, above all, by 
the peculiar formation of its columns. 


Persians is to be accepted as probable, but a style 
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CHINESE ARCHITECTXTRE. 


§ 57. At the conclusion of tfa&t portion of thn work which treats 
of the architectural styles of the ancient races of Asia, a short reference 
must be made to Chinese architecture. 

Pig. 73. Indian art made iU entmnee into 
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China with the worship of Buddha. But 
still diversities, corresponding to the 
different nationalities, were gradually in- 
troduced. Instead of the Indian dagoba 
there appears a tower-like construction 
of many storeys, growing smaller towards 
the cop and with the stages distinctly 
marked, and covered with gay-col cured 
curved roofs to which belts were attached 
(Fig. 73). 

These tower-like edifices, which were, 
for the most part, octagonal, were con- 
structed, like the temples, for the purpose 
of religious worship. 

The details of Chinese architecture 
show much affinity with late Indian. 
For example, in the upper part of the 
column, curved brackets were employed 
instead of a capital for the support of 
the architrave. 

Chinese structures have nothing dur- 
able about them, for perishable wood 
forms an essential element in their con- 
struction. and they were more remarkable 
for their elegance and slender proportions 
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tbati for tbeir vast dimensions. The roofs are especially characteristic, 
the most striking peculiarity being that they are always curved, and 
Lave figures on them in high relief, as well as at the comers, from 
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CbhiM0 PavUioa. 

which hang bells, and that they are decorated with all kinds of 
embellishments, such as gilt dragon^ and other factastic carvings 
(Figs. 74, 7fi, and 76). 
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Tbe in trod action of bright colours and of glittering porcelain 
aud glazed tiles, forms a peculiar. feature in Chinese architectui'e. 

The architecture of the Chinese temples does not differ from that 
of tbe other buildings. They are, for the most part, small, and 
consist of one chamber surrounded by porticos (Fig, 7T). The 
palaces arc constructed in tbe same way as the temples, and arc 
more remarkable for thoir size than their beauty. 


Pig, 77- 



Pkrilion ol Ibo Omt Temple *t Ceoteo. 


The Chinese do not possess the art of arching large spaces, 
consequently numerous columns are introduced for the support of the 
ceiling and roofs; these are of wood, and sometimes carred and 
sometimes plain, but invariably painted. 

It is essential to the complete character of a Chinese villa that 
Its neighbourhood be adorned with a supplement of artificial rocks 
and woodland scenery, with water-courses with bridges, and with 
fountains, grottos, and fantastic iwkeries. 

Cliinese architecture is as invariable as everything else in the 
Celestial Empire, and Chinese art, generally, is tho same as it was 
many hundreds of years ago. 
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GRECIAN ARCHITECTURR 

§ 56. We are d'ow entering on territory which lies nearer homo» 
on the consideration of an architectural style which Las spread itself 
not only over Greece, but over Asia and Africa and wherever Grecian 
civilization made its way. 

The priests, among the Greeks, formed no exclusive class. Their 
mythologicol traditions were no priests^ myths, but popular saga. 
Their poets had a great influence in the formation of their religious 
economy, which, though based on tradition, was susceptible of many 
deviations. It adapted and gave a poetic meaning to the saga 
of other nations, which contained natural perceptions veiled in a 
mythic guise. 

§ 56. A main element of Grecian character was moderation, 
and at the same time a bold love of freedom, in conjunction with an 
instinctive dread of everything impure and unholy, and a childlike 
reverence for the godlike, the holy, and the lawful. This love of 
proportion and beauty, together with a practical energetic feeling, 
forms one peculiar superiority of the Greeks. Feeling instinctively 
how far they ought to go, they did not need the restraints of priestly 
dogma. Whilst, therefore, the nations amongst whom religion was 
in every respect the immediate teacher, retained a trace of tlio 
incubus in all their intellectual transactions, the Grecian race moved 
onwards in natural easy grace. 

First Period.— Till the Time op Solox. 

§ CO. The designation Classical An*’ is applied to Grecian 
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art, and includes Roman art, which was akin to and borrowed from 
it. Several stages have to be noticed in the development of Grecian 
art, tbe first of which coincides with the Trojan war. The tAking 
of Troy is assigned to the year 1184 B.c. The tribe of the Pelasgi 
was at that time spread over Greece, who probably received their 
earliest civilization from immigrant foreigners, namely, from Danaus 
and Cecrops the Egyptians, and from Cadmus the Fhceniciao. 

Even in those early times numerous colonies spread themselves 
from Greece over the islands of tbe Mediterranean and in Asia 
Minor and Italy, and ruins of buildings by these colonists in those 
countries still give evidence of their Felasgic origin. 

§ 61. Our earliest in formation regarding Grecian civilization 
and art is gained from tbe Homeric poems. We there see that the 
influence of the Egyptian colonists must either have been very insig- 
nificant or soon been merged in the Greek spirit, especially as 
regards ethics, form of government, and religious teaching and wor- 
ship; whereas, on the other hand, tbe Greek character bad not as yet 
pervaded architecture. 

§ 62. Of the buildings of this period we know but little, and 
only remains of the circular walls round towns and palaces, which are 
known under tbe name Cyclo3>eaD, exist at the present day. These 
are found both in Greece itself and in many of the Greek colonies, 
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as in Italy and Sardinia. Such walls consist of gigantic polygonal 
blocks of stone, the comers of which fit accurately into one another 
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SmUoa of TrMJorV'RouM of Atnos Ot 
Myootije. 

Fig. SI. 


(Fig. 78). Other structures of this kind consist of regular blocks of 
equal height (Fig. 79). Both kinds are constructed entirely without 
mortar. The oldest of 
these monuments are 
formed of enormous un> 
bevn boulders in their 
natural shape laid one on 
another^ and the inter- 
stices filled up with 
smaller stonea 

§ 63. Begarding the 
palaces^ we gather from 
the Homeric description 
that they were surrounded 
by one of the walls men- 
tioned above, and had an 
outer and an inner couit, 
the latter of which was 
surrounded by porticos 
and chambers. This led 
to a large columnar boll 
for festive assemblies. 

The chambers for the 
family and women were 
behind. Costly stuffs 
lined the walls and served 
to enhance the splendour 
of these palaces. 

S 64. Peculiar vault- 
ed buildings often eje- 
cted in connection with 
the palaces for the pre- 
servation of valuables ; 
the base of these trea- 
sure-bouses is circular, 

M^d their covering of a 


FngQeot of PilUr from tbo lVcftsare*HoiiM ol Atreu 
ot UroeoK. 

dome shape ; it does not, however, form 


an arch, but courses of stones are laid horizontally over one another 
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in such a Tvay that each course projects beyood the one below 
it, till the space at the highest course becomes so uarrow that a siagle 
stooe covers it. Of all those that have been preserved till the 
present day, the treasure-house of Atreus at Mycenie is the most 
remarkable (Fig. 80). Ornamental fragments, which belonged to 
these buildings, lead to the conjecture that Mesopotamian art had 
some induence on the earliest Grecian buildings, as may bo seen by 
a comparison of Fig. 81 with Fig. 54. 

§ 65. In tbe further gradual development of Grecian culture, 
the severe Doric style which the Dorian race brought with them at 
their immigration, began to exercise a perceptible inHuence on archi* 
lecture also. In coosoqucnce of tliis change, the old Asiatic gor- 
geousness was felt to be out of place, and was consequently aban* 
doned. Although opinions may never coincide as to the prototype 
and origin of the Doric style, it is enough for us to know that at its 
first appearance it gained consideration and acceptation by its noble 
simplicity and its powerful and regular outlines. 

§ C6. Of the monuments of this period only the ruins of a 
temple at Corinth arc remaining; these agi*ee in all essentials with 
the later development of the Doric style, and only differ in the pro- 
portions. The columns, for instance, arc only four times their diameter 
in height. Other buildings, of which writers inform us, were the 
temples of Here and Olympia at Samos. 

§ 67. The Ionic style was also probably first introduced during 
this period, inasmuch as it occurs at the beginning of the next 
period m buildings of importance. We may assume that at first, 
lol lowing the popular character and taste, the Dorians built only iii 
the Doric, and the locians only in the Ionic style, but that subse* 
qucntly both styles were not confined to the races to w*hicb they 
belonged, but that a free choice was left open to each. 


Second Period. — ^T o tde Time op Pericles. 

§ 68. The establishment and development of the Doric and 
Ionic orders, about the beginning of the sixth century before Christ, 
forms a second period of Grecian architecture, and was signalized by 
numerous buildings, 
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The most important were the temples of Olympic Zeus at Athens, 
and of Apollo at Delphi, both in the Doric style, and that of Diana 
at Ephesus, in the Ionic. 

§ 69. This lively taste for worhs of art tvos fostered by the 
jealous rivalry of tho republican communities in the erection of mag> 
nideent buildings, to procure means for nis\xig which no effort was 
spared in the way of public and private contributions. The very 
artists contributed their share through their enthusiasm and the 
cultivation of the love of the beautiful amongst the people. The 
islands also, and tho Ionian towns on the coast of Asia Minor, took 
part in similar efforts, os did also the Greek colonies in Lower Italy 
aud Sicily, which were for the most part Dorian. 

§ 70. It is in these countries that the earliest and most remark- 
able of the momiments of this period still esist At ?«stum, which 
was founded 500 B.C., are to be fotind well-preserved remains of 
buildings which wero erected soon after the foundation of the city. 
Sicily contains similar remains of Dorian temples; such me the temples 
at Syracuse, Selinus, Agrigentum and Egesta, all built in tho samo 
heavy, stunted style : their columns are not much slenderer than 
those at Pestum (4^ diameteia high). In Greece itself, tho 
temple of Miueiwa at iEgina may be mentioned as fairly preserved : 
this was constructed directly after the expulsion of tho Persians, 
479 B.c. 

No building of this period in tlio Ionic style hoa lasted till the 
present day. 

Tbibd Period.— F ftOM Pericles to Alexander tue Great. 

§ 71. Grecian art atUined iU highest perfection after ♦he 
Persian wars, a result which was In part brought about by the 
necessity of rebuilding the demolished city of Athens. Considerable 
buildings were undertaken as early as the times of Themistocles otid 
CHmon ; but the greatest architectural activity was developed under 
Pericles, who built the temple of Pallas on the Acropolis, and a gate, 
called the Fropylcea, which led to the citadeL 

Other places, too, as Eleusis, Rbamnos, Sen ion, and Thorikos, 
contained magnificent temples. But not temples alone, buildings 
for other public purposes, such as theatres, &c., were erected. 
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These buildings of the time of Pericles were still for the mpst part 
built in the Doric style, which had, however, assucned lighter and 
more graceful proportions, without at the same time losing its dis* 
tinctive character of majesty. 

The purest, and noblest of these buildings was the Parthenon, 
which remains a model of ibis style for all ages, and its architects 
were Ictinus and Callicratea 

§ 72. Except in a temple on the Ilissus and in the interior of 
the Parthenon, the Ionic style is found in only one important 
building of this period, namely, the Erechthoiuzn, which is a union 
of throe temples, of which ono was dedicated to the hero Erectbeus, 
the second to Minerva Polios, as protectress of the city, whilst the 
third was sacred to the Nymph Paodrosus, one of the daughters of 
Ceorops. In the lost-mentioned, caryatide figures were introduced 
instead of columna 

§ 73. Of other temples which wore built after the time of 
Pericles, the following are especially noteworthy : the temple of 
Apollo at Bassa>, in Arcadia, similar to the Parthenon, and in which 
the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian styles were alike introduced, and the 
temple of Minerva Alea at Tagea, the largest and most beautiful of 
the temples of the Peloponnese, which was the work of Scopas the 
Athenian, and in which all the three orders likewise occur. 

The Ionic style was rcUined in Asia Minor, but it became loss 
stunted and richer ; whilst in Sicily the heavy Doric style continued 
to be preferred. 

A freer treatment than was admissible in the case of temples was 
employed in smaller buildings ; as, for insUnce, the Choragic monu- 
ment of Lysicrates at Athens. 

§ 74. The general characteristic of the architecture of this period 
was mature developement The Doric style, freed from its former 
heaviness, developed a splendid grace. The Ionic stylo was no 
longer confined to the race of the HeUenes and to Asia Minor, and 
displayed a richer and brighter phase, joined with the severity of the 
Doria Lastly, the Corinthian order was occasionally used, especially 
for smaller mooumenta. 
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Foubte P£biod. — FnoM Alexander the Great till the 
S uBJcraATiON OP Greece ix the Middle of the Second 
Century after Christ. 

§ 75. Alexander, the founder of a mighty empire, wn& especially 
eolicitous for the furtheraoco Grecian ai*L Although after his 
death his empire was split up into many individual states, yet they 
were ruled by Greek princes. Greciau culture, in consequence, was 
widely spread, as these priucea were naturally desirous to promote iU 
interests in their capitals. New cities were founded, such as AleX' 
andria and Antioch, as also Troas, Nicomedia, Prusia, and Scleucia, 
and consequently new fields of labour were opened for architects, who 
carried out their designs with a splendour and luxury which was but 
little in accordance with the previous rate of expenditure. In Greeco, 
on the other hand, no such amount of building was going on, as her 
wants had been supplied in this respect by bygone generations. The 
Corinthian style was almost exclusively employed in the few build* 
ings which were erected, while the Doric fell nearly into disuse, and 
generally speaking a taste for the colossal prevailed. From hence- 
forward the true Grecian spirit and conception of form disappeared 
from architecture. It became susceptible to foreign elements, or, 
properly speaking, dwindled down into them. 

§ 7fi. After this short historical summary an attempt must now 
he made to chai'acterize the individual component parts which con* 
stitute the sum total of Grecian architecture. 

And first of all the nature of the temples must be investigated 
and made clear'^those buildings by which the development of Grecian 
architecture becomes especially evident to us, and which formed its 
principal aim and object, and which served as a type for buildings of 
another character. 

§ 77. The typical form of temple did not alter, but variations 
in individual architectural details gave expression to characteristic 
dififerences of style. These differences form certain orders or styles, 
the peculiarities of which are easily recognized, and are permanently 
accepted as generic. Still, however, in different buildings slight 
modifications and alterations in proportion and ornamentation are 
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found, and a treatment of details that was Rometimes vigorous, some* 
times delicate. Such modifications, however, are always so introduced 
as to harmonize with the exisUng style. 

§ 79. These orders or styles are usually called the column** 
orders, because it is in the column that the diSerence of style is 
most clearly perceptible. Of these orders there were in Greece, until 
the time of the Romans, three— via, the Doric, the Ionic, and the 
Corinthian, which were developed and adopted in the foregoing 
historical succession. The Doric style is characterized by simplicity 
and strength, the Ionic by grace and delicacy, the Corinthian by 
more lightness and richness of decoration. Of these orders the Doric 
and the Ionic were those which were the earliest and oftoncst employed 
in Greece, the former of the two being prefened for largo temples. 
Later the Corinthian order supervened, and was principally used 
for buildings of small dimensions. It was tbo Romans who first 
employed this order in preference in tho porticos of their temples 
of large dimensions, because it was intrinsically adapted to meet 
their tosto for splendour and effect. The two first-named ordoi's 
were so designated from the names of tho races by which they were 
employed and developed. 

In spito of all difference of the form and character of the details, 
the entire structuro in both orders rests on tho same principles. 
The severity and simplicity of the Doric order is expressed not only 
by the impression of the whole building, but also very clearly by the 
profile of the smallest moulding of the same ; that is, by the shape 
of Us outline, or wLat might be termed the profile of its intersection 
by a plane. The greater elegance of the Ionic order is expressed 
on the other hand both in its ei\semhl€ and its details, by finer and 
more numerous mouldings and by richer and more graceful orna- 
mentation. Whilst the former order sheds its solemn and sublime 
influence at a distance, the latter appears to be suitable for thorn 
buildings which have to be viewed more closely. 

§ 79. The principal parts which constitute a column-order we as 
follows 

The column, which is always circular, and becomes smaller to- 
wards the top ; this is called diminution. This tapering does not, 
however, assume the form of a straight line, but of an hyperbolic 
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curve, which is called the entasis^ for the cdlumu swells Id a geotlc 
curve towards the middle, and the straight line is resumed as It 
approaches the top. Whilst the diminution answers the purpose of 





Tcin|»]c Thmut ftt Athcu». 


supporting tho weight, the curve gives an clastic and lifelike 
appearance to the support Whilst the convex line prevents the 
column from looking concave, the curve is in reality so slight that it 
is hardly perceptible, being in the Parthenon, for instance, only t+t 
the height of the column. 

The shaft is ornamented with Dutings, wliicb surround it These 
are perpendicular channellings which give the column a varied and 
animated appearance by the alternation of light and shado, and 
pleasingly emphasize its circular form. (See Figs. Ill and 114 for the 
Doric, and Figs. 118 and 119 for the Ionic and Corinthian orders.) 

§ 80. Belonging to the shaft, with the exception of the Doric, 
is the base or foot, which is requisite on sssthetic grounds. It 
always consists of horizontal members, of which tho lower is a quad- 
rangular slab, called the plinth, and the upper assume either a 
convex or a hollow profile. As a transition to the horizontal enta- 
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blftture the column has besides a capital, which, in its organic fonna> 
tioD, is to be regarded as the bead of the column, and at the same 
time is the most character isUc part of the columU'Order. 

§ 81. On the capital rests the entablature (see Fig. 82), con* 
sisting of three principal parts: the architrave, the frieze, and the 
cornice; over which rises on the front and back sides the pediment 
or gable, composed of tiles or slabs of marble, forming a slanting 
roof of more or less acute inclination: on the front side are placed 
ante*finse. which are generally ornamented with a palm*leat 

On the apex and two lower angles of the pediment wore intro- 
duced acrotcria, sometimes ornaments of flowers and tendrils (Figs. 


?\g. SI. 



iU« frora tb« TenpU 
of DlASA, At £pbMtlk 

Fig. 84. 



AcrotcriA, cr IUof-| frointb« 

Tvipple of ThoMHO ai Atboos. 


Fig. S5. 



u<«uisaucu.LAjiuiiij> 


AcroUris from tlie Ten|ile of biinerra at ^gtoa. 


83 and 84), and sometimes statues of gods or animals (Fig. 85). 
These were placed on small pedestals, and offered au mstbetic con- 
trast to the sliding effect which w*ould otherwise have been pro* 
ducod by the oblique lines of the pediment. 

The tympanum, which was somewhat recessed, contained groups 
of statues in high relief, which represented some mythological event. 

§ 82. In conjunction with the column mention must here be 
mode of the antre, which were originally the projectincr fronts 
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of the side walls in temples in aotis (see Section 84), these were 
also slightly projected sidewards. In Grecian buildings these 
antae are never crowned with a capital, as these were only cal* 


Pig. sa 


Pig. 87. 



SftctioD Bad VIbv from bcBMtb tb# Cfti»Boi.8 
frocB U>e Fropjrlsum Bt BJcusis. 




1 . 


ConlcBBnd 8oc]o 
of Anta. 


culated for a round shaft. They have, however 
their peculiar base and capping, which are 
quite different from those of the column, 
and are generally continued along the inter- 
vening walls, and answer the purpose of sup- 
porting the architraves or cross beams which He between the 
columns and the wall. On these cross beams are slabs for the 
ceiling of the portico, in which caissons, i.e., square panels, are 


hollowed. (Fig. 87.) 

§ 83. When all these architectural details ai-e united in one 
haimonious whole, this tnsenMt has an incomparably imposing 
eflfect from the natural simplicity and dearness of its arrangement : 
and especially the manner in which the sculptural embellishment is 
introduced, 60 as never to come into collision with the architectural 
organism, but rather to accommodate itself to it In no Grecian 
monument is a sense of excess produced by superabundance of orna- 
mentation or sculpture on individual parts of the structure, such as 
pediment or frieze. This separation of the plastic from the archi- 
tectural element, together with its eubordinalion to the dominant 
motive, is especially worthy of imitation for all time. Caryatides 
(Fig. 88) are a blending of architecturo and sculpture, but they are 
not of frequent occurrence. These Caryatides are human figures. 
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which serve as supports instead of a column (Fig. 89). and a similar 
purpose is answered by male figures, wbicb are technically called 
Atlantes. 

§ 84. Forms of templea The different forms of temples arc 
constituted by the application of the above-mentioned arch i tec tonical 
peculiarities in a less or greater degree. 

1. The temple in antis (Fig. 90). in which tbe pteromaia. or ends 


Fig. sa ris. so. 



Pig. 89. 



CArrutis from tha Erocblhoum 
at Atbev. 


Prortyl#- Prrtftl# of Oi# CaiyatU. Pig. 88. 

«Uli podwtal tfid ODiablatore. 


of tho side walls, project so as to form pilssteivlike pioi-s called ante, 
lietween which are columns, generally two in number. 

2. The prostyle (Fig. 91), in which the pronaos. or porch, is foimed 
in its entire breadth by a disposition of columns, generally four in 
number, so that the corner columns stand in front of the ante, with 
an intervening space. 

3. Tbe amphiprostyle. in which both the front and back of the 
temple have the prostyle arrangement. 

4. The peristyle or peripteral (Fig, 92). surrounded by columns on 
all sides, in which the front and baek frequently have double rows of 
columos, and are both hezastyle. 
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5. The pseudoperlptera], occurrlDg extremely rarely la Grecian 
arcbttecture> in which the peripteral is imitated by columns attached 
to the walls. 

6. The dipteral, surrounded by a double colonnade, with porticos 
of from eight to ten columns in front (Fig. 93). 



T«iup!« of at Temple of Jspiter Oljoipus ut Temple of Jupiter Olympus at 

Atbeoa. Peripteral. Aiteae. DiptoraL Seliauatum. PMu<todi|^eraI. 


7. The pseudodiptei'al, which rarely occurs, is a dipteral witli the 
inner range of columns omitted throughout (Fig. 

6. The circular temples were of two kinds 

a. The most usual was the peripteral, which had a circular cell a, 
or cell, surrounded by a colonnade (Fig. 95). 

h. The monopteral, which was an open circle of columns support- 
ing a roof or entablature, and consequently without a cella. 

c. The pseudoperipteral, in which, as in the oblong pseudo* 
peripteral, the columns were attached to tlie vz, 

walls of the cella. 

These circular temples, which are far from 
common, and in which Corinthian columns ai-e 
usually employed, were, for the most part, 
intended for the worship of Vesta. 

§ 85. A further distinction was made in 
temples according to the number of columns in _ . , 

, . Tcmpl« of at 

ifont ; this number, however, was always an OItoIL 
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evea one. They arc called tetraetyle, aezastyle, octaaiyle, decaeiyle, 
and dodecastyle, from having four» six, eight, ten, and twelve columns 
respectively. The number of columns lengthways m the peripteral was 
very various, but was generally uneven. The Hypcethtal was a 
temple of large dimensions, in which the inner space, or cells, was 
open, and had within its walls colonnades corresponding to the ex* 
temal rows of columns, which were often double. Thus the temple in 
Fig. 93 is a decastyle bypcethral dipteral. 

A further distinction is drawn according to the space between 
the columns : thus we have the pycuostyle (narrow column), 
times the diameter measured at the apopbage ; S 3 ^tyle (close 
column). 2 diameters ; eustyle (elegant column). 2^ diameters ; dia* 
style (wide column), and arcestyle (very wide column). StQ Fig. 96. 
The last two varieties do not properly belong to Grecian arebiteo* 
ture. but were called into existence by the Romans. 

Fi^ oc. 

py<nMfyf<. fiirrow colamo. 

c]«)e coluDB. 

e>saat oft'uno. 
wide cplumo. 

41 r<co^|r/r, rcry wide columo . 
umniatien. 

§ 80. The temple consisted *'f the cella, or nuos, which was 
lighted from above, and withotit windows, and of the portico, or pro- 
naos, which was connected with the naos by a door. Special 
sanctuaria were connected with many of these cell® (a. Fig. 04), 
whilst in other instances lliere occurred a posticum, or opisthodomus, 
annexed, which probably served os a treasury. 

§ 87. As regards the form of the temples, it was influenced, as 
we havo previously seen, in various ways, by the peculiarities of the 
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Doric and Ionic races; but the different parts must now be described 
more fully^and more clearly than was done in the general preliminary 
sketch contained in Sections 70 — S3. And first of all attention must 
be called to the mouldings, which to a certain degree constitute the 
architectural alphabet. In the same way as lettei-s serve for the 
formation of words in ocder to express thought, so the mouldings, 
viewed collectively, arc of service in the definition of architectural 
character. 

The characteristics of mouldings arc expressed by tbeir profile ; 
that is, the external outline of tbeir intersection by a plane. The form 
of the profile constitutes the essenUal criterion of the differences and 
gradations of style not only in Grecian architecture, but also in later 
styles. A due understanding of the subject is consequently of the 
highest importance. 

The principal mouldings are the following : 

The list, fillet, or tenia, which is particularly employed as a con- 
necting link between curved mouldings (Fig. 97). When broader 
it forms the abacus. It also, as the corona (^laon) in the Doric, 
forms the most essential moulding of the cornice. 

The astragal (Fig. 09) pig. or. Pis. Fig. oo. 

is a small moulding, of a 
semicircular profile, which 
serves as a bead be- 
tween other mouldings, 
or to mark off the neck at the junction of the capital and the 
ah aft 

When this astragal assumed larger dimensions, it was employed 
at the base of tbe column, and was called the torus (Fig. 100). 



T«nia. AAlfaca]. 


Fig. 101. 


Ofo’.o. 


Fig. 100. 



Tonu. 


Fig. 10:!. 


BehiAus. 




The swelling egg-shaped ovolo (Fig. 101) occurs in the Doric 
oomice, at its upper termination, beneath a fillet, and is alsu em- 
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ployed between other mouldings. When enriched it is called an egg 
and tongue moulding, and is employed as pait of the Ionic capital. 
With a rather more oblique curve and more marked projection, the 
moulding occui*8 as the echinus in the Doric capital (Fig. 102), and 
with further alteration in outline as the cyma or ogee of the Doric 
entablature. 


103. 7*8. 104. Pif. 105. Fig. lOd. 



Csvotto formed of tvo 
4|u«rt«r*eire]«i. 

The cavetto was a hollow moulding in the shape of a quadrant, 
which, when of small dimensions, was used between other mouldings, 
as, for instance, at the upper and lower ends of the neck ; but when 
of large size it was also employed as the crowning moulding of the 
cornice (Fig. though when so used m Grecian buildings its 

shape was somewhat contracted (Fig. 105). 

In the Attic base a cavetto occurred, which wos composed of two 
quarter -circles 'With different radii (Fig. lOG). 

Tbe cyma, in the shape of a wavy line, was convex above and 
concave below (Fig. 107). Fig. lOiJ represents the same sharply 
indented, as it occurred, for instance, in the capitals of ant® in 
Grecian architecture (Fig. 108). 


Pi«. 109. Fig. 108. Pig. 107. Fig. 110. 



Cyma. Cyma. Cyma raTcraa, or Tolw*. 

The Ogee was frequently employed as tbe upper division of 
the Ionic and Corinthian comice, but it was then concave above and 
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Fij. 111. 


convex below, and was surmounted by a fillet (Fig. lOO). Both mould' 
mgs, 107 and 109, were employed as base mouldings iu their reversed 
shape, and were then known as cyma rtvtr^a. (Fig. 110 a and h). 

§ 88. Of the two styles which were employed by the Dorian and 
Ionian races, and which are in conse* 
quence usually called the Done and 
Ionic orders, the older is the Doric. 

Its principal features, as well as its 
mouldings and ornaments, arc simple, 
its character is severe, and it bears 
throughout the impress of repose, 
solidity, and strength. 

The Doric columns (Fig. Ill), 
which are short, powerful, and closely 
ranged together, in order to support 
the weight of the massive entablature, 
consist of the shaft and the capital, 
and rest immediately without base on 
the upper step, which serves as the 
ground-floor, or stereobateof the temple. 

The shaft is channelled perpendicularly 
into twenty flutes, which have a sharp 
edge, or arris (Fig. 114), and is greatly 
diminished towards the top, so that 
the diameter above is much less than 
at the base. This tapering does not 

take place in a straight line, but bv a . ^ - , 

gradual decrease in a gentle parabolic ofKejH uncat Facsiuui. 



curve, which is known as the entasis. 

§ 89, The capital (Figs. 113 and 11b), the object of which in 
supporting weight is cleaxly evident, consists of three parts. The 
echinus is the most important of these, as being by its formation most 
essentially characteristic of the vaiious sliades of difference in the 
Doric style. The ochinus is surrounded at the lower part by several 
fillets, as also by a cavetto, or other hollow moulding, and is separated 
at the top from the architrave by the abacus, which isaqpuadrangular 
block, projecting considerably beyond the abaft. The an (a*, or 
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pilaatcrs wbicb correspond to the columns, have so capitals, properly 
speaking, but a top moulding of the description shown in the profile 
in Fig. 115. 



Pr«fi tc of A Doric Ctpi Ul 
At iho Pwthoooo At 
AUiotA. 


Fi«. 114. 


ProAlo of FilSotk unOor FroSlo of \ 
iho Echtnui atowA in pilutor 
Fig. 1 IS OB AO OD« conioe. 
lArged aeolo. 

Viz. lie. 


Tbc Doric Order in tue PArtdoaoD aX AiUc:.''. 


Plotinga of tho Doric 
CeluiDB, 1 acftle. 


§ 90. llie ar. 
chitrave is a rectan* 
gular block, sepa* 
rated by a project* 
ing fillet from tho 
frieze. 

The frieze of the Doric cider 
is not taken up with sculpture in 
uninterrupted succession, but it 
occurs in groups at regular inter* 
vals, separated by featui-es called 
tryglyphs (Fig. IIG a), which are 
quadi'angular, projecting slabs, 
higher than they are broad, with 
perpendicular channels, and are 
to be considered as supports of 
tlic corn ice. Tb ey are d istrib u ted 
in such a way, that one occurs over 
the middle of each column and of 
each intervening space ; in the 
case of the comer columns, how* 
ever, the tryglyphs are introduced 
at the corners and not over the 
centre of the column. The spaces 
formed between the tryglyphs 
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Fig. 115. 


Fig.ns. 
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ftro coiled metopes (6). They are either squares or oblongs of 
greater breadth than height, and were originally open, and 
occasionally used as depositories for sacrificial implements. After 
they were closed, alto-reliefs were generally introduced ; which, in 
the larger temples, represented the deeds of gods and heroes, and iu 
the smaller one the skulls of animals. Under each tryglyph, under 
the fillet of the architrave, occurs a small facia, from which hangs a 
row of so-called gutts, or drops (c), which correspond in number and 
position to the try glyphs. 

lathe comice (Figs. 116 and 117) small slabs, called mutules, 
project in the first place over each tryglyph (Fig. 116 cQ, from the 
quadrangular lower side of which, being 
equal in breadth to the tryglyphs, depend Fig. 117. 


three rows of gutUe, similar to those 
which occur below the tryglyph. They 
have a slanting direction, and are some- 
times introduced not only over the 
try glyphs, but also over the metopes. 
The prominent slab or corona which caps 
these (compare Fig. 85 is finished off 
by an independent leaf-moulding, which 
IS in lu turn surmounted by tbc cyma, or 
ogee, which, being of large proportions 
and decorated with lions’ heads, forms tlje 



Pr^l« of (he Coroico, Fig. 11^, 
os 08 csLirgoiJ oeoJe. 


topmost finish of the structure. 


The pediment has neither tryglyph s nor mutulea 
§ 91. During tlieir period of development, Doric buildings as- 
sumed heavy, massive proportions. Host of the Grecian temples in 
Italy and Sicily belonged to this period. The diminution of the 
column is so marked that the diameter of the upper part only equals 
two-tUirds of the lower (sec Fig. Ill); the distance between the 
columns scarcely exceeds the breadth of the lower diameter, which in 
Itself was equal to one-fourth of the height of the column. At the 
same time the entablature is occasionally half the heiglit of the 
column, whilst the pediment assumes the same proportion. The 
mouldings, especially the echinus, have profiles which correspond with 
these heavy proportions. Many temples, however, which preserve 
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this heavy character m their main outlines^ are more elegant in 
subsidiary detail. 

§ 92. On tlie other band, dunng the palmy days of the Doric 
style, when it was in general use in Greece itself, by abandoning its 
former too heavy proportions it ceased to convey the impression of 
excessive strength, and without relinquishing any of its beauties, it 
assumed that tender but, at the same time, magnificent grace which 
is characteristic of Grecian genius. The column had a diminution 
of only one-sixth of the diameter and an interval of and reached 
a height of from 5^ to 6 times the diameter (see Fig. 82). The 
height of the entablature and of the pediment was reduced to one* 
third of the height of the column. The individual paits were 
proportionately more elegantly formed. 

§ 93. In the period of decadence the proportions became still 




2J3. Jignter, and the individual parts 

I appeared flat and wanting in cha* 

racter, with less reference to the 
structure as a whole. 

§ 94. The Ionic order was 
Indebted for its earlier develop- 
mBaLSlalA ment to western Asiatic influence, 
V\\9 <iHb« Fluting of notably to that of PersepoHs ; but 
ibi-n Column. Inode. maturer beauties are to be 

attributed to n Doric source. lU 
main features arc the same as in the Doric style ; their 
forms, however, are diflei'ent. The Ionic order has 
more mouldings, its forms are richer and more 
elegant, and. as a style, it is lighter and more giace- 
lul than the Doric. The Doric order has been com- 
pared to the male and the Ionic to tlie female figure. 

Ionic nuor in ibo ^ ^onic columii has a less diminished 

ErcchiheuiB at shaft and a smaller parabolic curve than the Doric. 
Aihena. is. like the Doric, channelled ; the flutings, which 

are 24 in number, are separated by annulets (Fig. 119), and are 
therefore nanower. but at the same time deeper, than the Doric, 
and are terminated at the top and liottom by a final curvature. 

§ 9<>. The column has a base, which, as essential parts, has a 


Ionic PilUr in (be 
Crcchtheum at 

Athena. 
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A(Uc Bue in ibe Temple Mtpcr a TtflU* 
n( Adieiie. 

consists of two tori scp&mteU by 
cftvotto. the whole having a plinth as 
basis ; the upper torus being less 
high and project iog than the lower. 

8 97. In the capital (Fig. 124) 

Column ioti. ** replti.^ either 

of MiDervs PoUm nt Prieoe. by a cyma ornamcDted with leaves, 

or, 11101*0 generally, by an ovolo with 
ft pearbbeading beneatli. Instead of the Doric abacus there 
^c^rs a cushion*like band in its p!ace> whose ends wound in a 
shape and coiled with elastic force, when viewed either from 


» pearbbeading beneatli. 


moulded or plain cavetto with a torus above (Fig. 121), or the torus 
IB placed above two cavetti, which are themselves separated by 


Bftto tromtbo Tem|>Io ef Apotto BosQ from tboTompIo of Moulding of MoulOiag of 
Did^mauf oi Miletus. Her* at Samoa. tbo ToniA. (be Caeetto. 

several intervening mouldings (Figs. 120 and 122). Tho so-called 
Attic base is the form which most frequently occurs (Fig. 123); and 


Pis. 122. 


Fi*. 123. 


Fig. 121. 
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looie Cftpliil inm t1i» T«iap 1 « of Mintm ToMta ftt Frie&o. 


Fif. 105. 



bido.tiow of Fig. 124, 


12(5. Fig- 127. 



Sodion of tho Volute } plan pf pig. 1 ^ 4 . 


in front or behind, form 
volute A, which on both sides 
considerftblj exceed the 
diameter of the column, and 
aUo surpass the architrave 
in breadth. These volutes, 
or scrolls, when viewed from 
the side, appear to meet in 
the middle, and foi*m a wavy 
line over the echinus (Fig. 
125). The intervals of the 
spiral coils are slightly 
hollowed, in order to bring 
them into more relief, and 
in this way the so-called 
channel is formed, which is 
continued in the horizontal 
portion which connects the 
volutes. 

In ono description of 
this form of capital the 
volutes project much more 
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proiainently anu ha^c double cbaunels, so that they have the 
appearaoce of two superiocumbent aud intertwiniog cuehioDs. 
The upper part of the shaft is, moreover, separated from the main 
portion by fillets, connected with the capital as a necking, and 
ornamented with enrichments of dowers and tendrils which mo 
round it (Fig 128). 


Kg. 1S8. Pig. 129. 



Ionic CapiUl In tbc Erccklbeum n% Athens. Imic Capilal from the Temple ct 

ApoUo nt 

Fig 129 shows an exceptional Ionic capital, which is frequently 
met with, but which differs from the normal shape. 

The good effect of the Ionic capital is really only produced by the 
front-view. It seems calculated to be introiluced between pillois and 
ant^, and not in a disconnected peristyle with angle columns. In 
angle columns, however, the volutes are sometimes constructed in 
such a way that they meet at both sides diagonally (Fig. 180). 



Half Sjde-Tiiir. Ionic A Qgle -Column ffum u..; Scctlow : «. Prom tbe 

TempU of Mioerv* PoIim al front ; b. From tlie side, 

Atbeofi. Front Vi«w. 


The capital of the ant® and pilasters is without volnte^, as is 





seen in Fig. ISl. The shaft has no flutisgs ; the base, on the other 
band> is the same as in the columns, and is continued round the walls 
as a plinth.. 

§ 98. The architrave 
consists of several facis 
which project slightly one 
over the other, and which 
are separated by small 
hollowed mouldings and 
capped by a moulded 
band (Fig. 132). Tho 
friese is undivided, either 
plain or with arabesques 
representing either im- 
plements used in worship 
or simple plants. The 
frieze also bears the name 
of the Zopborua. 


Finn of %D Aegle 
Volulc. 


loiuc Ante Capiul from iHe 
Temple of Miocira Polioe 
hi Atboae. 


Vlow of Coreer'Deotolj 
from boDeoth. 


In the comice the 
corona forms, as in the 
Doric, the principal fea- 
ture, but it does not stand 
out rectangularly, as in 
the Doric order, but gains 
its projection by several 
gradual nchly moulded 
gradations. 


Ionic EbiabUltuo fcoD ilio Temple of Minerro Folbs 
et Prieoe. 
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Under the corona, between mouldings which varj in different 


instances, occur denticuli, or denteU, which may be defined a$ small 
quadrangular blocks resembling teeth, cut out at narrow intervals in 
a square block. When these deotels meet at the comers (Fig. 
133), a plain square space is formed m which sometimes an orna- 
mentation, as shown in B'ig. 133, is introduced, or occasionally a 
glandiform drop, as depicted in Fig. 141. 

These deotels do not occur in the Ionic structures in Attica during 



Uole Coreiec from tbs TtCDpU of 
MiAtrro PoUm ftt Priooc. 


SotUoB of Fig. ISf. ihroagb tbo Lion'o head 
«s )«i9 fpou(. 


the first and best period ; m those in Asia Minor, on the other hand, 
they are invariably met with. Over thedentels and below the corona 
is the cyma (b), the contour of which is wavy. 

The crowning mouldings are carried out conformably to tlie high 
ornamentation and perfection of the lower portions. The same is 
the case with the upper mouldings of the antae and the coffered work 
in the roof of the inienor. 

§ 99. As regards the proportions of the Ionic order, no such 
remarkable difference as in the Doric is perceptible m the monuments 
which have been preserved to us. The height of the column is from 
eight-and-a-half to nine times the lower diameter ; the distance 
between the columns averages about twice the diameter, while 
the height of the entablature is not quite one quarter that of the 
column. 

§ 100. The essential difference between the Corinthian order 
and the Ionic consi.sts only in the capital ; but its proportions are 
lighter and more slender, and the individual barts are more rich and 
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elegant. The column is sonte times ten times the height of tlie lower 
diameter, and is fluted like the Ionic. The bases of the two orders 



Fig. 136. 


Capitol <pf tha Cbongic 

of L/»ienitoa at Atheu. 


arc materiallj the same. The Attic 
base is generally employed, which has 
been desenbed under the Ionic order 
(Fig. 123). 

§ 101. The capital (Figs. 136 and 
137) has generally the shape of an 
expanded calyx ; iU form in this in- 
stance, as so often happens in the 
architecture of other nations, being 
borrowed fix>m organic nature. Over 
an astragal, which separates the capital 
from the shaft, rise fini two rows of 


leaves, each consisting of eight leaves so 
arranged that those of the second row spring from the interstices of 
the first. From the interstices of this second row spring stems with 


Fig. 137. 



CcrintUtoft C®pitol fro® (be Tco»|4c of ApoUo Didymicua ot Jtiletoa 
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a sort of bud, under the leaves of which sprout two stalks, which curl 
spirally towards both sides, in sucb a manner that each of the smaller 
scrolls combines in the middle, whilst the thicker ones meet at the 
angles, and, projecting considerably, form graceful volutes. The 
Acanthus, or brauk-ursine, is imitated in the leaves, as well as in 
the buds and stalks. The abacus is square in shape, with its sides 
curved into a retreating semicircle, and its truncated comers covered 
by tbe conjunction of volutes above referred to (Fig. 138), A flower 


is placed in the middle of each of 
these hollowed sidea The above 
are tbe principal features of the 
Corinthian capital, which is, how* 
ever, susceptible of greater varia* 
tion and freedom than tbe capitab 
of other orders. The capitals 
sometimes occur without volutea 
The stmctural tendency which 


Tig. 138. 



Abacus of tbe Coriotbioa Cspiul. 


prevails in the capitals of all 


orders to change from the circular form of the shaft into the square. 


T\g, 139. 



CoriDtbUo capital from tbe Temple of Apollo DUIrciisus at MUeUis. 
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and which iu the E>onc order takes place immediately, ts modiHed in 
the Ionic hy the voluted nature of the capital, and in the Corinthiaxi 
by representations of vegetable life. Without being an actual imi* 
tation of nature, still the designs of nature are therein artistically 
conceived and made use of. Figs. 131) and 140 serve an example 


Fic. HO. 



PiUster Cftpit4l from Toaplv of ApoUo Did jmicui. 


how the capitals of anise and pilasters differ at times from those of 
column;:. 

§ 102. Tlie Corinthian cornice (Figs. HI to 144*) is only dis- 
tinguished from the Ionic by its mutules and modillioDS, which take 
tho place of the dentels in the latter style. They are fewer in num- 


Pig. HI. 



C«ribU»iftti ConttPo frem tbeTeiopie of Jgpitor AiUc'Vjew. 

SUter ftt Borne. 


Owjog to the lack of a Coriothian Conin in any woU-preaerred Grecian 
biuldiog, the Uliiatratiou Laa to be borrowed from a Roman atracture. Tbie, however, 
ebowa tho Grecian design of tho Corinthiati Cortxcc, with the addition of increaacd 
ricUbOM in decoration. 
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ber, htt richer and more ornamented, as well as more projecting. 
They have an undulating shape, Uke volutes/ with an acanthus leaf on 
the under side (Fig. 145). Between these in the corona rectangular 


Pis. 142. 


Fiff- 14“.. 



Sidft.Tiew of tUe in Fig. 141. 


pjOAl.tiew of tbf Mntules 

iu Fig. 141. 


coffers are sunk, ornamented witli 
rosettes. Occasionally Jentels oc* 
cur with mutulcs beneath : in 
fact, the Corinthian cornice, i.s 
liable to frequent variations in 
its formation and composition. 

§ 103, Grecian architectural 
designs are in general to be deno- 
minated as national in so far as 
they could only have been de* 
veloped in conjunction with that 
love of the beautiful which was so 
eminently characteristic of the 
Greek, together with an intuitive 
perception of harmony and mo- 
deration in embellishment. One 
principal feature, however, of 
Grecian artistic forms is that 


Fi;. Uf. 









Vkw 41*0111 with jMineningB of (bo 

MuUiW» in Fig, 111. 


they owe their existence and development to univei'sal crsthotic law.s, 
and that wliile due consideration is taken of material and construc- 
tion, the arbitrary principle which we noticed, for inslance, in Indian 
arcliitecture, is totally unrecognised. A natural developraenl from 
their original basis is either clearly perceptible, or polo ted to in such 
a way that the constructive purpose and design appear clearly tlirpugli 
all enrichment and ornamentation. The form and ombellishment of 
the individual parts are not arbitrarily arranged ; and they sat ii>fy 
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the require ments of the eye and the taste by the manner and the 
position in iviiich they are introduced, and give expression to con* 
Btructive functions by the employment of most significative forms. 

Attention must hero be directed to the influence which the beau* 
tiful close-grained marble of which their buildings wei-e constructed 
must have exercised on the outlines of Grecian art. By comparison 
with other nations wesee^that the mateiial Is of primary importance 
in the development of an architectural style, and practically deter* 
mines its forms ; exercising as great an influence os do nationalities 
and resthetica Thus In Western Asia the constructions of burnt or 
unburut bricks or wood form a striking contrast to the Indian 
monuments of Eastern Asia, which oic hewn out of the live rock, 
while both present an equally vivid antithesis to Grecian forms 
of art. 

§ 104. As regard.^ the fulfilment of aesthetic requirements, to 
which allusion has been made in a pravious paragraph, special men- 
tion must here be made of the way in which the Grecian column 
and its capital exemplifies the conflict of supporting and supported 
bodies, especially the individual parts of tho capital. This is shown 
in the Doric capital by the echinus and the necking, in the Ionic by 
the volutes, which seem designed like an intermediate elastic cover* 
ing. The shaft, besicles, typifies the same pnnciple in its vigorous 
plant-likc structure, and by its entasis expresses its inherent strength, 
which Is merely checked by the encumbrance of the superstructure, 
whilst the flutings add materially to the soaring effect of the shaft, 
and, besides giving richness to tlic cohimn, perform also tho office 
of bringing out its circular shape. The intention of this design 
is corroborated by the fact that neither pilasters nor antee are 
fluted. 

In the Doric oraer tlic above- mo ntioned points ore still more 
strictly adhered to, as the severity of its whole tone demands. Tho 
echinus with its connecting fillets has the additional object of coun- 
terbalancing the marked diminution of the column. In the Corin- 
thian column, which certainly only occurs at a later period and in 
isolated instances, this characteristic and constructional design is but 
slightly, or not at all, perceptible; for grace and elegance were then 
more highly esteemed than dignity and solemnity. 
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§ 105. Iq tlie case of the entablature also, especially in the 
Doric, the construction of stone architecture* was effect uated in a 
eimple manner. The architraves (Fig. HG a) which rest on the 
column, support the stone ccih 
ing-pleces (6), which connect the 
row of columns with the wall 
beliind : the ends of these blocks 
form triglyphs (c), or at any rate 
give the idea of the same, since 
Bometimes perpendicular prism- 
like cavities are hewn, under 
which appear the gutla;, whose 
shape was borrowed from nature 
(see Fig, 110), whilst the spaces 
between, which are called me- 
topes, remain open, or are closed 
with stone slabs (J). Slightly 
projecting over these are the c^n.trudiw of tw Doric Eauuwurt. 
flat stones (e), which themselves 

support the corona (/), on which rest the tiles. Under the coi-nice, 
as under the triglyphs, and corresponding with them, gulfs ave 
employed, in rows one behind the other. Whilst the flat loof-tiles 
which lie over the comice, and which are necessarily pierced in order 
to allow the water to run otf, are provided with leaf mouldings by 
way of enibelliebment, the crowning ornament is attained by the 
anteflxs, or facade-tiles, which often assume the shape of palm 
leaves, and ore placed in front of the gutter-tiles (x in Fig. 149), 
which latter are iQteude<>to cover the joints in the flat tiles (y in 
Fig. 149). 

In the Ionic entablature the coronae are often supported by 
denteU placed at small intervals, which serve to relieve the lengtli, 
and produce a lively and ornamental e fleet by the abrupt alternation 
of light and shade. 

0 The old opioiofi, held bj Hirtead others, tbet the forms of Greolso Architeeturo 
owe their exieksoce to wood* work ooy oow fairly be coosidered aa refuted end 
exploded. The subject is thoroughly discussed io a publicstioo eotitlcd ‘*TUe most 

Esseotud Elemeats of MoowmepUl Archittetnre, by J. H, Wolff.’’ 


Fig. 14C- 
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The cross'beams, which fbrm the trigljpha ia the Doric frieze, 
are consequeotly oot perceptible, asd are, moreoyer, hidden by a 

Fif. 147. Fig. 148. 


AnUfixt from tiM Propyl^vtiD 
ul Atb^iu. 


aAt«6sA with puinted «mb«IU»hi&out, from 
tbft Acrapolii at Athcos. 


Fif. 149. 


connecting fillet. This cross-beam construction was soon abandoned 
botli in the Doric and Ionic orders, whilst in their stead thin 

coating-slabs were 
employed to effect a 
real and perceptible 
lightening ; at the 
same time, however, 
the original shape 
was externally pre- 
served. 

We gather from 
this that all these 
parts, besides the 
constructive reasons 

mentioned above, have reference to a due and important regard 
for form. In this way the minor projection of the architrave 
and its mouldings prepares the eye for the great prominence of the 
cornice, wliilst the retreating frieze forms the intermediate step ; for 


OreciMi Boof-Trle coQfttructioo. 
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a cornice without a frieze must invariably produce un unsatisfactory 
impression. The same principle, of leading from smaller to larger 
projections tbiough intervening links, is recognised in other parts 


of Grecian aichitec- 
turo besides tbe en- 
tablature: and this 
assists that contrast 
between perpendicular 
and horizontal lincs» 
which is requisite in 
order to give anima- 
tion to the structure, 
as well as for that be- 
tween the supportiug 
and supported portions 
—a contrast which Is 
not abrupt but gentle, 
and effectuated by 
alternately marked or 
slight piojection" and 



Orolo «itb l*earl*bea4ui^. 
Fjtf. lAI, 



l<CAf*Diid M M«uldiaj« 


I'e tract! on of the con- 
tour, both it! the plan 
and the profile of the 
building. 


Fig. 152. 



Ffrt. 


§ lOG. The cm. 
hellish me nts which the 
individual mouldings 
of the cornice received 
in all the columnar 
orders, remain usually 
the same, accommo- 
dating themselves to 
the profile and position 
in which they are in- 
troduced. These em- 
bellishnsents are pearl- 
beading for fillets, for 



\WiuUA Fret i*aU«ra>< 
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quarter-rouniJs, or ovolos, oval -shaped eggs (Fig. 150) : for the 
undulated moulding or cyma principally the pointed wavy leaf 

IM. Fig. 357. 





SeroK Enr{ebD9;it. 


Fig, 158. 



Onuoeot on Arcbiiravo 
Sottt 



Doablo Twut OD ftn A«(regal* 
Fig- 151. 


<iuiUoebo PoticTa. 
Fig. 1Q2. 








Fainted OranmeaU. 

(Fig. 151), whilst with bands, tenie, and quadrangular slabs the 
rectilineal intertwined fret (Fig. 152 to 156), or the scroll enrichment 
(Fig. 157) was used. The scotia. with its simple hollowing, as well 
ivs the wavy cynia reversa, are ornamented as is shown by Fig. 132 h 
and by Figs. 104 to 107. 
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An ornament of frequent occurrence is the simple or double scvoH 
(Figs, 158 and 159), which is generally employed on the tori of the 
base or on the soffits of the architrave (Fig. 160). On the torus is 
also to be found an enrichment of boy •leaves, fastened together like 
a garland (Fig. 161). 

It is a point particularly worthy of notice that these embellish' 
n>ents in the Grecian style uniformly assist in bringing out the 
intention of the mouldings, in such a way that the magnificence of 
Grecian ornamentation never, \vith all its richness, runs counter to the 
simple, moderate, and practical character of the style, for the repetition 


Fiff. ICS. 



Pdmette OrnaoesU tnm the £r«cbtbeviD at Atbcaa. 


Fis. 194. Fie- 



PAisU4 Orumeoto ob Friesee and Facie. 
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of each scheme of oroamentatiou m form and adjuatment fulfils to a 
certain extent that office for architecture which metre does for poetry. 

The leaves and stalks of tlie acanthus plant are the pvedoroU 
natiDg clement in Grecian ornamentation. Palm-leaves, after the 
model of the shoots of the pine*apple and the flower of the honey* 
suckle, are also employed ; and these forms of enrichment are, as a 
matter of fact, those most in use at the present day. 

§ 107. In Grecian architecture everything is developed orga- 
nically and naturally. Its architectonics remain free from foreign, sym- 
bolic and arbitrary elements, and are developed in freedom, owing 
to the artistic feeling of the Greeks, and arc thus blended into an in- 
dependent whole, incapable of pi'oducing any unttsthetic stmeturo. 

As essentially characteristic of Grecian architecture the following 
points must be particularly noticed : firstly, that stone construction 
was the ruling feature in Grecian buildings, both for the whole and 
the individual details, so for os to occasion a universally received 
character os regards the exterior, even though portions of the interior 
were constructed of wood, os for instance, the roofing; secondly, that 
all spaces, as well as all openings in the walls, were invariably covered 
over horizontally. In the latter cose, this was effected by one stone 
or lintel, and by an architrave over interspaces of columns or pilas- 
ters ; but in tho spaces of the interior a roofing of beams of wood was 
also in use, together with other horizontal coverings of stone. 

Although the principal forms in general remained the same, yet 
there existed no fixed Jaw on the subject, as is shown by the numerous 
modifications of proportion which occur ; whence we may gather that 
circumstances and sentiment were allowed free play, with a certain 
artistic liberty in detail. It is because, whilst truth and purity 
of form are maintained, a certain freedom in manipulation is at 
the same time accorded, that Grecian architecture remains an un- 
dying example for all ages. But as regards imitation of the same, it 
must be borne in mind that Grecian architecture, originating as it 
did from a national element, only assumes its right and fitting 
position when in that element 

§108. The small size of Grecian buildings as contra.sted with 
the colossal structures of other nations is particularly noticeable, and 
is a further proof of a pure and delicate architectonic feeling; the 
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pleasing impression being produced by beauty of form and proportion, 
without recourse to massiveness being necessary ; and indeed the 
sense of pioderation in all relations of life was in strict accordance 
with this feeling. 

§ 109. The impression produced by the architecture of Grecian 
temples was greatly enhanced by the wall behind the columns 
presenting an unbroken background, inasmuch as it .wa.s without 
openings, tbe one door doing little towards marring the oCTect. 
Although tbe means employed in lighting tbe celta, or inner part of 
the temple, are not definitely known or agreed upon, still it may be 
assumed that this was accomplished by leaving the middle part open 
above, supported by columns, in tbe same way as in tbe atrium of 
dwelling-houses. 

By the introduction of windows tbe meaning and effect of tlic 
Grecian columnar facade would be marred. When windows wore 
introduced, they, like the doors, were usually 
constructed rather smaller above than below, in Fig. iss. 

the shape shown in Fig. 166. Besides the 
moulded architrave seen in tbe figure, both 
doors and windows have sometimes, as capping, 
a cornice immediately above the lintel, but 
never a complete entablature with frieze, as is 
the fashion in our times. It is only when tbe 
comice is supported by two horizontal beams 
at tbe comers that even the former can 
occur. 

§ 110. POJLYCHROMT.— The Greeks were wi«<jowii.tho 
in the practice of painting their buildings in Br«iub«um #t Aiu«oi. 
party colours in order to heighten the effect. 

This discovery has only been made by the researches of mooem 
times, and it has not even yet been definitely settled in what way 
the colours were employed. This paiuting probably took place only 
in certain parts and details, in Older to bring out the architectural 
form; as, for instance, in the case of mouldings, or in the frieze, to 
set off the sculptures. Tlio temple, as a whole, appeared in the 
natural colour of the stone ; and the artificial colouring, wliiolr was 
generally dark blue and dark red, though confined to subordinate 
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Pifr 167. 



pl ft paiaud Doric EniaUaMire. 


detMls, contributed great- 
ly to tbe general effect, 
as Fig. 167 attempts to 
portray. In buildings 
constructed of inferior 
material, or overlaid with 
stucco, a more extensive 
application of colouring 
was admissible. 

Tbe colours were el-* 
ways laid on in strong, 
unbroken tints ; so that 
the painted parts were 
only stencilled in the 
simplest manner, without 
the introduction of light 
and shade. 

The general conclu- 
sion may be arrived at, 
that colouring was very 
sparingly employed on 
the plastic and orna- 
mented architectural de- 
tails, but more lavishly 
on the plainer parta 
Colours seem always to 
have been used in the 
Doric order, especially in 
(he earlier period ; at any 
rate, the most frequent 
examples of colouring 
are met with in that 
order, whilst it was less 
often employed in the 
Ionic, and certainly very 
seldom in the Corin- 
thian. 
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§ 111. Buildvrigs of wiriou^ 
columnar construc- 
tion which was ilrst of all developed 
in temples, was also similarly em- 
ployed in buildings of another 
description, whenever it was de- 
sirable to stamp an artistic impress 
on them. This columnar con- 
struction may, in fact, be said to 
embrace the whole field of Grecian 
architecture. 

Amongst these buildings, those 
intended for the drama and for 
gymnastic and musical contests 
occupy an important place. In 
their constiuction, however, more 
attention was paid to their utility 
and object than to mere show. 
These were— 

The Stadium— intended for 
gymnastic exorcises, especially for 
facing, was of an oblong shape, 
Similar to this, but on a more 
extensive scale, was the hippo- 
drome for chariot races. 

The Theatre— of a semicir- 
cular shape (Fig. ICS). That part 
in which the chorus danced and 
sang was called the orchestra; 
behind this, and facing the 
audience, was the stage for the 
performei*s who took part in the 
drama; the back of the stage 
being filled in by a permanent 
architecturally decorated scene. 

The Odeum (Fig. 1C9), for 
musical performances, resembled 


Pig. 16$. 



Orouftd^PJao Theatre at 
rig. ICO. 
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Upper pari o( a Stele. 
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the theatre, but was on a smaller scale, and roofed over in order 
to eohaoce the acoustic properties of the building. 

For both the lust-mentioned classes of buildings a so liable position 
was selected on the slope of a bill, so that the tiers of seats for the 
spectators were easily introduced, whilst at the same timo there 
would naturally be in most cases the pleasure of a beautiful view, and 
a splendid background for the scene. Although this kind of building 
was not by any means devoid of ornament, still artistic architectural 

details could, owing to the nature 
of tho position, be but sparingly 
introduced ; the upper row, how- 
ever, was generally surrounded by 
a portico. 

§ 112. Th e t ombs were, as far 
AS we know, for the most part 
plain and simple, and were called 
stelai, or pillars. They were 
capped by an enrichment re- 
sembling an acroterion (Fig. 170), 
with a simple sculpture in front, 
or a block of a shape similar to 
an altar. Sometimes tho tombs 
were rock-grottos, with an arcbl- 
tecturally decorated facade. Iti 
the later period, they were some- 
times erected of colossal propor- 
tions and with considerable artistic 
magnihcence. To this class be- 
longs the Mausoleum, which was 
elected at Halicaraassus, in Asia 
Minor, to Mausolus, by his wife 
Artemisia . Th i s ivos a py ramidal 
structure, more than a bundled 
feet high, and surmounted by a 
quadriga resting on a square 
pedestal. 

Of a leis ambitious class were 
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tbosd monuments erected in honour of the victorious choregus in 
musical competitions. In these structures tbe tripod, as the ^c^va^d 
of victory, was borne in mind. An 
instance of this style of building ia 
preserved to us in the choragic menu* 
ment of Lysicrates (Figs. XTland X72), 
which was formerly known under the 
name of the Lantern of Demosthenes, 
and in that o£Thrasyllu8,both of which 
were erected in the time of Alexander. 

The former a particularly graceful 
structure (Fig, 173), enriched with 
original and elegant sculpture, and 
executed in a free Corinthian style. 



OmiwI'Pliiii of tbft ?iIoTiuioeiit of 
L^icraUs at Atlieai. 


Pif. 173. 



Vioia] of ibe Mviiumcai oi Ljuciatcs at Atiicns. 


§ XI 3. Of other noteworthy structures, the Propylscnm was that 
which most nearly resembled the temples, especially ns regards the 
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exterior, and these buildiDgs fonaed a sort of gateway to those 
Bacred edifices. 

There were, moreorer, basilicas, or halls of justice, and public 

porticos ; the former haring two rows of 
pillars in the interior, like the hypEethra! 
temples (see Fig. 83), and the other for 
public traffic, with only one row of columns. 
In both cases the interior space probably 
remained open at the top. 

There were, besides, gymnasia for bodily 
and mental exercises, with courts adapted 
to the purposes for which they were in« 
tended. Here again porticos formed the 
chief embellishment, as they did also in 
private dwclling*houses. in the construction of which splendour 
and magnihccnco wero probably not introduced before the time of 
Alexander the Great A main hall, around which wero grouped 
rooms for the men and smaller pillared halls, with the women’s 
apartments behind, wero the main features of these houses. The chief 
rooms in these dwelling-houses bore names according to their different 
arrangement, such as Corinthian balls, with a »mple row of columns 
in front of the walls ; Egyptian halls, with two rows of columns, one 
above the other, so that the upper formed a kind of gallery \ and 
Cysicum halls, roscmbling a summer-house. 

§ 114. Of th^ mo$t important montt- 
menu Vijhich have been preeerved. 

No monuments of Grecian architecture 
of the period of development before the era 
of Pericles have remmned till our times. 
Of the second period of Grecian art we have 
the monuments of Magna Grecia and SicUy, 
which do not, it is true, belong entirely 
to the previous epoch, but in which the 
ancient style was retained longer than in 
the Peloponnese, and which therefore form 
a distinct class apart. The capitals of the 
column, particularly, are essentially dif- 
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Profile of tbo CapitAl in tiM 
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SelmuAium. 
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ferent, owiog to thq great prominence of the echinus giving a 
marked projection to the whole profile, as well as to the trochilus 
below, into which the flutings of the shaft run (Fig. 175). The 
monuments of Asia Minor also are different from those of Greece 
proper. The temples at Selinuntum, Agrigentum, Egesta, and 
Syracuse are amongst the most important of the monuments of Sicily. 

In Magna Grrecia. the most important monuments are the temples 
at PiEstum, which are in a good state of preservation. In Greece 
proper, the templo of Minerva, at ^£gina, is the best specimen of the 
few monuments which have come down to us. To the third 
period, when Grecian architecture attained its zenith, belong the 
most remarkable monuments at Athens, amongst which may be 
mentioned the temple of Nike Aptei'os, of the Ionic order \ a 
similar temple on the IlUsus ; the soiled Doric temple of Theseus 
(Fig. 176), which is one of the best ae regards the state of pre- 
servation ; and above all, the Parthenon, or temple of Athene. 
This building, which belongs to the time of Pericles, was built 
by Ictinus and Callicrates, and is a Doric periptero-hypasthral 
temple, with eight columns in front and seventeen at the side, 
and is 101 feet broad, 227 feet long, and 65 feet high. The 
construction is a specimen of the highest perfection of the 
Doric style, os are also the Propylea, a magnificent gateway, 
which led to tbe height of the Acropolis, or royal citadel, on which 
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the Parthenon atood. These Propylaea form, both from tJ»e exterior 
and interior, hexastyle Doric prostyles with five passages, in front of 
which are externally Doric, and internally Ionic, columns, and at 
their sides are wings with pilasters in antta The whole, which 
corresponds exactly with the PartbenoD, is executed in the purest 
possible style (Fig. 176. View of the Temple of Theseus at Athens,) 
Belonging to the time immediately after Pericles is the Erechtheura. 
(Figa 177 and 17tJ). This is a double temple in the Ionic style. 


Fis. 173. 



The or Teioplo of Minorrs vilb tb< PaaJroaiuiD. 


dedicated to Minerva Pol las, and u situated on the Acropolis. It 
has a hexastyle Ionic prostyle. A low building adjoins it, behind 
which is the shrine of the Nymph Pandrosos. Tliis temple exhibits 
the Ionic style in its highest splendour and elegance. Lastly may be 
mentioned, in the Peloponnese, the temple of Zeu.^ at Olympio, and 
that of Apollo Epicurius, at Hasea?. 


VI. 

ETRUSCAN ARCHITECTURE. 


g 116. In remote antiquity. Italy was iohabited by nations which 

belonged to the same Pelasgic stock from which the Greeks bad 
sprung. As time, however, rolled by, a complete alienation took 
place. Subsequently, the Etruscan people spread over middle Italy, 
and acquired considerable importance. The most flourishing period 
was about the time of the founding of Rome, and during the cen- 
turies immediately succeeding that event It was this race, endowed 
with artistic perceptions, which satisfied the first architectural and 
artistic requiremenU of the Romans till the time came when a 
Grecian taste was introduced amonget them. 

Our informatioD regarding this race is very scanty. Though 
probably of Northern origin, after it had adapted itself to the 
Pelasgic culture, which came ready to hand, it displayed in the latter 
period of Etruscan ai*t affinity for everything G«cian ; a fact which 
is especially exemplified by its works of art, in which Greek myths 
are frequently represented. Although, however, Etruscan art seems 
to approach the Grecian in its general architectural method, yet at 
the same time it preserved at oU periods its own peculiar character, 
which may be traced perceptibly even in the last days of its existence, 
which was protracted os far as the first century after Christ. 

The artistic worth of this people is especially displayed in their 
material and mechanical productions, whilst, on the other hand, their 
perception of the ideal was more limited. 

§ lie. The oldest monumeuts of Etruscan architecture are the 
remains of the town walls, which were constructed of enoimous blocks 
of stone laid one at top of another in horizontal layeis. These walls 
were sometimes formed of polygonal blocks, and at others of blocks 
hewn into an oblong shape. The construction was precisely similar 
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to tbe Cyclopean walls which have been alluded to in Section 62» 
when Grecian architecture was being treated of» and appears to have» 
been peculiar to races of Pelasgic origin. Tbe walls of YoUerra 
Fiesole^ Cortona, Rosella, and Populonia are instances of the hewn 
oblong blocks being used, and are consequently to be considered as 
demonstrating that the Etruscans had already made an advance in 
Felasgic art. The country of the Sabines and Latins, to the south 
of the Tiber, is, on the contrary, rich in specimens of walls con« 
etructed of irregular polygonal blocks in the ancient Pelasgic stylo 
whilst in Etruria itself some examples have been preserved. 

§ 117. In these Etruscan buildings traces are to bo found of tbo 
arch as, for instance, in the Gate of Voltenu and other gates at 
Perugia (Fig. 179) ; so also in the OloaciS at Rome, of which the 
Cloaca Maxima (Fig. ISO) is 20 feet broad. Tbese are sewers 
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Stnuttn Oal« tX Peragi*. Cloaca Staxiuia Home. 

which were intended to render the marshy district between the hills 
of Rome inhabitable. They were constructed in the reign of lar- 
quinius Superbus, at the beginning of tbo sixth century B.c, 

The assumption which Las hitherto prevailed, that the Etruscans 
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were the first to employ the arch. Las been confuted by the excava- 
tions in the Assyrian ruins, as has been shown in the seetion that 
bears reference to this subject 

Dome^lihe shapes also occur in another description of Etruscan 
monuments, which resemble the Grecian treasure-houses ; but those 
arches are only apparent ones, os they are formed of horizontal layers 
of stone projecting one over the other (see Section 64 in Grecian 
Architecture). Under this head may be mentioned the conical 
buildings in Sardinia, called Nura^hi, or Noraghe, which are from 
30 to 50 feet high, and contain circular or oviform chambers, 
where the construction is of the description which has just been 
alluded to. 

§ 118. In their temples, however, the Etruscans did not employ 
the arch, as is manifest from the lucid description of Vitruvius. This 
writer must be considered as the only authority on the subject, as no 
Etruscan temple has been preserved, and the representations of them 
which occur on tombs are not calculated to lead to any conclusive 
idea. According to Vitruvius, the Tuscan order (sse Roman Archi- 
tecture, Section 128) was copied and formed from Etruscan archi- 
tecture. The form of their temples differed in the following respect 
from the OreciaQ, that while the ground-plan of the latter was 
oblong, that of the Etruscan temples approached neai'er to a square, 
the sides being in the proportion of 5 to 6. 

Tiie interior of these temples was divided into two parts, the iront 
portion being an open portico resting on pillars, whilst the hack part 
contained the sanctuary itself, and consisted of three cellce placed 
alongside one another (Figs. 181 and 182). The iniercolumniation 
was considerably greater than in Grecian temples. 


Fig. 161. Pig. 182. 



Qrooad'PlAn of Etrucan Temples. 
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The columns resembled the Doric, as they were simple, but they 
were more slender than the columns of that. order, being about seven 
Umes the diameter, and, moreover, they had a base. The height 
of the columns was genei*ally a third of the whole breadth of the 
building j consequently the whole extent of the intercolumns was 
about equal to the height of the four columns which foimed the 
facade. Owing to this wide intercoluroniation, beams of wood, and 
not of stone, must bave been employed for the architraves The 
cross* beams projected a quarter the height of the pillar, and supported 
a very prominent roof. 

§ 119, Th e m ost interesting monuments of Etru scan arch itec lu re 
which have been preserved are the tombs, and these have only quite 
lately been discovered. 

They are for the most part chambers hewn in the rock, and 
supported by square piers. Their loofs are either flat or slope like a 
gable, and sometimes, but rarely, assume a vaulted shape '• they 
represent imitations of wooden rafters or stone panellings (Fig. Id3). 


FiS.U3. 



The tombs were either subterranean, and had an entrance fa9ade 
hewn out of the rock, or they assumed the shape of tumuli (Fig. lS^)j 
which had one or more conical elevations resting on a superstructure. 
As a specimen of this construction may bo mentioned a tomb at 





Albano, known under the name of the Tomb of the Horatii and 
Curiatii, which has five such superimposed cones. Sometimes these 
tombs are quadrangular with a pyramidal superstructure (Fig. 185)» 


Eiru$CAD Toqi 1» at Ca$l«t d' As ^ 


Profiles of Btroscu Tombs. 
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and were either free all round, or appeared as fa^adas to rock-totnbs. 
Tbe latter have a mock door, the real entrance being effected under 
the foundation of the facade, and covered over with earth. Figs. 
186 and 187 represent the profiles of Etruscan tombs ; and these, in 
the dearth of monuments of every description, must be considered as 
sufficient to convey an idea of all that is known on the subject. 



VII. 

ROMAN ARCHITECTURE. 

§ 120. Art amongst the Romans sprang originally from foreign 
elements, and was fostered and developed thei'eby. 

The reception and application of Etruscan art formed its Arst 
basis; and subsequently, in the time of the Scipios, the taste for 
Grecian art was mingled with it ; when, owing to their contact with the 
Greeks, the Romans began to take an interest in Grecian architecture, 
and to admire the structures of Greece and Macedon. Greek archi- 
tects were soon introduced into Italy ; and thus Roman architecture, 
like all Roman art in genera), conformed as nearly to the Grecian as 
the Roman genius permitted it to do. 

This Roman genius, however, brought about the retention, par- 
ticularly in architecture, of many peculiarities, by which Grsco-Roman 
is essentially distinguishable from Grecian. 

§ 121. Scarcely any disUnctive epochs are to be traced in the 
Grxco-Roman style during its palmy days, as long os its productions 
steadfastly continued to be of the same type. This period be^an with 
tlic last century of the Republic, and reached its culminating point 
under Augustus, who may with justice be said to have turned the 
city of brick, which he found on his accession, into a city of marble ; 
for under his government the most remarkable buildings of Roman 
architecture, such as the amphitheatres, the basilicas, and the 
Pantheon, wore erected. This palmy period of Roman architecture, 
as of arts generally, continued during the reign of the earlier Cresars. 
In the time of Titus essentially Roman peculiarities became even more 
prominent, without producing an unfavourable effect on the general 
impression. During the succeeding century the emperors strove 
icalously to outstrip one another in the magnificence of the buUdings 
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which wera erected. Iq the time of Hadrian, in spite of his love of 
art> aa increase in material elegance drove the spiritual element more 
into the background. Little by little matenal luxury gained the 
upper band, and the tendency to incorporate foreign elements in- 
creased ; whilst sensibility to beauty of form was superseded by a 
taste for excess in ornamentation. The period of decadence begin.^ 
with the time of the Antonines, and this result was partly brought 
about by the influence of foreign religions. This decadence kept on 
continually increasing till the fall of the Western Empire, and at the 
same time forms to a certain degree the conclusion of the whole 
spiritual life of the old world, and a boundary between that era and 
the centuries of Christianity. 

§ 1S2. In this subdivision Roman architecture will only bo con- 
sidered during the period that it flourished ; that is to say, from tho 
tune that It was no longer Etruscan, but through tho acceptation of 
Grecian forms and mode of thought must bo considered as Grxco- 
Roman. During this period the scat of classical architecture w*as 
transferred to Rome, from whence it subsequently spread itself over 
the other countries of the world. 

As has been already remarked in the preceding paragrapl), tho 
buildings which were erected during the flrst centuries of tho Roman 
state are to be ascribed to the Etruscans. Either Etruscan architects 
were sent for to carry out these buildings, or the models were closely 
followed, which have been described under Etruscan architecture. 
The Romans themselves, possessing but little aesthetic perception, 
directed thoLr attention more to the practical and useful ; and it was 
when this proclivity bod to be exercised that their national charac- 
teristics were most favourably developed. Wliilst with tho Greeks 
art was a matter of feeling, the Romans treated it more os a matter 
of understanding. But as new requirements arose, art ncceasarily 
found further extension, though a practical materialism still directed 
its expansion. 

All the designs of the Romans bear a vast and magnificent impress, 
which is in exact accordance with the might of the Roman power, 
and which especially characterizes all their buildings. The manner 
in which this tendency ivas brought into action was simple and un- 
unstrained. Whilst in the Grecian temples, which wero generally 
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snail, the impression of magnificence was conveyed by style, the 
same effect was produced in Roman buildings by proportion and di- 
mension. It must hero be remarked that the construction of the 
dwelling-houses, which only presented bare walls externally, must 
have heightened the effect of the public buildings, as they acted to 
a certain extent os a foil to the latter by their monotonous plainness. 

If the Romans were unable to soar to a highdr enthusiasm and 
to the ideal in the sphere of tho fine arts, still, on the other hand, 
they reached a lofty pitch in technics. They knew how to treat all 
different materials as skilfully as they did the most varied methods of 


construction. 

It is important here to understand clearly that hereby is meant 
so structural and organic combination of tho arch with the Greek 
columnar construction, for the latter must be considered merely as an 
imposing decorative system, originating just as little as the other 
from the structure of the building, and therefore without any etruc* 
tural importance. Vicw*cd independently, the columnar construction 
forms only the outside covering of tho building completed in the 
rough, which might be at pleasure removed and replaced by another ; 
whereas tho rontoval of tho decorative parts in 01 * 0 cian axcbitecturo 
would have rendered tho whole structure an impossibility. 

§ 123. Amongst the various methods of construction must be 
mentioned the reticulated masonry (Opus reticulatum) (Fig. 188), 


Fig. 1S8. 



Opu rcticuIaCuiu. 


which is peculiar to Roman architecture ; it 
is, however, beyond the general scope of the 
present summary of styles to allude to struc- 
tural variations. This opus reticulatum consists 
of square cuneiform stones or tiles, with the 
broad ends facing outwards, and arranged in 
linos, which do not run horixontally, but intersect 
each other like net-work. The base and the 
comers of these walls consist of horizontal layers 


of square-stouo, and there are sometimes intersecting belts of the 


same kind of material in the middle of the network itself. 


§ Amongst all the forms which the Romans borrowed from 
foreign sources, the art of vaulting, which they learned from the 
Btiuscans, was that which they most skilfully adapted and developed, 
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and rendered the most distinctive expression of the pcciiliaritj of 
their own style. 

Two modes of consirfuction consequently appear side by side in 
Roman architect urCj vu., the Italian arch and the Grecian column, 
both of which are combined in Roman buildings. 

It is tbo arch especially which constitutes the roost ingenious and 
original expression of Roman architecture, and which through its 
massiveness lays its poweriul impress on that style, and furnishes it 
with its peculiar feature, particularly as regards the system of Internal 
architecture. On tbo other hand, the column, as has been already 
remarked, is only an imported and foreign ingredient, which, when it 
occurs independently, does so in accordance with the Grecian 
architecture from which it was copied. 

The employment of the arch exercised a great influence on the 
shape of ground- plans in general, and on covered spaces in particular. 
Tlie Grecian manner of roofing by beams of atone or wood allowed 
only of simple ground-plans of small dimensions ; consequently large 
spaces, which were intended to contain many peisons, remained 
uncovered, and this construction was favoured by the climate. Tho 
arch, on the other hand, enabled the Romans to cover in large spaces 
by the simple means of brick and mortar. As a consequence, besides 
the arch itself, quite new plans, which were unknown to the Greeks, 
were carried out in the most magnificent way. especially in the baths 
and palaces, as will be described in subsequent paragraphs. Roman 
architecture has a superiority over the Grecian in thus independently 
having produced in peculiar and manifold ways these vast constnic* 
tional designs, which have been retained as the recognised suitable 
forms for all similar spaces and build lugs. 

§ 125. Tho column then does not constitute, as it did amongst tho 
Greeks, the most essential element in the structure of Roman build- 
ings ; it did not, however, fall into desuetude, but was employed as a 
decorative detail, and imitated tho Grecian column in its already more 
or less deteriorated shape. Simple styles, such as tbo Doric, whicli 
accorded so intimately with the whole disposition of tho Grecian 
temple, and the Ionic, wore but rarely used ; whilst, on the other band, 
the Corinthian order (Figs. 189 and 191) was extremely prevalent, 
for it corresponded to the desire for splendour and magniflcence. 
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This order was employed, not, as among the Greeks, in small dimen^ 
sions, but on the largest scale. The capitals of this order were con- 
structed on an invariable model. 


7iS. 189. 



CorifilliUa C*pitol vitb BotabUtvo from 
tba rantb^on at Roid». 



Coriatbian Capital iu Pig. 1S9 an 
aa enlarged scale. 


The Roman capital (Fig. 192) also occurs, which even suipeases 
the QrscO'Connthian capital in richness. In this capital the massive 
Ionic volutes were introduced instead of the somewhat weak Corin- 
thian tendril-shaped volute. In this way the capital deviates from 
its organic construction, but is in closer accordance with the massive 
style of the structures of which it forms part. The shafts were not 
always dated, as was the case in Grecian architecture ; sometimes 
they remained quite smooth, at others only the upper two-thirds of 
the shaft were 6uted, the lower third remaining plain, or surrounded 
by astragals. 

The entablature was, it is true, arranged in all the Roman orders 
in the same way as in the Grecian, hut the mouldings were richer 
and more varied. Thus, for instance, the consoles or modilHons of 
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liftlf BoCDAB'CoriAtbiiA Cftpiul frOB tbo Triumph*! 
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the Corintbiaa were used 
in conjunction with the 
dcnteU of the Ionic otder. 
(See Sections 98 and 102.) 
(Fig. 191.) 

§ 126. The principal 
distinction between the Gre- 
cian and Bom an columnar 
constiuctions lies in the 
form of the mouldings. By 
the Greeks the profile was 
fashioned in a lively, sen- 
suous, and elastic sweep, 
while by the Romans it 
was constructed with more 
studied and regular curves, 
and being intended merely 
for decoration, did not give 
esrpression to any inner 
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meaning. 

§ 127. A further devxu^ 
tion of the Roman orders 
from the Grecian was that 
the columns and their bases 
were no longer placed di- 
rectly on the foundations or 
surface of the buildings, but 
rested on an independent 
block of stone. 

Half columns and pilas- 
ters with capitals and bases, 
though not of frequent 
occurrence in Grecian struc- 
tures, were frequently used 
by the Romans, and foim a 
usual embellishment of tho 
exterior of buildings. 
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§ 12S. the three orders which were borrowed from the 

Greeks and the Roman composite order, the Ronians also employed 
the Tuscan, which they Jiad received from the Etruscans. They 
blended with it some elements of the Gi'oco-Doric order, such as 


triglyphs and several inoutdings 
of the entablature (Fig. 195) ; 
this order is consequently 
sometimes known under the 
name of the Roman -Doric, 

The shaft was more slender 
than the Doric, and had a 
base consistlbg of a plinth and 
Hupcrincumbent torus, con- 
nected with the body of the 
shaft by a fillet Although 
the capital had the same in- 
dividual mouldings us the 
Doric, they did not project 
nearly as far. 

§ 129. TIjc only essential 
distinction between the so- 
called Roman order and the 
Corinthian is iu the capital 
(compare Fig. 192 wiil^ Fig>'. 
190 and 101), and in u rich- 
iJcss of ornamentation and 
moulding which in the latter 
amounts to excess (Fig. 19C). 


n-. m. 



Tuscan Order, ac«or<IiDC (« VijfDoU. 


§ 130. Without doubt many of the peculiarities of tlic Roman 
columnar construction were taken from Etruscan architecture, 

form of the Roman temples pointed to u Grecian admixture, 
hcae temples had no normal, universally accepted Khape, but still 
it was a prevalent characteri«»(ic that the cella was a single one, 
and not triple, as amongst the Etruscans ; while the giound plan iu 
general approached clowJy to that of Grecian temples. Roman 
temples were not. Iiowevcj*, surrounded by columns, hut had only a 
portico (prostyle) in front of tlie entrance, consisting cither of a 
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Single or double row of columns. The other three sides were not sur^ 
rounded by columns, as in the Grecian peripteral temples, but were 

sometimes provided 
with half columns, 
corresponding to 
the columns of the 
prostyle. A flight 
of steps, therefore, 
led to the temple 
only on that sido 
which was intended 
for the entrance, 
and this flight was 
flanked on both 
sides by a continua- 
tion of the basement 
of the side walls of 
the temple (Fig. 
1.97). By means of 
this construction, 
Eom&n . Done Or^kr Croa (be Tbeetre of bUrcoI I ui 4t Eoae. which thus ran 

Pig. 190 . round the whole of 



the building, and 
by many other de- 
tails, the bipartite 
appearance which 
Boman temples ne- 
cessarily assumed, 
even from the ex- 
terior, by the abrupt 
separation of the 
cella from the por- 
tico, was to a certain 

Comic Ot ih, Tbom. of DioclotiM. counteract- 

ed, although the 

isolated and en-npact character of the Grecian temple was never 
attained. 
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§ 131. Besides this simplest form of Homan temples, in which 
the sides were either entirely plain or ornamented with half columns^ 
after the time of the Macedonian wars, lai^r 
temples, with a colonnade estending all 
round the building, were constructed. The 
false architecture, with the above-mentioned 
half columns, was, however, at one time of 
very usual occurrence, and as examples during 
the best period of Roman architecture may 
be mentioned the Ionic temple of Fortuna 
Virilis at Rome, and the temple at ^ismes 
(Fig 198). The circular form was also occa- 
sionally employed. 

The tympanum or pediment rises over 
the portico at a greater angle, and is there- 
fore higher than in Grecian temples. 

Among other remains of prostyle temples 
are those at Polo, in Istria, and at Assisi ; 
and the temple of Antoninus and Faustina 
at Rome. As a specimen of peristyle temples 
may be mentioned that of Mars Ultor nt Romo, which is generally 
designated the temple of Nerva 

§ 132. Though the arch in later timos was universally cm« 
ployed by the Romans, yot it is probable that at first it was only 
used for works of utility, such as cloacas, aqueducts, bridges. 5rc,, 
which were less fitted for the realisation and promotion of a higher 
form of beauty than for the perfection of technical skill Still, in the 
above-mentioned works, their massiveness gave an opportunity for 
the expression of that vastnoss and solidity which characterized the 
Roman mind, which was favoured by the very fact tliat there was no 
longer any need for a close range of pillars, as the largest roofs 
could now be supported without them. 

But at a suh^quent period, when the desire lor magnificence was 
joined to the appreciation of utility, it was the arch which gave its 
most peculiar impress to Roman buildings, and which alone ren- 
dered possible the construction of the various kinds of structures 
which will hereafter be described. 
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133. Through the arch there sprang into existence a distinct 
internal Roman ai*ehitcctnro witli various applications of tho semi- 
circle, as the design of the building demanded : such as the cylin- 
drical arch (Fig, 19})), dome arch (Fig. 207), and the cross arch 
(Fig. 200). The Romans wore unable, however, to mouhl the arch- 
construclion into a complete system, which should uniformly com- 
prise the whole structure, and still less did they reduce it into an 
organic whole. C’ombining with it as they did the Grecian 
column, which was based on a horizontal architrave, their archi- 
tecture necessarily consisted of two collateral and heterogeneous 
elements. 
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The arch was not, however, immediatelj conDCcted with tlie 
column that supported it, inasmuch as the complete entablature of 
architrave, frie2e, and comice was retained, and the arch sprang from 
the top of it. Subsequently, when Roman art converged towards 


that of the Sflddle Ages, the original 
principle of continuous horizontal dis- 
position in the interior was quite aban- 
doned, the entablature being little 
by little increasingly interrupted over 
each column, till at last the cross arch 
sprang directly from it 

Many modifications ensued as re- 
gards the column itself, in consequence 
of its combination with the arch. The 
columns themselves differed in an 
arhitraxy manner, according to the spau 
of the arch, and were as a rule placed 
further apart, so that the beautiful 
perspective effect produced by the 
regular rows of columns was lost 

Another very essential deviation 
from the Grecian columnar construction 
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consists in the fact that independent columns as well as 1^ columns 
no longer rested immediatelj on the floor, but on a pedestal more 
or less moulded. 

Projecting pilasters took the place of the Grecian an tee, and 
became complete counterparts of the column as regards capital, base, 
and fluting. 

The flutes, which were suoh an important element in the Grecian 
shaft, are often entirely wanting in the Homan; sometimes the upper 
two-thirds are fluted, while the lower one -third is left plain. 

The attic, which was a low storey above the entablature, and 
consisted of an order of small pilasters, must be mentioned as an 
entirely new element in columnar construction. 


Pis. 80S. 
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The arches were, as a rule, ornamented with sunken panels of 
various shapes, in which were introduced rosettes and coloured 
devices (Figs. 201, 202, and 203 ; see abo Fig. 206) ; though some- 
times the arch was smooth and covered with paintings. 

Semicircular niches for the reception of statues were of frequent 
occurrence in the walls ; and there was generally a large niche, with 
a vault above it, facing the entrance of the temple, and forming the 
termination of the building, which contained the image of a god. 
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§ 134. It was in circular buildings that tlie vault found an 
especially practical application; and mauy of this description of 
structures are temples. The round shape was invariably employed in 
the temples of Veeta ; and though that goddess was essentially an 
Italian divinity, yot Grecian columns were introduced as in other 
templea 

Since the Doric order, on account of its rectilineal severity, and 
the Ionic, on account of tbe variety between the two sides of the 
capital, were less suitable for circular buildings, recourse was had to 
the Corinthian order, although this, too, on account of its square base 
^d plinth, was not in conformity with a circular construction. 

Of these column^surrounded temples of Vesta must be mentioned 
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that at Tivoli and that at Romo, tho first of which is particularlj 
noteworthy by the beauty of its detaib. The moat important and 
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most beautiful of circular buildiogs without columns surrounding it is 
the Pantheon at Borne, which was completed io the reign of Augustus, 
in the year 25 A.X>. (Figs. 205, 206. and 207). 

§ 135. This construction of arches and vaults did not, however, 
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remain confined to the interior of buildings, 
but imparted its own expression to the 
architecture of the exterior also; for the 
shape of openings became circular instead 
of square, although they were surrounded 
by lialf'columns or piers, uiid an entablature 
running along over tlie top of tho half* 
columns gave a rectilineal flail) 1 to the 
whole (Fig. 208). 

§ 136. A consequence of the combina- 
tion of Grecian forms with the massive 
arch construction was. that all the details 
necessarily became correspondingly heavier 
and fuller; for the more graceful Grecian 
details would no longer have produced the 
desired effect in the composite Roman 
structures. This fact explains why in 
columnar buildings where the arch was not 
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employed, the altered details, oevertfaeless, found acceptance, owing 
to being prevalent in other structures. 

Another consequence of this combination was, that the forms of 
the Grecian columnar construction, which arose from the respective 
proportions of its parts and from intrinsic necessity, lost their meaning 
through their conjunction with the arch, and were no longer employed 
in accordance with natural laws, but arbitrarily, although man; 
{esthetic reasons Justified the manner of their employment 

This is, for instance, the case, when, as Fig. 208 shows, the arch 
is suTiounded by half-columns, in which the objects attained seem to 
be that of satisfying the eye through richness of form, and by the 
variation of circular and straight lines, and that of surrounding the 
outline of the arch by a rectilineal framework, which, in an esthetic 
point of view, has a satisfactory effect. But although these results 
are obtained, yet the architecture of the whole column, as well as its 
details, no longer retain their original constructive meaning and their 
intrinsic necessity. The architecture of the column consequently 
sinks to a mere accessory hosed on arbitrary principles, since its only 
constructive purpose, namely, to strengthen the walls and to serve aa 
a buttress, whether real or apparent, to the arch, is not really fulfilled 
to the extent proposed. 

But the difference between Roman and Grecian details does not 
merely lie in the oxtinction of meaning, but also in the inorganic 
nature of the various forms and of the ornamentation of the individual 
mouldings ; for the elegance and the keen appreciation of tho 
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beautiful vbicb the Greek possessed was wanting in the Roman. 
Whilst appreciation and love of art exercised a very great influence 
on the former, it was the love of magnificence which was the ruling 
principle of the latter ; and if this taste did not influence the whole 
of Homan architecture, still a great change was effected in the 
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quantity and style of etnbeUisbmenU employed \ becstxse, os bus 
already been mentioned above> the ornamentation bod to correspond 
with the massive character of Homan architecture, and consequently 
became more massive and more copious itself. Figs. 209 to 215 

Fis. SH. 
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serve as illustrations of omaroented mouldings. Fig, 216 is an example 
of euricbment of wliicli vegetable objects wore tbe model 
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§ 137 . Many other soils of UuiKliiigs boxulcs tlic lomi>los arc met 
with amongst tlio Romans, wbicli owcil ihcir origin partly to Koiiiaii 
nationality , and partly to a Grecian prolotyi>e, greatly moJifieJ, 
however, by the manners and customs of the Homaus. Amongst 
these are : 

§ 138. The Forum, whicli corrcsjWuJcil to the Greek uyo^^a, 
was not intended for commercial dealings, for w hich special markets 
were erected, but only for public transact Ions ; ami consc([ueutly it 
was surrounded by columnar halts. 

In Italy, these balls* on account of tlic extensive traffic, were con- 
structed on a laigev scale, and the Forum especially was made longer, 
because at an early period it was used at the .same time for gladia- 
torial combats, Public buildings were connected with the Forum, iw 
they were in Greece, such as lem)>lcs, which often served at Romo 
for meetings of the senate, as also halls of justice, the treasury, the 
prison, buildings for the public arehives, The assemblies ol tlic 
people were, when the Forum in Romo became too .small for tlic 
increased population, held in the Campus Marti us, wliich v\as lor 
this pui’posQ surj'ou tided by porticos by Julius Cu?sar and Augustus. 
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In course of time, various other forums were constructed, as those of 
Julius Cassar, of Augustus, of Domitian, of Nerva, and above all, that 
of Trajan, which exceeds ail others in ricbuess, and on the site of 
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which the column raised in honour of that emperor is still in 
existence. 

But little has been preserved of all these fonims. The ruins of 
Pompeii present a view of these structures on a small scale. Wo 
may gather from its existence at that place that even small country 
towns possessed a richly ornamented forum with balls and temples. 
Fig. 217 gives an idea of this structure, which was surrounded on all 
sides by public buildings and halls, most of which were of a splendid 
nature. 


If the Forum at Rome bore the same proportion to that at 
Pompeii as that gigantic city did to the little country town, tho 
struoture must have been calculated to arouse an overpoweviog 
sensation of astonishment such as could be produced by uo build log 
of modem times. 


In course of time special 
buildings were constructed for 
various public purposes, thus : 

§ 139. The Basilica (Fig. 
218 and No. 8 in Fig. 217)^ 
which served for law proceed- 
ings and as a sort of Exchange 
for merchants. The Greeks 
also possessed similar build- 
logs, which were called ^rdai 
BaviAfxai, or kingly halls, and 
it was from the Greeks in this 
instance also that the Romans 
received their model. 

The first Basilica is said 
to have been erected by Cato, 
and at the overthrow of the 
Repubbe as many as seven of 
them were already in ex- 
istence, of which that of 
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The shape of these buildings, which varied more or less according 
to requirements, was generally a covered hall, which was terminated 
at the further extremity by a large circular raised apse, in which the 

qu^tor or other magis^ 
trate presided. The hall 
consisted of a large cen- 
tral nave, which was 
surrounded on all sides 
by two aisles, each about 
oDc^third of the breadth 
of the central nave. 
These porticoes were 
general ly two storeys high, 
whereas the central nave 
ran up to the roof, and 
sometimes was even left 
quite open. At a later 
period of Roman architecturo a modification took place in these 
baHilicos, as is shown by the Basilica of Constantine, which Is some^ 
timcH called the Basilica of Maxentius, by whom it was begun. (Fig. 
219.) In this basilica tho breadth has been increased at the 
expense of the length, and a cross^vaulted roof is supported by 
vaulting shafts. 

§ 140. Triumphal arches form a class apart among the menu* 
ments of Roman architecture. It was an early custom for victorious 
generals to make a triumphal entry into the city, during which wero 
ilisplayed tho spoils of war in the shape of arms, temple vessels, 
jewels. &c. In honour of the generals who were rewarded by a 
triumph, and in perpetual memorial of their exploits, richly orna- 
mented triumphal arches were subsequently erected, which remained 
as a lasting oru ament to tho city. The custom of rearing these 
triumphal arches was by no means confined to Rome itself, but they 
were erected in recognition of other services that contributed to the 
public good, as is show*n by numerous examples of this kind of 
structure, not only in Italy, but also in Greece, Spain, and France. 

The shape of these arches resembles that of a city gate : a 
spacious and lofty semi-circular central arch, resting on an impest, and 
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surrounded by columns^ half columns or pilasters, which support an 
entablature. Generally above there is a kind of upper storey, the so- 
called Attic, which crowns the whole structure, and winch receives 
the explanatory inscriptions and statues. Larger triumphal arches 
bad a smaller passage on each side, besides the main entrance. 
(Fig. 220.) 
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The most rich and beautiful of these monuments whicli arc 
peculiar to Roman architecture that liavo been preserved, arc* the 
arches of Septimius Severus and CoosUnUno at Rome, which both 
have side-arches : and the latter being conslructe<l of nintoruds ir«m 
an un6nbhed arch of Trajan, a considerable part vt built in a UUvr 
style than the other buildings of that ago; that of Titus, also at 
^fne, with only one arch and half-columns, and W'ith a capital (hat is 
the first instance of the Composite Roman order. 

Worthy of notice out of Rome are the arches at Pola, in Istria, 
which belong to the Augustan period ; further, those of less iiiiportouco 
at Rimini, Aosta, Susa, and Orange. 

§ Allied to triumpiial arches are pillars of victory. Al- 

though these were erected in Greece as nionuj neats, yet they did 
not serve, as in Rome, for great public purposes. 

The Columna Rostrata of Duilius is the first that i.s worthy of 
foentioD, which was erected after the naval victory oN cr iIjo Cartlia- 
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giniaos, in cominein oration of whict event rostra^ or beaks of sbipa, 
were introduced into the orDamentatiou. 

In the time of the emperors these pillars were constructed on an 
enormous scale, and were partly used to represent in relievi the deeds 
which led to the erection of the column. As instances may be 
mentioned Trajan’s column, which was ninety-two feet liigh, and 
that of Marcus Aurelius, which is generally known as the column of 
Antoninus Pius. Both these columns belong to tho Doric order. 

§ 14S. The tombs were sometimes caves hewn in the rock or 
subterranean vaults, adorned with painting and mosaics, in which 
tho sepulchral urn of each individual for generations was deposited 
in niches excavated in rows along the walls, each um having a small 
marble tablet, on which was written the name of the deceased. 
Tiicse sepulchral vaults wero called Columbaria, and they sometimes 
had a sort of portal at the entrance. 

The usual form of independent monumental tombs was a ponr 
dcrous tower-shaped block, sometimes square, and sometimes round, 
with a quadrangular substructure ; as, for instance, the tomb of 
Ciccilia Metclla at Borne, which belongs to the time of Julius Osaar, 
and which was used in the Middle Ages as a fortress, with battlements 

added to it. (Fig. 221.) 
Further may be mentioned 
that of the Plauti, near 
Tivoli, and that of Munatius 
Plaucus, near Qaeta. 

Others are found con* 
structed on a smaller scale. 
Sometimes they are solid 
throughout, with only the 
passages that lead to the 
um-chambers hollow, at 
others they are entirely 
hoi low and vaulted. Square 
tombs of this description 
are frequent iu the environs of Rome, but in a very dilapidated 
condition. 

§ 143. The monumental tombs of the emperors were constructed 
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OXL an immense scale, and with rich architectural decorations. First 
amongst these must be mentioned the Mausoleum of Augustus, 
which was a colossal circular building of four storeys, the lowest of 
which was 200 feet in diameter, and planted with evergreen trees : it 
then rose in terraces to tlie summit, on which was placed an enormous 
statue of the emperor. The interior contained liollow vaulted spaces. 
The inner waUs having now almost completely disappeared, the space 
is used for public feasts and spectacles. 

The Mausoleum of Hadrian, now known under the name of tlio 
Mole of Hadrian, or more freqtiently that of the Ca&tlo of St. Angelo, 
consisted also of a square basement which was 340 fest each way, 
over which rose a colossal circular tower of several storeys, the lowest 
of which waa about 230 feet in diameter. On the top was a quadriga 
with a colossal statue of Hadrian. The exterior was richly decorated 
with columns and statues. The massive interior was only broken by 
a passage which led to the sepulchral chambers, of whicli there were 
two, one above the other. The lower portions of this mausoleum now 
form the Castle of St. A.ngelo. 

A similar monument at Romo, of which no traces now exist, was 
the Mausoleum of Septimius Severn s, which was called tlie 
Septizonium, from the fact of its having been coostiuctcd in seven 
storeys. 

Various other forms, besides the above-named, occur for mo'^u* 
mental tombs ; amongst others the Egyptian pyramid was employed, 
as is shown by the pyramid of Cestius at Rome, which belongs to the 
period of Augustus, and is 112 feet high. This monument is still iu 
existence. 

§ 144. For tombs of smaller dimensions various forms and 
nbnormal decorations were employed. An omamented erection of a 
shape similar to an altar (Fig. 222) or a temple, and rc.stiug on a 
solid sub-structure, is a by no means uncommon form. Many tombs 
arc constructed like real temples, while otlicr.s consist only of simple 
columns. 

These tombs were generally erected in rows along the main roads 
before the entrance to a town, so as to form a street of tombs, an 
arrangement which is still to be seen at Pompeii (Fig. 223.) 
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14 o. Buildings for public gnmes form an important clas^, and 
ono tliat is peculiar to Roman architecture. The Greeks had, it is 
true, buildings creel ctl for a similar purpose, nod those of the Romans 
were constructed ou llic same principle. The Greeks, liowever, both 
in their dminallc aud musical representations, and in the struggles of 
the Pentathlon, wore satisfied with the mere enjoyment of artistic 
performances and emulation in feats of skill, and did not require any 
magnificent Imi Wings to be croctod 05q>ecially for the purpose ; and it is 
owing to this that no attoution was paid to richness of architecture, 
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particularly a 2 regards tbe exterior. As has before been stated, they 
selected a hilly site, with a suitable incline, and there they erected 
rows of seats for the spectators, either of stone, if intended to be 
permanent, or of wood, if destined to be removed at the conclusion of 
the games. The Romaus, on the other hand, ei'ccted their structures 
on level ground, and built them in vaulted tiers one above anotljor, 
with artificial and not natural support for the rows of scats (Fig. 225), 
80 that the exterior with its piers and arches presented a very rich 
appearance. (See Fig. 228) 

The main object, moreover, of the games at Rome was to employ 
and satisfy tbe great moss of the population. Tbe combats of gladia- 
tors, as well as tbe fights of and with wild beasts, wore always more 
popular than dramatic representations. The theatres were used for 
the latter class of performance, while the amphitheatres wore tlie 
stage for the former. In later times Naumachie, or mock sea-fights, 
were instituted, which necessitated* a still larger space, that bad to be 
submerged previous to the representation. Lostly came the circus, 
or race-course, which resembled the Greek stadium and hippodiomc. 

§ U6. The theatre (Fig. 224) was essentially like the Grecian 
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in its arrangement ; it formed a semicircle with seats rising in the 
form of an amphitlieatro for the spectators, at the chord of whici) was 
the stage, with ita permanent decorations. The orchestra, which was 
the space between the stage and the lowest tier of spectators, was 
employed by the Greeks for theatrical purposes, whereas the Romans 
turned it into seats for the senators. The topmost tier was generally 
crowned with a covered portico. The whole mass of the rows of seats 
was supported by a solid substructure (see Fig. 225} of piers and 
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arches, which formed passages of three storeys one above another, 
retaining the circular form of the building; whilst externally they 
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f the theatre. Since no stage was necessary, and witlj a view to 
ecuiing as mony rows of seats as possible, the semicircular foim o 
he theatre was done mway with, and Ihe whole 227. 

became a circle, or rather an ellipse, which was j . 

afterwards the recognized shape for all buildings of J 

this nature, whether at Home or in the provinces. 

:Fig. 22C). Probably this curve was preferred Yf|W 
to the circle because a longer course was tbereby |J1 Bp 
secured for the combatanti«. The substructui^ jT^T 
and ihe exterior were arranged as in the 
theatre. In most cases the Tuscan order was coio»cuio for U»« 

^ployed in the lower parts of the structure, Avslng Po 
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formed arcades, which were surrounded with half-columns or piers 
with entablatures over them. The exterior of the straight portion of 
the building, which contained the stage and some chambers connected 
with it, was generally surrounded by a portico. The theatres were 
either open, or were protected against the sun and rain by an awning 
stretched over them. 

§ 147. The shape of the amphitheatre was borrowed from that 
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the Ionic in the middle, and the Corintbian in the upper. (Fig. 
228.) 

The foundation of the tiers of seats, consisting of radiating walls 
^tanned bj an arch, forms the essential constructive clement in these 
edidees, whilst the external fa9ade is only to he considered as an 
architectural casing, inasmuch as it could he removed without 
endangering the solidity and utility of these buildings. 

The first ampitheatre was built of wood by Julius Qesar, and tho 
first stone one by Augustus. 

§ 148. Amongst the many remains of theatres, of which the 
external walls are still in existence must be mentioned that of Mar- 
cellus, at Borne. This theatre was completed in the time of 
Augustus, and contained seats for 30,000 spectators. Probably this 
biiildbg formerly possessed a third storey. The far smaller theatre at 
Pompeii is in a much better state of preservation. 

Several amphitheatres have been preserved to the present lime ; 
amongst others may be mentioned those at Pompeii, Verona, Nismes, 
Pol a and Capua ; but the Colosseum, the wondrous arophithcatro ut 
Borne, surpasses them all. This structure contained scats for 87,001) 
speclatort, and was 635 feet long, by 530 feet broad. Its height was 
over 190 feet ; it consisted externally of four storeys, each of the three 
lower of which contained 60 arches with half-columns, whilst the 
upper storey was a nearly soUd^vall, with Corinthian pila.stcrs. Large 
poles were passed through the upper part of the building, and were 
supported by sockets, as is shown in Fig. 227. The object of theso 
poles was to support an immense awning which was extended over 
tho heads of the spectators. Tfie Colosseum was begun by Ves- 
pasian, and was finished by Titus, in 80 A.D. 

g 149. The buildings destined for the sham sea-fights were con- 
siderably larger. The first was constructed by Julius Cjesar- In 
that which was built by Augustus tho basin was 1900 feet long and 
1270 feet broad. 

The Circus, or race-course (Fig. 229) resembled the Greek Stadium 
tod Hippodrome, but was distinguislied from it by the Spina, which 
Was a raised barrier dividing the circus lengthways, and serving to 
mark the laps of the course. This long dorsal wall was arcLiteo- 
turolly ornamented and adorned with sculptures, and at the ends 
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were the so-called MeUe or goals. The Circus, which was princi- 
pally intended for chariot and horse races, served also the purpose of 
an amphitheatre and a Naumachia, as also for popular assemblies, etc. 
The most celebrated circus at Rome was the Circus Maximus (Fig. 
220). The remains of the Circus of Maxentius, usually entitled 
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that of Caracalla, have been preserved. It was constructed at the be- 
ginning of the fourth century after Christ, and was 1050 feet long by 
250 feet broad. 

150. The baths, which with the ancients formed one of the 
most indispensable necessities of life, were a very important feature 
at Rome. They constituted, therefore, the most magnificent con- 
structions in which Roman architecture displayed all its riches and 
peculiarities. 

The baths, of wliicU the first were built by Agrippa, during the 
reign of Augustus, in connection with the Pantheon, were probably 
copied to a certain c.xtenl from the Greek gymnasia In connection 
wth the buildings actually intended for bathing there were courts 
for athletic exercises and halls with seats for the philosophers and 
teachers. In the most fiourisliing days of the Kmpire there were even 
gardens and public museums adjoining the hatha Tliese edifices 
wore conseciucntly the rendezvous of those at leisure and the centre 
of sociability. The arrangement of these baths was, generally 
speaking, as follows : — 

§ 151. Rooms for undressing abutted on to a spacious entrance- 
hall which served as station for the servants. Right and left of 
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tbes9 halls for cold and hot baths, one side probably bein^ re* 
served for men and the other for women. They contained basins 
with a passage round them, and were lo^y and bright, and possibly 
exposed to the open air. Behind these lay the rooms for heating, 
from which tho cold and warm water was conducted by various pipes 
into the baths ; here also were situated the rooms for anointing after 
the bath. A special place was allotted to steam*baths. 

Besides these spaces, which were devoted to the requirements of 
the bath properly speaking, balls for games and amusements formed 
another feat uio of tho construction. From the common cntraDce-ball 
the mun*ha11 or Ephebium was entered, which served as a place 
for assemblies and gymnastics. Adjoining this were halls for playing 
at ball, and open courts for wrestlers, planted with trees and sur- 
rounded by colonnades ; also a largo uncovered swimming pool, and 
finally passages and halls for oratorical displays and conversation : 
there were even libraries and theatres and temples in connection with 
the establishment 

A series of emperors vied with one another in erecting these ex- 
tensive constructiujiB,and in embellishing them with all possible mag- 
nificence and with the most celebrated paintings and sculptures. 

§ 152. The most remarkable remains of such constructions 
which are still extant at Borne are the Baths of Titus, of Caracal la, 
and above all those of Diocletian. The great hall, or ephebium of 
these latter baths bad eight large columns of granite, whicl) supported 
acioss-vault, and was in later times converted by Michel Angelo into 
the church of Sta. Maria degli Angeli ; whilst a cii'cular building 
which was attached to it became subsequently the church of S. Ber- 
nardino. The most extensive baths were those of Caracalla (Fig. 
230), which embraced a surface of about million square feet. Tlio 
halls and basins contained in this space were, as was probably the 
case in all buildings of a simUar nature, surrounded by a quadrangu- 
lar block of buildings. This enclosure was a square of about 1151) 
feet each way, one side of which consisted of a row of small 
chambers opening on to the street, which were connected by steps 
with an upper storey, which probably formed a kind of entresol. The 
object of these chambers is somewhat doubtful. On the opposite 
side were several halls (d), and between them a large reservoir fed 
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by an aqueduct («), in front of which was a Theatridium 530 feet long, 
where youths went through their exercises or contended for prises. 



OrevQd'Hu of Tboma oC Cwctii^ 


In the two other sides were also various halb, which, perhaps, like dp 
may have served for dramatic representations, lectures, disputations, 
and other exercises of mind and body. The space between the 
central establishment and the walls which surrounded the whole en- 
closure was laid out in gardens, with which were connected the race* 
course and spaces for wrestling and games (Xysti). 

The internal building, which was exclusively intended for baths, 
had on its north-east side, which was exposed to the cold winds, no 
other openings but four entrance doors; w*hilst the whole opposite 
south-west fi-ont communicated with the gardens by many large 
openings, which were separated by columns. Two of those doors on 
the north-east front led to the spaces for gomes « wbUst the two 
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centre ones led to the baths, and drst of all to rooms which probably 
served for undressing and dressing (Apodyteria), which were only 
separated by pillars from the piscina, or laige reservoir for swimming 
(i). It is undetermined whether this space, which contmned cold 
water, was quite open to the air, or whether it was covered over with 
a vaulted roof. Tliis piscina communicated by means of the chamber 
marked (r) with the court p, on which abutted the apsis and was 
similarly connected ou the opposite side with the court g. These 
two courts, p and g (Sphsristeria), served probably for gymnastics and 
athletic exercises, and were open in the centre like the atrium in 
dwelling bouses. Between these two courts p and and In con- 
nection with them, lay the great central boll (/(:) of the whole estab- 
lish meut : this was roofed over, and was used for warm baths, 
and had round it four small circular chambers, intended probably 
for steam-batba Nothing certain can be determined concerning 
the object of the rotunda (Q, nor of the other halls which 
opened into the gardens : m, n, o were rooms for heating water 
and air. 


g lod. Besides these immense public therrom, there were also 
private bathing establishments ; but as these were merely intended 
for batbiug they had less pretensions to architectural importance, 
although they were suitably decorated for the purpose for which they 
were intended, and laid out with considerable skill Specimens of 
this kind of bath are to be seen at Pompeii. 

§ 154. Bridges must not be forgotten in the list of Roman public 
buildings. The Romans thought these constructions worthy of moro 
thau meie technical treatment, and by meons of aichitectural adorn- 


ment managed to bestow 
an artistic importance on 
their plain outlines. This 
they effected principally by 
the introduction of niches 
with statues between the 
arches, and by the erection 
of pillars and statues upon 
the bridge, or of triumphal 
arches in front of them. 
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Examples of such bridges are the Ponte Rotto (Pons p&latinus or 
senatorlus). and the simple Pons Aelius, which is now the Ponte S. 
Angelo, at Rome. 

§ 155. Aqueducts form one of the most characteristic featui^es 
of Roman architecture. Although these simple successions of gigan- 
tic arches, which stretch for miles, have no pretensions to artistic 
beauty, yet their wonderful size and extent bear witness to the vast 
conceptions of Roman genius (Figs. 231 and 232). 


Tit. 2S2. 



Kuios q{ m Aqu«U«ic^ ia tbd Camygaa, &ear Boot. 


'fhey bestow a classical impress on the Campagna through which 
they pass reminding us that no other people but the Romans would 
havo carried out such a stupendous undertaking. 

§ 150. Public fountains were extremely numerous at Rome, and 
were adorned with statues and pillars. Nothing but the bare remains 
of such a building have remained in existence, and that is the so-called 
Meta sudans/' which is a conical structure of tiles, from which a jet 
of water rose to a considerable height, whilst a cascade was formed at 
the lower part by the falling water, and by that which issued from 
various springs at the base. 

§ 157. In the times of the Republic till the seventh century 
after the foundation of the city, the dwelling bouses w'ere constructed 
with great simplicity. The ground-plans of three such houses (Fig. 
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S3S) taken from an antique plan of Rome^ engraved on marble 
which is to be found in the museum of the Capitol of that city, a are 
shops, A the atrium, 6 the prothyrum, vestibulum, the tablinium, 
F the peristyle, t and g dwelling-rooms. In later times the Romans 
vied with one another in the magniiicence of their private houses 
not only in the richness of the materials employed, but also in their 
extent, os conveniences 
and luxuries of all kinds 
came into fashion ; espe* 
oially in their country 
residences, which the Ro- 
mans built on the neigh- 
bouring mountains, or on 
the shores of Baiae and 
Naples, and which were 
Bubseq uently in troduccd 
over the whole of Italy. 

Pliny the Younger gives 
a detailed description of 
the vUlaa of the citizens. 

With the exception 
of the houses of the 
patricians, the usual 
dwelling-houses at Rome 
were obliged, owing to the sise of the city and its immense 
population, to be constructed of several storeys, which were 
lot out in lodgings. In pursuance of a decree of Augustus the 
height of these houses might not exceed 75 feet : their constniction 
must consequently have differed materially both from Grecian houses 
and those of the smaller towns. The houses of the patricians, how* 
ever, and all those, moreover, which only contained the dwelling 
of the posscsssor, even when some settled portion of the building wa.s 
intended to be let, were arranged like the corresponding Grecian 
buildings, as is shown by Fig. 233, and as is to be seen from those 
which are still in existence at Pompeii. There was, namely, an 
atrium in the middle space of the front paH of the building, whilst 
behind was a court containing a fountain and surrounded by pillars 
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round which were grouped the dwelling-rooms, consUting of ono 
storey only. These houses were sometimes constructed of greater 
extent. 

§ loS. Thanks to the excavations at Pompeii, it is possible to 
gain a clearer knowledge of the Roman dwelling-house, which was 
cntii oly different in its plan from modern dwelling-houses, than could 
be attained by the ground-plans shown in Fig. 233. From Pompeii, 
however, wc gain no light regarding the many-storeyed houses at 
Rome, which were inhabited by different sets of tenants, but have to 
content ourselves with the knowledge of those houses which were tbo 
residence of the proprietor only : for only the latter class of house 
has been discovered at Pompeii. Though it is true that hired rooms 
arc found, still they consist only of shops and dwelling-rooms con- 
nected witl) them, or even separated from them like our entresols. 
When in u house at Pompeii, as also probably in a Grecian bouse, a 
storey is found above the ground-door, it consisted of a subordinate 
entresol or meszaninc, which did not extend over the whole building, 
and. as has been before remarked, may sometimes have been let out 
on hire, hut generally served as rooms for the household servants, 
and even occasionally, perhaps, for bedrooms. 

On the other hand, those houses which were called * insulse,* which 
at Rome containc<l dwellings in several stoi'eys intended only for the 
purpose of letting, must have been different from the houses of 
Pompeii, inasmuch as their luitfois d'Cii't was entirely dissimilar : for 
the prohibition of Augustus to build houses higher than 75 feet 
cannot possibly have applied to buildings such os have been dis- 
covered at Pompeii. The houses at Pompeii, which contained 
dwellings for hire near the main dwelling, had entrances from differ- 
ent sides and several courts, around which each tenement foimed a 
division separated from the remainder. 

It may therefore be taken for granted that, with the exception of 
tliesc roan 3 *- 8 toreyed houses which were built in the laige towns, the 
dwelling-houses possessed, at most, one upper storey, and that tliis 
covered paiticular j>arts of the building only. In general all the 
rooms were grouped on the ground-lloor round the atria or courts 
and the peristyles or halls. The two last-mentioned poHions of tbo 
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house had the most importance attached to them, because they con- 
stituted the favourite spot in summer on account of the breeze^ and 
In inter on account of the sun. 

By this arrangement^ as woU as by the embelhshment of the 
rooms, the ancient house is essentially different lioni that of the 
Middle Ages, or of modem times ; but particularly in this respect, 
that whereas in both the last descriptions of house great stress is laid 
on the front, that part of the building was hardly taken into con- 
sideration at all by the Romans; and their houses, except the open 
shops, generally presented a dead expanse of wall to the passer-by. 
They merely endeavoured to give the entrance to the Imusc a some- 
what more important appearance ; whilst the houses of persons ol 
distiDCtion, and those of a palatial character, had even a portico or 
vestibule in front of them. A view into the street from the interior 
of tho bouse, a point to which so much attention is paid now-a-daydi 
svas never contemplated in the town-houses of the ancients ; though 
in their villas windows were introduced in order to enjoy a beautiful 
view of landscape, mountains or sea ; os. for instance, in the so-called 
Villa of Diomedes, at Pompeii. In coses where the view was not the 
object sought for, the windows were probably small and placed high 
in tho wall. 

Totally in opposition to the inclination of modem times, whicli 
often sacrifices the utility and comfort of the internal arrangements 
of a house to an imposing frontage, in order that a splendid external 
effect may be produced, in their Iioukcu the Rumaus wislicd to hide 
their riches aa much as possible, and diiectcd all their care and atten- 
tion to the arrangement and fitting up of the interior, without con- 
sideration of other pcoplc*a impressions ; and effect was only sought 
for in those buildings which served public purposes, and on them the 
Romans freely lavished in the exterior, os well as in the interior, all 
the architectural splendour which they Iia<l at their command. As a 
consequence of this tendency there was little pcrcejitible difference 
extemally between simple and rich houses, so that one could not be 
said to be thrown into the shade by the other. 

But if little attention was paid to tho external aspect of the 
building, the interior, os Las been beforo remarked, displayed, espe- 
cially in houses of some importance, a beautiful perspective vista 
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through the pillared courts, with their walls brilliant with varied 
painting ; whilst the eye was delighted with the floor's of choice 
mosaic and with statues, and in the background were fo unions and 
shrubs (see Figs. 237 and 259 ; also part of a painted wall, Fig. 242). 

The absolute symmetry, which roust of necessity be roaintained in 
public buildings as the first requisite for the production of a roagni' 
fleent effect, was often overlooked in dwelling-houses, and complete 
symmetry was sacrificed to considerations of utility. 

The system which has just been described was the prevalent one 
ill all houses ; still many inodifications were introduced, according to 
the size and shape of the site, and the property and position of the 
occupant. It would lead us too far to enter into these numerous 
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<1 \«sUbu1um. 1 PrfttbjrviD : 2 .Mritim ; 8, 7, ft 8 Rpc«pUoft Itoomt ; 4 A]» ; 5 T«b- 
hnum : 8 PaiKe« : a Tcristjlo ; 10 Voslicnm ; 11 Al« pf correspoaUiDS ^ Also of 

Atrium ; 12 Cubicula, or ncilcbambcr* ; IS Tncllaiun or OiniBg-IlMiD, with 14 ota&U 
[’ftiitry ; 15 Q^us, or HaJl for oatertaining piesto ; 16 Wiator TricUnium ; 17 Fnucea or 
18 KitclioD, with 19 I^otry umJ 20 Ut^ Room in eomiectioo with tfao eamo, 
perhaps for Stores or Scnilery for serrmihf, with a into a sitlc stmt ; 21 Portico with 

22 small Cabinet kolcing to the kitchen j^anlca ; 22, 24, 28 Sbojv looking into the Aide* 
street, with 'Jd Back Rood ; 25, 27 Cnbiools : each shop haviog uarrow sto|<9 to tho floor 
above ; 28 and 24 as a B;ik«ry. with parts arraoged as ^ops ; of tbe»e 29 was the hloal* 
Room, with throe Mills; 30 the Uaking-Oven ; 35 8bop, belonging to aad coJinectoJ M'itL 
the hiinsc, inteaiWd for the »als of the spare agricultural prednee of tbe owner’s estates ; 
‘36 Room in connection with the abore ; 37, 3S. 39 Shops connected only with tbo street, 
the last with Calioet 40 ; 41 SImji M-ith Workshop, 42; A. b G., Houses for ieUlog, 
quite discoouected from oneanotber, a&dfcom the Interior of the House. 
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peculiarities^ and therefore only ooe 
of the most important houses %?iil be 
described, namely, the so-caJled house 
of Pansa (Fig. 234), which represents 
most completely the type of the 
Roman house, and the section of 
which is shown, in a restored form, in 
Fig. 235. 

The Roman dwelUng-boiise, wnich 
is like the Grecian in its main fea- 
tures, consists, as the latter did, of 
two divisions But their meaning 
and employment did not coincide ; 
inasmuch as whilst the front part in 
Grecian houses constituted the an- 
dronitis or men’s apartments, in 
Roman houses it formed the public 
part of the building, in which, acccid- 
ing to the prevailing custom, the ^ 
clients weia wont to wait on their 

fit* 

patron. T)tc back part, on the ccn- 
traiy, was intended for the residence 
and real dwelling- rooms of the family; 
wlulst in the Grecian houses the 
back was the gymnaikcnitis, and 
only intended for apartments for the 
women and domestics. 

The atrium formed the central 
pai-t of the front of the house, the 
peristyle the central part of the back : 
both of these were open to the air. 
hlany varieties of the atrium occur. 

The simplest is the so-called Tuscan 
atrium, and consists of a square court 
open at top with a roof sloping from 
all the four sides towards the opening. 
This was supported by two beams 
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passing through at the edge of the openings and two other beams let 
into the former (see Fig. 235), and was covered with fiat or hollow 
tiles. This central opening, towards which the rain from the roof 
fiowed, and which also served to introduce air and daydight, was 
called the compluvium, and a walled tank called the impluviuTO, 
corresponding in size, was constructed in the floor of the building, 
in which the rain-water that fiowed down from the roof was 
collected, and thence conducted by pipes into a cistern for house* 
Itold use. 

The larger tetrastyle atrium, which necessarily had to form part 
of a larger house, was only distinguished from the aimplo atrium, 
which has ju^t been described, by four columns to support the beams, 
being introduced at the corners of the opening. In case the size of 
the opening increased materially more columns were introduced, as in 
the peristyle. The breadth of the opening, over which an awning 
was spread to deaden the fierce rays of the sun, was one-thii'd, and in 
the former instanco one-fourth of the width of tho atrium. 

In country-houses and suburban villas the peristyle was placed, 
in the place of the atrium, immediately behind the entrance : this 
was the case in the so-called Villa of Dioznedcs, at Pompeii. 

Around the atrium were grouped the front rooms, as the back 
rooms wore round the peristyle, from which two sources they must 
principally have received their light by means of doors, if we do not 
accept the probability that where no Tvindows were introduced their 
place was supplied by light from the roof. In dark chanibei‘S they 
would scarcely have gone so far as to adorn the walls with paintings, 
let alone the fact that there would have been great difficulty in exe- 
cuting such embellishments without the assistance of daylight 

Id the large Roman houses vestibules may have run out into the 
street, and assumed the shape of a portico in front of the house-door, 
which lay slightly bock from the road ; but at Pompeii, even in large 
liouses, an entrance-ball in the body of the building itself satisfied 
the wants of the richest and most important inhabitants. This 
entrance-hall was situated between the street door and a second inner 
door, and has been designated as the vestibulura in the diagram 
which illustrates this description of the House of Pansa, On the 
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sill of the outer door the word *mlve * was sometimes executed in 
Mosaic, by way of salutation. 

Some of the chambers which surrounded the atrium and the peri- 
style had a definite object and position. Such was the ala, which 
was a space opening on to the atiium, and situated at the buck 
corner or the two back comers of the same. Such was the tiMlitu'm, 
which also opened on to the atrium, and was situated between it and 
the peristyle : this last space was provided with a balustrade and a 
screen that could be interposed or removed at pleasure. At botli 
sides, or sometimes only on one side, of this ball were the fauc€$, or 
pftMages, which served to connect the front and back parts of the 
house. The peristyle was always considerably larger than the 
atrium, and was surrounded by a greater number of columns. The 
open part of the peristyle either formed a garden (xystus), if another 
garden were not attached to the back part of the house, or was 
occupied by a sheet of water with fountains (piscina). Behind this 
peristyle were the 
cuhicula, or sleeping- 
rooms, the number of 
which varied ; and the 
triclinium, or dining- 
room, which was quite 
open towards the peri- 
style. There was, 
moreover, a small tri- 
clinium for the nine 
persons who were in- 
tended to find places 
at the triclinia, accord- 
log to the maxim of 
the ancients, that the 
number of guests 
ebould never be less 

than that of the Graces, nor exceed that of the Muses. Great 
banquets were often given in the atrium. The rooms for company, 
®ci or exedrs, also adjoined the peristyle, and were the largest 
in the house, being quite double the size of the dining-rooms 
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in large houses which contained gardens^ tbej were situated opposite 
the tablinium, at the rear of the peristyle. On the garden side many 
houses had a colonnade, porticus, sometimes with fountains. The 
garden itself was either a flower garden or kitchen garden. In veiy 
small gardens, trees, Stc., p^ted on the back wall, must have taken 
the place of real ones, in order to secure a background resembling a 
landscape through the vista of the various rooms. In this back part 
of the bouse there was also a special passage, called the posticum, 
which opened on to a side street, which was used for domestic 
purposes and as an entrance to the kitchen and store-rooma 

In larger houses than those which have been discovered at Pompeii, 
other rooms besides those named may have been introduced, such as 
libraries, bath-rooms, play-rooms, &c. 

Whilst the arrangement just described geoendly obtained iu houses 
of importance, in liouscs of smaller proportions much weight was 
attached to their having au open court-like space to serve, as, or 
replace, the atrium or peristyle to a certain extent, as is shown, for 
instance, by the ground -plan of a bouse which has been excavated at 
Pompeii. 

The restored view of the interior of the so-called house of the 
Tragic Poet (Pig. 237) is especially calculated to give an idea of tho 
arrangement of many parts, as, for instance, the impluvium in 
tlie middle of the Tuscan atrium, the ala at the comer of the same, 
and close by the door of the passage or fauces, and the tablinum with 
the through view to the peristyle. Fig. 238 shows the ground-plan 
of the same house. 

Fig. 239, on the other hand, shows the peristyle, with the meus 
behind and the piscina in the middle, of the bouse of the Quaestor, 
which is a richer building than tho house of the Tragic Poet. 

§ 159. The palaces and couutiy houses of the Emperors were of 
enormous extent, and displayed the utmost luxury. The palace 
of Nero, the so-called golden house, was replete with the most 
costly Btufls, and comprised whole fields, meadows, vineyards, and 
woods within its circuit. 

The ruin^ of Adrian's villa at Tivoli, in which the Emperor caused 
the most beautiful places and buildings which he bad met with in 
his travels to be imitated, embrace an extent of seven Roman miles. 
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Of all these magnificent villas and palaces only a few isolated ruins 
remain, stripped of all their original omamenta ; such are the ruins 
on the Palatine, which is the site of the Emperor's palaces at Rome. 
More complete remains of a palace of Diocletian at Salona. which 
belong to the period of decadence, will be alluded to hereafter. 

§ 160. At the suggestion and expense of the late Emperor 
Napoleon, and under the direction of the aichitect Rosa, than whom 
no one could be more fitted for the task, a part of the ruins of the 
palaces of the Roman Emperors has so far been brought to light that 
at least the plan of the design can be distinguished, though only 
isolated fragments of the superstructure, pillars amongst the rest, have 
been met with. Fig. 240 shows a part of these excavations, namely, 
the ground^plan of the bouse of Augustus, as far as it stands on land 
which belonged to the French Emperor ; for it is to be regretted that 
the side, which extends on tho land of the Villa Mills, and which 
now belongs to a nunnery, is not available for investigation. This 
plan is borrowed from that executed by Rosa. 

This palace was, to judge from the stamped tiles that have been 
discovered, rebuilt under Domitian, and the excavation is the more in- 
teresting because the similarity of the design with that of tho riclier 
private houses at Pompeii proves that tJie main aiTangement of the 
Roman bouse was noiinal and universally accepted, and that the 
principal difference consisted merely in the proportions. 

The main entrance to the palace was a spacious open court, which 
was probably formerly surrounded by porticos. This led imme* 
diately into the tabliouxn, so that to a certain extent it supplied the 
place of the atrium. On both sides were blocks corresponding to 
what would be shops in ordinaiy houses; to the left of the entrance 
a lararium, or sort of bouse-chapcl, and to the right the private 
basilica of the Emperor, known as the basilica Jo vis, with a semi- 
circular tribune, fiom whence perhaps the Emperor delivered justice, 
and which was separated from the rest of tho building by a balustrade 
of marble. Out of this first portion was entered a large square court, 
paved with slabs of marble, and surrounded by a Corinthian colonnade 
**-thie was the peristyle, and it bad, as in ordinary houses, various 
chambers abutting on it. Behind this was the triclinium, or dining- 
ball, termi Dating at the extremity of the transveise axis in a round 
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niche, which perhaps formed the Emperor’s seat. On both sides of 
this niche were passages into the open air, the left of which led to a 
small cabinet, which served as a retiring place for the guests. The 
triclioitim communicated on one side with the Xfymphsum, which 
may he compared to a winter*garden on a small scale. It contained 
an oval reservoir of marble, which had a sort of teirace in the 
middle, on which were ranged dowers and statues ; there was peri)ap3 
also a fountain in connection with it. There must have been a 
glorious view through the openings, which were half doors, half 
windows, between this space and the triclinium : particularly since 
the wall opposite to the triclinium was adorned with statues in niches. 
It is probable that a corresponding ball existed on the opposite side 
of the building. The portions of the building which abutted behind 
may be considered as an appendix : very probably, as Rosa thinks, 
one may have served as a library, and the other for dramatic per* 
fortnances. Rows of marble seats were introduced into the latter, as 
also niches for statues. 

§ 10 1. The decadence of Roman art supervened step by stop 
with the decadence of the Roman empire. Under the Emperors 
Aurclian and Domitian important and magnificent buildings were 
erected in accordance with the power and might of those Emperors, 
but in them are recognisable an acceptation of foreign elements, and 
a craving to surpass in splendour all that bad hitherto been con- 
structed, as well as new and unusual design a 

The Roman style, moreover, in its wide diffusion over the exten- 
sive teiTitory of the Roman empire, was transformed in mauy ways : 
as, for instance, in the East, where the meaning of the designs was 
entiroly lost sight of in the attainment of purposeless richness and a 
multiplicity of excessive ornamentation. The buildings at Helio- 
polis and Palmyra are instances of this failure. But that the same 
tendency was in operation in the West is shown, amongst other 
examples, by the palace of Diocletian, at Salona, which is now 
Spalatro, in Dalmatia This palace, which dates from the fourth 
century, is of extreme magnificence, and forms a square of about 
750 feet, surrounded by high walls and towers, with colonnades, 
temples, and dwellings for the Emperor and his suite, differing in 
many respecta from the order of architecture until then employed, 
and aiming at picturesque effects. 
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§ 162. The tendency which bad been for some time perceptible 
to produce a picturesque effect by grouping and contrasts of light and 
shade, kept continually increasing, owing to sub-division of detail and 
tho application of new designs, as is shown by tUo above-mentioned 
palace at Spalatro ; whereas the sum and substance of classical archi- 
tecture is based on simple lines, and the constructive signification 
of the various parts is always an essential factor in its totality. 
Increasing barbarism displayed itself in the heavy and eccentric 
mouldings of the entablature, which were generally overladen with 
ornamentation ; os also in the unfinished execution of the de- 
tails and embellishment, which }>ecamc clumsy and meaningless. At 
tho same time the arches and vaults no longer rested on continuous 
entablatures supported by columns, but immediately on the capitals of 
the columns, or on entablatures bent into the form of an arch for the 
control intercolumniation. Thus each column has its own entabla- 
ture as broad os itself, which projects independently lengthways to 
the column, and displays o profile on three sides.* 


Fig. 241. 



Fngmciit of tolrancc F^r^Jc of tb« l'*]^ of Diovkli4B ot Spilatro. 
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Tbe tendeney of the period of decadence is particularly illus- 
trated by the introduction of small shafts resting on brackets, which 
serve no other purpose than to adorn and enliven the fa^e (Fig. 
^1). Between these small shafts are alternate windows, with a semi* 
circular head and niches of various shapes. Curved pediments also 
occur, of which, as of the broken entablatures, we shall have to 
speak later on, when treating of the decadence of resuscitated classi- 
cal architecture — namely, in the roccoco style. 

§ 163. At the close of this division of the work mention must be 
made of the mode of decoration employed for interiors; because, 
though the subject properly belongs to the department of painting, 
yet it forms a characteristic feature id Roman architecture. 

Inasmuch as we are almost entirely indebted to the buildings of 
Pompeii for our knowledge of this wall-painting, the term Pompeian 
wall-pain ting" has been adopted to express this kind of embellish- 
ment, although specimens of this description of ornament have been 
discovered amongst the ruins of Rome ;as, for instance, in the Baths 
of Titus. 

§ 164. Its characteristics consist principally in the representa- 
tion of an attenuated style of architecture, with columns of extreme 
tenuity and corresponding entablatures ; by this means, as is shown 
by Fig. 242, a sort of baldacbino with perspectives was formed. 
There were, besides, panels, in the centre of which were represented 
graceful floating flgures, landscapes and other views, as well as fan- 
ciful objects ; and, flnnlly, there were embellishments executed with 
fantastic freedom, which, since their renewed application by Raphael, 
to the vaulting of the Vatican, have been entitled arabesques — a 
word borrowed from Ai’abian ornamentation, although the principles 
of the two are entirely different. 

The walls of all the rooms were painted. Generally two-thirds of 
the height above the plinth — which was of a dark colour, or even black 
~-’Was painted a deep reddish brown, but sometimes yellow, or even 
asure blue ; whilst the other third was ornamented by the above- 
mentioned slender columns, and by tendril-like paintings on a 
white ground. Tlic graceful and fantastic way in which these various 
forms of men and animals, as well as plants and architectural features, 
are treated, constitutes, together with thu lively colouving, the 
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principal charm of Pompeian ornamentation. All the parts arc so 
hannonioMsIy blcmlcd, that no single one assumes an undue inportn 
ance, nor attracts at ten lion at tbo expense of the remainder. 
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E'ABLY CHRISTIAN ARCHITECTURE. 


I. 

ROMAN CHRISTIAN BASILICAS AND CIRCULAR 

ARCHITECTURE. 

§ 165. Cbbistia}?it7. aa well aa the loOuz of the Oerroanic rece^. 
oould not fiul to exeixUe en essential iD6uence in the transformaiton 
of the Roman state, and this influence was naturally extended to 
Roman art. The same effect was wrought in the East by tho Arabs, 
and by the dissemination of the creed of Mahomet. That branch of 
art which belongs to totally different periods and races after the pro* 
pagation of the two religions has been denominated the Romanesque, 
in order to express in one word the contrast to the calm repose and 
noble simplicity of classical art. This denomination docs not, how- 
ever, express the new artistic devciopntent in all its phases, as has 
been shown in Section 161, inasmuch as the new growth was syn* 
chronous with the decadence of art and the ingress ion of barbarism ; 
and it was only some centuries later that a more untrammelled move- 
ment and a more poetic flight were destined to spring into life, 
whilst it was not before the Middle Ages that the new art reached its 
full development. Consequently this title — “ Romanesque Art"— 
must here be applied only to a synoptical review of a whole group 
of different styles, and in contradistinction to pre-Christian and 
Modern. 

§ 166. The new elements mentioned in the preceding para* 
graph have been entitled ** Early Christian Art,'* inasmuch as they 
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wore called into existence by the new religious requirements of the 
nations of antiquity that had embraced Christianity- As, however, 
these new religious requirements demanded other architectural con- 
ditions than those which already existed, a new style of building was 
naturally necessitated. The deterioration of art was, however, so 
complete, that the new requirements could not be supplied in an in- 
dependent and organic manner, but recourse wa^ had to novel and 
peculiar combinations of old artistic forms ; consequently an tnAtwhl^ 
arose, constituting the Roman Early Christian Style, which differed 
essentially from the styles already in existence. The northern races, 
which streamed into Italy, namely, the Ostrogoths and Lombards, 
were able to render no assistance in the work of development : on the 
contrary, being rude and uncultivated in comparison with Roman civt- 
lixation, they swallowed it up and rendered the Roman Cbristian 
Style the common property, not only of Italians, but also of Franks 
and Anglo-Saxona 

§ IG7. Through tho division of the empiro into the East and 
West, A.P. 305. and through the foundation of tho new capital, Con- 
stantinople. on tho site of tho old Byzantium, a “ Byzantine art 
grew up side by side witli the Roman Cbristian : this will be subse- 
quently treated in a separate chapter. 

It was during the sixth eentuiy, especially, that Early Christian 
art assumed a distinctively Byzantine form in the Eastern portion of 
the empire : and this form was the more independent because the 
nationality of tho people was not effaced as it was in Italy by the 
influence of northern nations. 

Since tho Christians, forming no distinct people, and constituting 
no entire nationality, possessed no wcll^defiDed art of their own, and 
wove obliged to employ the architects, builders, and sculptors whom 
they found amongst the Greeks and Romans for the erection and 
adornment of their buildings, it may easily he supposed that the 
first Christian buildings did not differ materially from tho heathen 
buildings >Yliich wero already in existence. Consequently the title 
“Early Christian Style'* must be understood to apply only to 
churches ns converted basilicas, seeing that in the construction of 
dwelling-houses the ancient methods were retained for a considerable 
period. Any alteration in that respect could only take place after 
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protracted and gradual transformation of tho manners and customs 
of the Romans, and as the new religion acquired a greater influence 
over architecture. Whilst Roman art in the West passed over into 
the bands of the barbarians, it settled into a new in dependent system 
at Byzantium. 

Roman Early Christian Architecture found its chief application in 
Roman Christian basilicas and in circular citnrehes. 

The continuance of this description of aichitectural style lasted till 
the end of the ninth century — that is, till the time when the ancient 
elements were forced to give way before independent new ones, wliicli 
sprang up as described in a subsequent chapter. Classical form.<, 
however, maintained their ground in Italy, and especially at 
Rome. 

§ 168. When the Christians were tir.st allowed to build cburclios 
for themselves, they thought that the best model for the buildings, in 
which the Christian congregations were to meet together for worship, 
was to he found in the basilicas, the very name of which was re- 
tained as suitable, seeing that it means kingly hall, It is probable 
that the first Christian basilicas were very like their model ; wiili tl^o 
exception, however, that the central part of the Roman basilica, 
which was generally open, was in the Early Cliristian basilicas 
covered with a roof. But ere long, about the end of the fourth 
century, a gradual transformation in the original do:»lgu >sas per- 
ceptible. A form of basilica was developed fiom the genius of Cliris- 
tianity, which was retained unaltered for .succeeding centuries. 
Although the main outline remained the same, different proportions 
were assumed : and it was particularly the architecture of the interior 
that gave iU peculiar appearance to the ClirUlian basilica. Owing 
to the fact of the nave being roofed ovej*, an essential modification 
took place comparetl with the Roman basilicas, which were nut 
vaulted, but formed a kind of open court sxirrounded by colon- 
nades ; whereas the new buildings assumed the form of an enclosed 
nave, of which the coioiiua<lcs became aisles, and terminated 
by a recess called the tribuna, which was les.s isolated than in the 
ancient basilicas. The typical form of the Christian basilica is as 
follows : — 

§ 160. The interior was divided by two rows of columns into 
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tliree wslea, of which tbe central one (a Fig. 243) was broxfcder and 
higher than the sidc-aisles (see Fig. 245), 6 for men and c for women, 

and was terminated at the 
opposite end to the entrance 
by the apse. The columns 
were sometimes surmounted 
by the old architraye, tbe 
weight being supported by 
flat relieving arches ; but 
they were generally con- 
nected by semicircular 
arches, which supported a 
wall pierced with small nar- 
row windows ; these, like 
those in the walls of the side-aisles, hod a 
semicircular head. Sometimes a transept 
waa introduced in front of the apse, the 
elongation of which in later times gave rise 
to the cross dike form of churchea Tins 
transept was separated from the main aisle 
by semicircular arches, and the ground form 
of the whole building assumed the form of 
the letter T. 

Large basilicas sometimes have as many 
as five aisles (see Fig. 244) — namely, a 
main-aisle in tho middle, and two lower 
aisles on each side (Fig. 245). 

Tlie roofing of tho basilicas consisted of beams with a fiat 
panelling, which was richly gilt in earlier times, or the rafters of tho 
timberwovks were left without a casing, and were ornamented with 
coloured embellishments (Fig. 240). 

§ 170. At tbe cast end in the transept in front of the apse stood 
the altar (Fig, 247, e) ; this was frequently covered by a baldachino 
supported on four pillars. Behind, in the tribuna itself, was the seat 
of the bishop in ilic middle rmsed on stops, the cathedra (/), and in 
a semicircle on both sides, the scats of the higher ecclesiastics (^). In 
front of the altar, at tbe cud of the middle-aisle, was a long space 
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surrounded by barriers of marble (A) for the lower clergy, who formed 
the choir, whence the place itself received the name of the choir. A 

marble pulpit (Ambo) (i), richly adorned 
for the most part with mosaic, was placed 
on each side of the choir; from one of 
these the Gospel was read, and from the 
other the Epistle. In some instances 
only one such ambo was erected, and it 
then bad two divisions, hom the higher 
of which the Gospel was read, while tho 
Epistle WHS read from the lower. Tho 
arrangement of the choir, with the two 
pulpits, is shown by the perspective view 
of the interior of the above-described basi- 
lica of San Clemente (Fig. 248). 

The whole of tho space which is shut 
off round the altar is designated the 
Sanctuary, and is rmsed by one or two 
steps above the level of the church. At 
both sides of it. at tho end of the 
side-aisles, an especial place was occasion- 
ally shut off — namely, the Senatorium (A), 
for men of rank ; and the other, the 
lilatroDCum (/), for women of rauk. 

§ 171. AdjoiniDg the entrance there 
was frequently a narrow space, shut off 
by a barrier drawn breadthways across the building, designed as 
u loc.ahty for such penitents as had regained the right of access 
to the Sanctuary. Tliis space was called the Narthex, or scourge. 
A portico (m) in front of the church, and otbei* porticoes which 
suiTouudctl an outer court (n) (Atrium, Paradise, Vestibule, Pronao«) 
Were design at etl by the satuc name, and were intended for such 
penitents as were cntix'cly out of the pale of the Catholic coJ)i- 
inxunly. In the middle of this Pronaos was the Canthai-us. or 
bowl for washing the hands, and intended as a symbolic type of the 
inner purification, which subsequently ensued from the sprinkling of 
the holy water. 
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§ 172. One rcraavkablc peculiarity of basilica.^ is that a sub- 
lerraDcaa chapel, or ciypt, for the reception of the bones of the 
saint to whom the church was dedicated, was constructed under the 
principal altar, which stood before the tribune. The word “ principal ” 
altar has been used advised I v, because in process of time side-altars 
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were iutroducod iu vaiiims ]Kxsitiutis, Soiitelimos tliis crypt is .a mere 
vat lit, but more generally it is an architecturally arranged structure 
witlt pillars to support the vaulting: a sort of subterranean liall, 
which was probably suggested by the chapels of the catacomUs at 
Kome. XNMicn these multifarious subterranean passages, which had 
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orlgioaUy been excavated for the purpose of obtain ing stone, veto 
used by the persecuted Christians as places for refuge and burial, 
they made alterations which converted them into crypts, resembling 
chapels, to serve as a meeting-place for the congregation. Sub- 
sequently, when the Christian religion was recognised at Borne, 
larger churches were built over these graves of the martyrs, or over 
the entrances to the catacombs; and probably these sepulchral 
chapels suggested the ‘idea of the construction of a crypt in other 
situations also, destined to fulAl the same offices as the structure from 
which it was copied. 

§ 173. The form of the Climtian basilica, as it has just been 
described, owed its origin more to customs and requirements which 
were necessitated by religious worship, than to artistic deliberation. 
Still, though on the one hand, an already vitiated, and on the other 
a still embryo art were instrumental in their construction, these 
basilicas produced on the whole a sublime and peaceful effect, which 
is principally to be ascribed to the beautiful simplicity of Christian 
architecture that pervades their principal features. The simple 
ground-plan of later C hr! stain churches is more clearly and in- 
telligibly traceable in the Basilica than it is in more elaborate 
structures. 

The most chai'acieristic feature in the basilica are the three, or 
sometimes five, parallel aisles, the length of each of which is easily 
recognizable, owing to the nave being higher than tbc side aisles. 

§ 174 . The ornamentation of the basilica corresponded with its 
architectural form. It did not consist of plastic sculpture, but of 
paintings and mosaics, which were introduced on the side walla of 
t)ic nave, as well as on the so-called triumphal arch ; but they were 
principally employed in the apse, which formed the termination 
of the church aud the end of the whole perspective for the eye of a 
person entering the building (sec Fig. 245). These apse mosaics 
generally represent large, detached figures, turned towards the spec- 
tator, wrought on a ground- work of blue or gold, with bold and 
simple drapery, and produce an imposing effect. 

§ 175 . Whilst the general impression is therefor© significant, 
the appreciation of detail is entirely wanting in these early Christian 
edifices. The columus, which are generally of the Corinthian order, 
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were for the most part taken from older buildings of the heathen 
period, and differed in material and workmanship : sometimes even 
those of dissimilar dimensions were placed next each other. The in- 
tercoluniniation, and even tlie breadth of the side aisle are often un- 
equal, the side walls without ornament, while the entablature consists 
merely of the projecting ends of the beams ; and generally speaking 
altogether a fine architectural feeling is wanting; but the low stan- 
dard of an UDsestbetic age Is still more forcibly expressed by the 
meanness of the exterior of the basilicas with their bald walls and 
windows and doors devoid of moulding. The latter were generally 
covered with a horizontal stone with a plain arch-head to relieve tlje 
weight Sometimes there was in front a portal restiug on two 
coKiinns and covered with a cross-arched vaulting, or a portico w*as 
introduced along the w*hole length of the facade. 

In spite of the unassuming simplicity of the external 
construction it is commendable that it seems to have 
been caused, at leo-st in the main arrangement of its 
proportions, by a wish to render the characteristic 
expression of the interior, for the lower aisles are 
connected with the more lofty central portion by a 
slanting entablature corresponding to the loof. 

The material was for tlie most part brick, which was 
some limes left quite plain, whereby the construction 
was emphasized, and at others received a marble 
coatrng^ as for instance at tlie church of San Bliniato 
at Florence (see Fig. $71). 

The form of the Christian basilica which has been 
described was retained for several centuries in Italy, 
and especially at Rome. So true did the architects 
remain to the oldest models, that the buildings of the 
twelfth century are hardly to be distinguished from 
those which have been erected since the fourth. 

§ J76. The most complete specimen of the 
arrangement of an ancient basilica is presented by 
that of San Clemento at Romo (Fig. 248). One Tower the Eiriy 
of the most notable instances of a fivc-aislo<i 
basilica is that of S. Paolo, outside the walb of 
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Rome. whicK was burut down and subsequeotly rebuilt in accord- 
ance with the old plan. 

During the later period of the construction of basilicas, an isolated 
tower, of a simple, rectangular shape, and with no taper, was often 
erected near the front facade of the building. Amidst the con6icting 
views which have been arrived at concerning the origin and object of 
this new construction, which first occurred in connection with 
basilicas, the supposition that it was originallj intended to collect 
the congregation for service, may probably be correct ; and the 
designation bell-tower, as answering to the Italian expression 
Campanile, may be suitably employed to describe it. 

§ 177. In the period under consideration, chapels, convents, 
and other buildings, such as triclinia, or large halls for the reception 
of pilgrims were constructed in a stylo resembling that of tho 
basilica. 

There was, however, another usual form of church which woe 
synchronous with the basilica and which must now be described. In 
this class of structure tho principal and often the only constituent 
part of the building consisted in a space, which was generally round 
or octangulai', covered with a dome ; while sometimes a circular 
passage or other parts of the building abutted on it (Figs. 250 and 
251.) But when the entire building does not consist of the ono 
dome-covered space, it always constitutes the central portion; and 
tho other parts abut on it. 

§ 178. The simplest descriptions of ibis kind of building arc 
tho baptistories (Figs. 2ol a, 6, o, d), for which the ancient 
Thermeo furnished models. They generally have a circular or octan- 
gular ground -plan, a main space covered with a round or polygonal 
dome,* and a circular passage separated therefrom by pillars in tho 
same way that the side aisles are separated from the main aisle in 
basilicas (see Figs, 250 and 251). Sometimes they were without this 
passage, and only had galleries running round tb© interior like 
boxes in a theatre. These buildings were generally erected in the 
vicinity of cathcu«'aU, 

Other churches were constructed in the West in a similar simple 

* Tbo domo is generally a larger er smaller porUon of « eoQO, aod ia its lunplsst 
form rests oo s cu cutar or polygonal nbstnicturo. 
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way» but only in isolated instances ; or sornetimes in such a manner 
that several side domes, resting on Pinal's were grouped round the 
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mun dome •. in which case the one which contained the attar always 
stood out prominently from the rest. 


Pis. 261. rif. 252. 
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§ 179. This circular architecture only occurs in isolated cases in 
early Roman Christian architecture : on the other hand in the 
Eastern empire it became the prevalent form of church from the 
^xth, if not from the fifth century, and must be considered as tlie 
principal type of that architectural style, which will be considered 
under the name of the BvxantiDc in the succeeding subdivision. 

§ 180. In the ornamentation of basilicas, as in all works of 
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Early Christiaa art, and particularly in tie case of tombs, symbolic 
representations form a characteristic feature. It will not be inap- 
propriate, with a view to a due understanding of the same, to 
consider some of the most usual and most important of these symbols 
or emblems. 

Christ is naturally the principal subject of these symbols ; then 
come tbe Christian virtues and attributes. 

The earliest and most universal is the sign of the Cross, to which 
the monogram of Christ was subsequently added. Tbe fish was, 
moreover, an emblem of Christ, because the letters for tho 

Greek word for a fish, taken as initials, give the words 
Xpitrrdr, ©<ou Ties, : Jesus Christ, the Son of Qod, Saviour. 

A very favourite symbol is tho lamb, wb other as typical of 
Christ, witb tho addition of a Cross, or of tho Apostles, or of all 
Christians, as the flock of the Good Shepherd. The Dove is the 
symbol of tho Holy Ghost and of mildness and gentleness. The 
hart is an emblem of Cliristian longing, in consequence of tho well- 
known vcr.se in the Psalms : “ Like as the hart dcsiroth the water- 
brook, so longoth my soul for Tbco, O God the peacock, which was 
already an emblem of immortality for tho heathens, retained that 
symbolic meaning among Christians ; the pheenix was a very natural 
cmblotii of tbe Resurrection ; and tho cock of Christian watchfulness. 

In tho earliest times, when the Christians celebrated their worship 
in the depths of the catacombs, tbe angel, the Hon. the bull, and the 
cugic, were already emblematic of the four Evangelists. A leaf is a 
very common symbol : the olive-leaf as sign of peace, sometimes 
with, and sometimes without, a dove ; the palm- leaf, as reward of 
victory for martyrs oud the departed, because they had triumphed 
over deaiii : the ciown and the garland had the same signification : 
the viuc-leaf was in early times the most favourite emblem ; the 
anchor and lyi*e were symiiols of Cliristian confidence and joy ; the 
horse, a siiip under sail, and footsteps were probably typical of 
the journey of life and the accomplishment of the Christian struggle ; 
the Rock was emblematic of our Blessed Saviour and of the character 
of firmness ; and the pitcher was a symbol of the agape or of Holy 
Baptism. 

§ 181, Besides these shorter symbols, other more elaborate ones 
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are drawn partlj from the Old and New TestamonU, and partly from 
imagination. 

Their artietio value U insignificant, and on a par with heathen 
productions of the later Roman period. Of Old Testament symbols 
the following are the most common : As a memorial of man's sinful- 
ness, the Fall, with Adam and Eve at both sides of a tree round 
which is coiled the serpent : as typical of obedience, the sacrifices of 
Cain, Abel, and Abraham : as incentive to the hope of help in 
danger, Noah in the Ark on the approach of the dove, frequent 
representations of tho prophet Daniel in the den of lions, and of the 
Three Children in the fiery furnace, and of the passage of the Red 
Sea : as proof of heavenly nourishment and Ktrengthening, Moses 
striking water from the rock or receiving the Tables of the Law from 
the bands of the Lord : as symbolic of the Resurrection, the ascension 
of Elijah, An especial favourite was the story of Jonah, which com- 
bined several of these references, and representations of his sleeping 
in the gourd-booth, of his being swallowed by the whale and ca^t up 
again, were very frequent. 

§ 182. The most important events in the life of Christ afford 
materiab for emblems drawn from the New Testament : these only 
occur in works of a later period — such are representations of tho 
Passion ^ of the crucifixion, tho crowning with thorus, and tho 
derision. Some of the miracles of the Gospel narrative wero greatly 
in favour, as : the raising of Lazarus, the miraculous feeding of the 
people, the healing of the woman with the issue of blood, of the 
paralytic man, of tho blind man : then more historic subjects, as tho 
conversation with the woman of Samaria, the entry of Christ into 
Jerusalem, the washing of feet, Christ before Pilate, Peter's denial 
and leading away into prison, the delivery of the keys to Peter, &c. 

§ 183. The favourite and most usual representation of Christ is 
as the Good Shepherd, gonerally in a shepherd’s dress, bearing the 
lost sheep on His neck or caressing it : sometimes merely sitting 
amongst the sheep with a shepherd's staff or a flute. Besides these 
forms Christ is often represented without relation to a particular 
incident, generally teaching, sunoundeU by His disciples or the 
twelve Apostles, cither sitting or standing on a mountain, from which 
issue four springs as symbols of the rivers of Paradise and of the 
Evangelists. 
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Christ is also represented as Orpheus, in a short garment, covered 
with the Phrygian cap, with the lyre in His hands and playing on it, 
sitting under the trees, whilst lions and camels and birds in the 
branches listen to Him. 

God the Father is generally represented simply by a hand 
stretched forth from the clouds. 

Whilst these representations are, it is true, well calculated to stir 
religious thoughts in the beholder, still their artistic worth must be 
described os insignificant, with the exception of a few pictures of 
Christ in the apses, which portray considerable grandeur and dignity. 
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BYZANTINE ARCHITECTURE. 

§ 1$4. After the seperatioD of the Romao Empire into the 
Eastern and Western divisioDs (395 A.D.), a new order of things arose 
in the Eastern portion, and especially in its new capital of Constanti- 
nople. On the site of the ancient Byzantium, and with an infusion 
of oriental elements, the Byzantine style was cooscijucntly developed. 
The sixth century, which witnessed the reign of Justinian, was the 
most important for the formation of this new style. Soon afterwards 
the inroads of the Arabs and the conquest of wliole provinces by tlmt 
race began to exercise an influcnco on the form of Byzantine archi- 
tecture. On the other hand Byzantine architecture hod a reflex action 
on Arabian, as will be shown in the succeeding subdivision. The 
Crusades in tlic eleventh and twelfth rciituries, and the supremacy 
of the Franks in tlic Greek crnpii’c wlucli arose from those religious 
movements, tended to extend the scope of Byzantiue architecture 
over other countries also. But when the old line of emperors 
returned they were unable to withstand the victorious inroads of the 
Turkish Sultan, and the Western Empire became the prey of the 
resistless Turks in the year 1453. 

It has been usual hitlicrto to call Art in the west during the early 
period of its development in the Middle Ages Byzantine, but, altliough 
t])o influence of Byzantine forms is to be traced, it wus far from 
stamping its impress on the western styles. The architecture of tho 
Byzantine empire, properly so-called, has exclusively to bo dealt with 
hero, and the extraneous influence which it exercised will be con- 
sidered in the fourth division of the second book under the head of 
Later Romanesque architcctui’e. Moreover, owing to various causes, 
buildings were erected in other countries in the Byzantine style but 
these, although they do not belong to the national architecture of the 
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countries in question, must bo classified with the buildings built lu 
the prevalent style. 

§ 185. Two epochs must bo distinguished in Byzantine archi- 
tcctiirc. Tlic first, which begips with Constantine and ends witli 
Justinian in the middle of the sixth century, is that of the foi-mation 
of the new style, till the completion of a settled system : domical 
construction is its essential feature. 

T)ic second and longer period exhibits a rigid imitation of the 
settled system, with an addition of oriental foims, and is finally, at 
least in some localities, subjected to the influence of Western Art 

§ 18C. The essential element in the formation of the Byzantino 
style is the vault, which <ful not assume a free and independent 
chavactev till it reached the Easlern Roman Empire; for hitherto in 
the west it had always been subordinate and unsuitable to the Or«co- 
Roman columnar construction. Massive piei*8 and wide arches with 
a domo rising over them in the main space, and vaulted alde-spacoa 
in connection with it : these are the prominent characteristic elements 
of tlic architectural design. Columns, if they were employed at all, 
were made to be subordinate to the main form of the vault construc- 
tion, and were introduced between the large piers and the arches. 

Tlic construction of the vault influenced the whole structure of the 
huilding- Tlio principle of vaulting that had alrcaxly been introduced 
by l)jo Romans, in which the walls no longer served as supports, but 
as enclosures, was carried to its utmost limits in the new Byzantine 
style : for the pressure and thrust of the vault, which is held together 
by the couotcri>oisc oii the opposite side of the dome and strengthened 
by buttresses, is distributed only on individual points. 

Tlic Roman deconitivc principle was, however, abandoned, inas- 
much os a change took place in tlic individual details and in the 
manner of their application. Thus, for instance, projecting cornices, 
if not entirely given up, were only employed to crown the build- 
ing, and its component parts, particularly intermediate cornices, 
became tame and flat in their outline. As only a subordinate posi- 
tion was allotted to the columnar architecture, the usual proportions 
of the columns and their capitals were abandoned and altered after 
an arbitrary fashion. 

During the early period various ground-plans were followed in 
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the construction of churcltcs. Sometimes they were octagonal, after 
the manner of the West-Roman central style, at others they formed 
oblongs, approaching a square, with a dome over the centre. 

§ 187. The Byzantine style of this first period reached its highest 
example and splendotir in the church of Sta. Sophia at Constantinople. 
After this church, which was originally built by Constantine, had 
been burnt to the ground, it was rebuilt, with the utmost care, and at 
great expense, by Justinian. It remained a peerless model for all 
later buildings of this description, and was celebrated far and wide, 
not only for its size, but for the span of iU vaults and the splendour 
of its dccoratious. A short description of this building will therefore 
explain tlie main charactcristic.s which wci'C subsequently universally 
followed, for though the proportions in other buildings of a similar 
nature were diminished, yet they were always constructed in Acc<3r<l- 
ance with the same plan, which will be rendered intelligible by I'igs. 
233, 25C. and 237. 


The external ground- 
plan of the building (Fig. 
233) approaches a square, 
being 232 feet by 230 feet, 
in the centre of whicli four 
massive piers, connected by 
lemicircidar arches, form 
another square, and by 
means of triangular vault- 
ings (pendoDlivcs) winch 
span these arches, support a 
flat dome. 

Eight and left ou both 
sides of this central square, 
as viewed from the entrance, 
stand four pillaiv, which are 
connected by arches, and 
Bupj)ort the women's gallery. 
On each of the open sides 
of the dome-covered wjuarc 
there abuts a semicircle 
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with semi -domes of somewhat ioferior height to (he tnaiti dome. 
(Fig, 256.) These semi-domes are penetrated on each side by three 
smaller vaults (Fig. 2.54) ; the middle one of the three is a barrel 
or cylindrical vault (Fig. 255 *) and on the entrance-side forms the 

Tig. 254. Fig. 25 5. 



Doaf'S^tUin of Oio Chnrch A St*. Sepkl* Ikml-Tsuli. 

at ConstAvtinopla. 


main -entrance, and opposite, on the further side, it forms the apse : 
whilst the i>vo remaining vaults on cacli side assume tho form of 
immense niches with semidomes, resting on two rows of coluinos 
one above the other. 

lit this way the whole inner space forms on oval nave, which » 
terminated towards the west by a vault with a squaie end, and 
towards the oast by the apse : whilst in its height it appears as an 
entire whole, owing to the voults of various descriptions and altitudes 
that radiate from the central dorooi 

Hound this lofty central space, except on tho side of the altar, are 
ranged sidc-a isles of two storeys, which do not however assume the 
form of a continuous aisle, but arc divided into threo divisions on 
each of the long sides, iu the second storey of which are the women’s 
galleries, so that the w’hole does not appear an open space, but rather 
an oval hall with side -halts and arches, These two-storeyed aisles 
are shown in Fig. 253 by hatchings, ond the nave in the middle, 
having been left plain, i$ brought out more piominetitly, 

The embellishment was rich to the highest degree : the walls and 
piers, and even the floor, were inlaid with coloured stones, and the 
vaults were enriched with mosaics on a giound of gold, and the 
columns were constructed of various marbles of tbe most precious 

* A barrel .VAult i» tlic prolongation of a *eDii>circular arch reatiag on two supporta. 
WhcD a square epace ia covered over in Uiie way. tbe vaulting OMumeo tbe shape of 
a half cylinder or barreL 
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Besides tlio Nartbex, tliei*e ^vas a second vestibule : both extended 
the whole breadth of the building. In front of it was an entrance 

Vif. 257 . 


loterior of tb« Cburtb of SUk Soplua ftt ConatoDtinoiiJc. 

court RuiTonndcd by a coLoimadt*, which was entered through an arch 
resting on fom* pillars. 

§ 18S. The most striking point of difference in the impression 
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conveyed by the interior of this Byzantine church and the iaterioi's 
of Boman^Christian baeiUcas is that wliile tlic latter carry the eye 
longitudinally to their apsidat termination, the former arrests it by tho 
prominence of the central portion of tho building; that is to say, by 
a stupendous dome constructed on a quadrangular substructure, in 
which all other details culminate. But notwithstanding this system 
of centralisation, add the majestic appearance of the dome, the per« 
spective effect of length is not entirely abandoned, as it was in tho 
case of octangidar and circular buildings ; wbicl) constructions wove 
however, rarely employed for largo churches. 

Although the impression conveyed by this church is not so pure 
and simple as that which tlio basilicas produce, still its outlines arc 
magnificent and imposing. The exterior displayed a novel divergency 
from tho normal standard. Whilst hitherto the antique form of thu 
roof had beeu preserved, it was now replaced by a totally di (To rout 
one : inasmucli as tlie vaulting, at least of the domes, was visible fioin 
the outside without any screen, or the only covering it had was one 
of polished metal. (Fig. 238). 

According to this model it became tho normal rule in buildings in 
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the Byzantine stylo for tlie «loines to spring from a square, and to in- 
troduce around it, except on the altar side, galleries for the >vomen 
and to allow the vaulting to be visible externally. 

8 189. Contemporaneously with the churcli of Sta Sophia, 
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another form arose, which being subsequently frequently repeated, 
constitutes a second period of the Byzantine style, and forms the 
most eminent characteristic of Byzantine churches, namely, the 
ground-plan of the Greek cross with a vault-system consisting of hve 
domes. The cross is formed by the intersection of the nave and 
transept, and a dome is raised on piers at the point of intersection, 
whilst over tho extremity of each armt>f the cross is a similar dome, 
only without windows. (Fig. 25d.) arras of the cross are often 
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Fig. 250. 




Orouud'PUn of the Chareb of (be Theotokos, 
ot ConsUAtinoplo. 


QrosBd'Plsii of tbs Cliorob of 
St. Usrk St Vonioo. 

covered by a barrel-vault in- 
stead of a dome. (Figs. 2G0 
and 261.) On the front side 
of the church thero is gene- 
rally a nsu’thex, or a front-hall 
of considerable dimensions 
covered by vaultings. 

But the ground-plan of a square with the central dome resting on 
piers or columns, and with four smaller domes at tho comers, is more 
common and more characteristic of tho Byzantine style. The 
women's galleries were then introduced between the principal piers, 
opening on to the central space. 

As a rule, two small side apses were constructed on each side of 
the main apse : they were not, however, visible from the outside. 

§ 190. The principal difference between these buildings and 
those of the first period consists in the treatment of the domo, which 
no longer, as in the church of Stn. Sophia, assumes the shape of a flat 
vault, but that of a hemisphere, whereas externally it often appears 
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AS a fiat vault rcatiog on a perpendicular substructure. Whilst in* 
ternally the windows pierce the vaulting, externally they are let into 
the vertical wall (Fig- 2C2.) In this arrangement may bo recog- 
nised the origin of the drum which subsequently became common in 
the west. In buildings of this period there are found, as has already 
been remarked, several domes in one building ; sometimes three, but 
more often five ; iho four smaller ones either forming a cross with the 
central dome, or being introduced at the four corners. 

§ 19X. The vaultings arc always without covering externally. 
Only in instances, where regard for climate or western influence have 
been brought to bear on thoir construction, are they covered with 
tiles or slabs of stone: and even then tlie shape of the various vault- 
ings, whether domes, or barrel- vaults, or cross-vaults, remains almost 
always undisguised. The rooling of the church, beside the vaultings, 
consists either of plain slopes, or tho outside walls are raised so high 
that they are only overtopped by the principal dome, whilst they 
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Fa9«3o oi tbo Oburch oC Su Tultfcbos *t CjrtLoiif. 

screen the smaller ones, and so terminate} the facade by a borizonUl 
line, (Fig. 2C3.) Tiio barreUvattUa of the arms of the cross were 
afterwards converted into clieular pcdimculs, and finally all the 
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upper portions of the building were terminated by rounded lines only. 
The exterior always remaiacU extremely simple, and the oriental 
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love of magt^ificence was in preference developed internally. Some* 
times the uniformity of tlic facade was broken by alternate rows of 
tiles and stones, or of stones of vaiious colours. The windows were 
introduced in the women's galleries, and were narrow, and covered by 
round arches, or a double window was formed by the interposition of 
a pillar. 

§ 192. The walls of the interior were cased with costly marble, 
and in later times were ornamented with mosaics, representing either 
figures or arabesques, composed of vciy small precious stones or glass 
dice, and subsequently with frescoes : both the latter kinds of orna* 
mentation were effected on a dark-blue, but afterwards always on a 
gold ground. Owing to this extensive employment of mosaics, a 
traditional style, both for design and colouring, was fonned for these 
figurative reprosentatioos, which may be called tlio mosaic style : it 
was, as has been shown, employed in the Roman basilicas, and had 
great influence over the plastic ai*t of later times. In those mosaics 
the arabesques are of slender, intertwining patterns, whilst the repio- 
sentations of figures are stiff and conventional. 

§ 193. The essential characteristic of the Byzantine style is 
therefore, in short, that the vaulting, and especially the dome, consti- 
tutes the main feature, to which all else is suUoixliuate. With the 
Romans vaulting was associated with the Grecian coin mo, and formed 
an isolated feature in their con stnic lions, but id the Byzantine stylo 
it became an independent system ; although its nitistic productions 
may never have surpassed mcdiociily as regards detail. It was 
a consequence of this system that the archiUavo of the Grecian 
orders, which is so essentially antagonistic to the vault construction, 
was entirely abandoned. The predomi nance of the dome and tho 
vault was only a natural consequence of tho development which this 
system was left freo to assume by the abandonment of the outer roof 
and the association with the dome of the semicircle in place of tho 
gable, at the termination of the outer walls. 

§ 194. Besides the main design, many of the details of the 
Byzantine style present novel lies and peculiarities, in which the wish 
for diversity and picturesque effect point indubitably to an oriental 
Influence. The servile imitation of the Grecian column is abandoned 
Dew forms of capitals arise, which suit the vaulte<l arches better, and 
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cvilicd more supportiog power than the Greco-Roman would have 
done. This result is produced by the introduction of a kind of sup- 
port placed under the arch at the top of the capital. (Figa 26i and 

Fig. 2SS. 



From the Cburth oC St. kUrk 4t Veako. 


Fig. 265. 


CAPITALS. 


Pig. 267. 




Fig. 266. 


From the Cinirch ef Sftn 
ViUlo 4t Karen Da. 


Prou> kfATcion** CoUitnn at 
ConalaBtinopk. 


FreiQ iba Cburek of Sta. SepU* 4t CoDatantinopIe, 


2C5.) This may be accounted as tho most remarkable and most 
peculiar of tho details of form in the Byzantine style. The eapitals 
are of various kinds: generally with pointed acanthus leaves, and 
resembling the Grecian Corinthian column (see Figs. 2GG and 207) : 
others are like the capitals of the Composite order, os, for instance, 
Figs. 26i5 and 200. Capitals like that depicted in Fig. 265, short 
and cubical in shape, with trapczlform sides and incised foliage or 
Other ornamentaiiooj are peculiar to the Byzantine style. 
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In other respects the purely architectural details arc very deficient, 
and are generally replaced by mosaic ornaments. A love of splendour 
and varied richness of colour predominates over the taste for the 
artistic working of architectonic details. 

Byzantine ornaments are in general to be distinguished from those 
of the Grecian and Roman styles, to the former of which, os well os 
to Asiatic sources, they owe their origin, by a rougher and more un- 
pleasing treatment, and by the leaves in the sculptures being deeply 
indented, sharp^pointed, and hollowed out in the middle. The 
running foliage is generally poor and unintcmiptod. 

§ 195. The forms which have been described arc in use at 
the present day in the construction of churches in Greek Catholic 
countries ; namely, a square or oblong ground-plan with a dome 
visible from the exterior rising on four picis over the ccntial space, 
and having cylindrical vaults over the sides and small domes over 
the comers, and as a rule three apses. The nartbex, also, is not 
wanting, and it sometimes has a portico in front of it. 

Such are the regularly recurring elements of most Greok churches, 
though here and there some modifications occur, as, for instance, the 
separation of the sanctuary from the main-space by travcrsc-walls. 

8 196. No remains exist of Bysantinc palaces, an<l wc only 
know by tho description of Byzantine writers that they were riclily 
adorned with costly materials, such as precious stones and mosaics. 
On the otlier hand, Byzantine buildings of another kind have 
escaped the ravages of time, namely, the Cisterns, wliich wore con- 
structed principally in Constantinople and Alexandria as early as Hjc 
time of Constantine. Tliey are large reservoirs, covered with little 
domes or cross- vaultings, resting ou columns. Sometimes several 
shafts were placed one over onotlicr. In connection with these 
cisterns were large aqueducts, after the manner of tho Roman. 

§ 197. Byzantine Art gained a footing also in the West. Italy 
especially, even after the division of the empires, and after the sopa* 
ration of the chu relies, still maintained relations and intercourse with 
tho East Many Byzantine elements were communicated to the rest 
of the West by trade, and in later times by the Crusades directly 
whilst indirectly they passed tliithei tlirough Italy; and here and there 
buildings in the Byzantine style are to bo found, either pure or modified. 
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In this respect Ravenna, on tlie east coast of Italy, is most 
VO markable, which for a long time was under Greek rule, and was 
therefore subjected at the same time to the influence of both Rome 
and Constantinople. The church of San Vitale deserves especial 
mention, which was built at veiy nearly the same time as the church 
of Sta. Sophia at Constantinople. It forms an octagon with a dome 
resting on eight piers ; the spaces between these piers form niches, 
covered by semi-domes, with two rows of arcades one above another, 
cutting into the main domes; as in the church of Sta. Sophia. 
(Compare Fig. 257.) 

In the north-eastern parts of Europe and in Asiatic countries the 
Bysantine style spread simultaneously with the Greek church, and 
exercised a great influence over the formation of native Art, as, for 
instance, in Armenia, and Georgia, fnd in the Russian empire, in 
which countries the working of Byzantine style merits a special 
consideration ; the influence that Byzantine Art exeicised over 
Arabian architecture will be considered in that portion of the work 
to which it properly belongs. 

Byzantine ARcniTEcrcRB in Armenia and Oeoroia. 

§ 198. Cliurcb architecture in these countries must be viewed as 
an offshoot of the Byzantine style. The Byzantine typical plan 

is sometimes found combined 
with the basilica ; while the dome 
in the centi'e of the building, tho 
barrel-vaults of the side portion, 
the coDstitiction of the apses and 
sometimes the narthex are all 
accepted. 

The churches of Armenia and 
Georgia, which were built in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries, 
show a deviation from this form. 
Their plan is a parallelogram, 
from which tho apse, if it is not 
concealed in the thickness of the 
RMtPft9aac«f the Cliurcb, Fig. 271. wall, and the gateways project 
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polygonally. Sometimes, instead of these proJccUous, there are tri' 
angular recesses in the walls as sliown in Fig$< -70 and 271. Tlie 
roofs of the aisles slope from the wall of the nave as In Western 


buildings. 

The doors generally have circular or horse- 
shoe arches over them, although in later times 
they were pointed or pyriform. The >vindows, 
which are as narrow as loop-holes, have some- 
times straight and sometimes circular beads, 
and arc often surrounded by ornaments, which 
do not lay claim to any importance, and which, 
in the more importaut churches are freely 
introduced on the archlvolU, cornices, and 
doors. Intertwined lines, as shown in Fig. 272, 
enriched with foliage, are of very frequent 
occurrence. 
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§ 199. The exterior walls are, generally, 
as in many Bysantino chui*chcs, relieved by 
half columns, connected by arches, winch have 
the appearance of marking off the wall into 
several subdivisions. Fig. 273 shows the 
capital of one of these column.^, which scklont 
occur in any other part of tlie building. The 
oomices consist of full and massive inoukl- 
ings. 

As regards the exterior, it must be I'cmarkcd, 
that where the basilica construction lias been 
retained, a sort of transept extends right and 
left from the dome, the gables of which re- 
semble those of the western and eastern 
facades. 

§ 200. The central dome rests either on 
four independent piers ; or, when the central 
form predominate ou the walls vrhich slope 
inwards, so tliat toully disconnected spaces are 
formed at the corners, wliich, so far as concerns 
tho impression conveyed by Uie interior, might 
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09 well not exist ; in fact, internally no endeavour is made to produce 
any perspective effect. A polygonal form also occurs, with a number 
of niche-like projecting buildings coiresponding to the number of 
the sides. 

The main dome is not spherical but conical in shape, and 
vaulted with layers of stone projecting on© over the other. 
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§ 201. Ruj^SIAn oi'chitccturo may properly be called a deteriora- 
tion of the Byzantine style, though it was modified by many 
influences, and deviated considerably from it It has maintained its 
peculiarities and orrors of taste for centuries from the time of its 
formation from the Byzantine style down to tlie present day. 


The Sclavonic 
races that dwelt in 
the broad expanses 
between the Adn> 
atic and Black Seas 
and the Baltic* 
which were inter- 
sected by forests, 
morasses, and step- 
pes, bad received 
the first germs of 
tbeir civilization by 
their intercourse 
with the Byzantine 
provinces ; and By- 
zantine architecture 
found acceptance, 
owing to the build- 
ing of numerous 
churches by order 
of Vladimir the 
Great (981—1015), 
m whose reign a 
general profession 
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of Christianity took place in Russia, whilst that sovereign had con^ 
tiuual intercourse with Constantinople. 

The nature, however, of tho country and of the people was not 

Rg. 275. 
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conducive to a national development of the elements which had 
been implanted. A further obstacle was presented by the inroads of 
Mongols from Asia, and their establishment in the country under 
the rule of Ghengis in 1237. After their ascendancy had been 
overthrown by Ivan III. (1462^1505), and the relations between 
Russia and Conaiantinoplo had ceased with the capture of tho latter 
city by the Turks, that emperor procured artists of all kin<ls 
from tho West, and particularly from Italy, for the erection of tho 
numerous buildings which ho caused to bo constructed ; amongst 
others was the celebrated architect, Fioravanti, of Rologna,in the year 
1475, who was summoned to build the still existing church of tho 
Assumption at Moscow, exactly after the model of the cathcdml of 
Vladimir, which was the oldest metropolitan church of Russia, and 
therefore it is in only in some few details and in the improvement 
of the proportions that tho better taste of the Italian architect is 
percept ibio. 

§ 202. It is only at tho end of the fifteenth century that 
Russian arcliitocture begins to exhibit a divergency from the B)r 2 an- 
tine ; for then forms crop up that donoto a Tartar origin, as tho 
bulb-shaped dome, Ac. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries Russian architecture 
assumed a highly peculiar form, to which the church of Vassili 
Blanakenoy, at Moscow, with its fantastic shapes, greatly contributed 
(Fig. 275). In ibis building the merit both of art and style had 
fallen even lower than before. 

§ 203. The first churches were built at Tebornigow, Kief, and 
Novogorod, during the first half of the eleventh century, after tho 
model of the church of St. Sophia, by Bysantine architects and 
workmen. A deviation, that hod already been inti'oducc<l into tho 
Byzantine style in the Bastern empire (see § 195) became the indis- 
pensable type for all large churches of this description up till the 
present day, namely, the construction of five domes In such a way 
that the four leaser domes are introduced over the four corner spaces 
of the square that forms the base. 

§ 204. Russian architecture displays its most peculiar feature in 
the shape and number of the domes ; the diameter of which often 
exceeds that of the drum that forms the substructure. These domes 
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no longer have a regular spherical shape^ but run up into a point at 
the top» while the sides have swelling curves in the shape of a pear 
or bulb, and some oro even broader and flatter than those objects. 
The turriform substructure becomes still higher and slenderer with 
these bulb- like domes. 

The number of the domes is increased in buildings which have 
pretensions to niagnificcnco, in such a way that either all the domes 
form part of a central system, tho lesser domes being grouped round 
the central one. and dimi nisi dug in height as they recede from the 
centre, and arranged on parallel or dir^onal lines w*hicb form squares, 
or several square centralized systems of domes are introduced con- 
tiguous to one another. At the top of tho dome is a gilt cross, 
which often springs from a half-moon, and from it gilt chains hang 
down and are fastened to the dome. 

The impression of this ntoss of domes is heiglilened and rendered 
more grotesque by tho application of colours. The roofs which are 
covered with sheet-metal are painted yellow, red. or white, whilst 
the domes themselves are green or blue, studded with gold stars, or 
entiroly gilt or silvered : the central ones being more richly doco« 
rated than tho outside ones. 

20o. The exterior surface of the walls is broken by slightly 
projecting pilasters, but in other respects it is tasteless. The 
windows are small and covei*cd by a circular arch or by two con- 
nected together; tlie ends of which liave no supports. They are 

often introduced in two rows one above 
another, which seems a meaningless imitation 
of the Byzantine double row of windows which 
was necessitated by the women's gal le lies. 

Oae characteristic peculiarity in the con- 
struction of Russian churches consists in the 
hip-roof, in which the main dome at the top 
and the side domes at the comers, being 
raised on drums, terminate in a very unartistic 
manner (Fig. 276) 

§ 20C. The domes are supported in the 
interior by lofty piers, either circular or 
angular. The plastic portion of architecture is 
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entirely wanting, inasmuch as no sculpture exists in Russian buildings. 
The principal divisions are only embellished by painting and gilding. 
The chief ornament of the interior consists of the iconostasis, 
which is a high screen reaching as far as the vaulting, and 
shutting off the altar from the congregation. On this iconos- 
tasis are painted pictures of saints in three or four horizontal 
compartments, according to an arrangement which is fixed and 
sanctioned by ritualistic use. The figures are painted on a gold 
ground, with gold and silver drapery, and always in accordance with 
one normal type, and the whole screen is scantily liglitcd by lamps. 
In other respects the interior is generally dark and gloomy. 

§ 207. Bell-towers (Fig. 277) are generally detached from the 
church, and it is only in quite modem times that they have been 
connected with them. They generally consist 
of several diminishing storeys, cither circular 
or octagonal in shape, which usually, but not 
always, have a square base. They are fre* 
quently crowned by an obelisk, terminating 
in a bulb-shaped dome, like a gigantic stecplc- 
knob. 

§ 20S. Even in the later Russian style, 
which retains few reminiscences of the Byzan- 
tine, the circular arch is prevalent ; and is 
introduced for the roofing of tlio inner spaces, 
in the form of a barrel- vault, without tho 
cross-vaulting being used. It is only in ex- 
ternal details that the keel -arch is met wth, 
which is of such frequent occuTTcncc in tho 
Mahometan buildings in Persia and India, and 
which consists of two vaultings uniting in one 
point. (See Mahometan Architecture, Fig. 

283.) 

§ 200. In the reign of Peter the Great, at the beginning of tho 
eighteenth century, the vitiated taste of the West found its way to 
Russia, and by encroaching on the native fantastic aichitccturc, if 
&ot entirely supplanting it, it followed the same course as it did in 
other countries ; and it is only quite lately tliat an imperial edict 
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Las been promulgated to retain the old Byzantine style as much as 
possible in Russian churches. Russian architecture can only 
produce an advantageous effect for the ssthetically cultivated eye 
when cities are viewed as an entirety, for then the great variety of 
the numerous variegated towers and domes, although quaint and 
wanting in repose* has a nch and imposing effect. 



III. 

MAHOMETAN ARCHITECTURE. 


Arabian AitcBiTKcruitE in Qekeiul. 

§ 211. During tlio course of the seventh century, a.d.. the 
religion of Islam, which had been founded by Mahomet, united in a 
short space of time the nomad tribes of the Arabs, who had hitl^erto 
lived in wild freedom, into one mighty people, which spread this new 
religion from the Atlantic to the Ganges. 

The want of buildings for the new worship necessarily called into 
existence the architectural and artistic elements amongst these united 
races. But since the roving life which they had led was Uttio calcu- 
lated to foster art. or effect an independent civilisation, they wore 
obliged to appropriate and use for their own purposes the existing 
forms of art In the various countries over which they disseminated 
the creed of Mahomet. These forms, however, were transmogrified 
in the bands of the conquerors according to their own genius and 
taste, so that the Arabian style was gradually developed out of the 
forms which were found ready to hand, and which belonged for tho 
most part to Early Christian art of the later Roman period, together 
with an admixture of Asiatic elements. This style, however, received 
a dlfierent impress in the various countries in which it was developed t 
thus, for instance, in Egypt it was blended with the rigid conformity 
of Uie Egyptian, and in India with the voluptuousness of the Indian* 

Arabian architecture was developed on the basis of the Early 
Christian, that is to say, on that of the basilicas of the Bysantine 
style. 

Its formation and peculiarity, apart from the influence of the fan« 
tastic genius and lively imagination of the Arabs, was ucccssarily in 
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part determii)od by the fact that evcty kind of figurative representa- 
tion, whether of man or animal, is forbidden by the Mahometan creed 

§ 212. In the earliest times Christian churches were made use 
of for the practice of the new religion. It was only when the whole 
of the East had become united through Islam that independent 
Arabian art was developed. After tlio empire of the Caliph had spread 
from the confines of India to Spain, Arabian architecture diffused 
itsolf from Bagdad as a centre by the erection of many splendid 
palaces and mosques. Theso last-mentioned buildings, however, did 
not have sxich an effect on the formation of the style as was the caso 
with the sacred buildings of nations professing other religions, whoso 
worship required certain settled forma. 

Mos<iucs, however, have also their essential parts, that must never 
be wantiug : but their design is not normal, and consequently the 
main form of the mosque is not a settled one. The requisite parts of 
ft mosquo are as follows: the Mihrah, or Hall of Prayer, which mark 
the direction of Mecca (Kibleh), and which must consequently have 
had a different position in different countries \ then a place for the 
ablutions, wdiich precede prayer; and finally a large space for the 
entry and departure of the faithful, for the reading of the Koran and 
praycra. In this space arc the Maksura, or scat of the Caliph, when 
one was required ; os also a place for the preservation of the Koran, 
and finally the Mirabar, or kind of pulpit. A further requiroment is 
the Minaret, a kind of tower, from which the Iman calls the hour of 
prayer, and of which the larger mosques generally possess four or 
six. 

§ 213. Two main forms arc noticeable in the design of mosques. 
U he one, which belongs to the western countries of Islam, and is the 
older of the t>vo, is a lengthened square shut in by walls and sur- 
rounded with arcades ou the inside, without a roof, and often planted 
with trees (Fig. a, 278). A well (b) coverod by a cupola always 
constitutes one of the chief ornaments of this courUlike space. On 
one side is a covered buildiug (A), in which are introduced the hall 
of prayer (d) and the sanctuaiy and pulpit (e), and which often 
consists of several rows of aroades running one behind another with a 
Hat roof 

Besides tlie portals and battlements, the only ornamentation that 
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the building. The buildings and arcades are covered with domes <A 
various shapes. 

§ 214. In the other kind of mosques, which arc constructed on 
the model of the Byzantine style, the body of the building forms an 
independent and separate feature, in which the main space, as 
well as the side spaces, are covered by vaultings in the Byzantine 
fashion, the roof of the foroker being a dome. The outer court, sur* 
rounded by arcades, also occurs, and these arcades have likewise 
small dome- vaultings. The exterior is more gracefully constructed, 
and the introduction of several minarets, from two to six, at the 
corners, has an elevating effect. Altlioiigh a Byzantine * model is 
recognizable in the main design, still on Asiatic, and chiefly Indian 
influence is unmistakable in the external forms, and especially in the 
domes. 

§ 215. Taken as a whole, Arabian architecture, in accordance 
with the oriental manner of life, may be described as internal rather 
than external ; especially in palaces and dwelling-houses. Whilst 
the tasteless exterior of buildingH only displays to the eyo high walls 
which are irregularly pierced by small windows, and those few in 
number, everything in the interior is richly decorated. The richest 
ornamentation is lavished on the most essential part of these build- 
ings, namely, on the porticos which surround the open court. There 
are no fixed orders or proportions for the pillars, as there are in 
Orccian and Homan architecture : sometimes they are squat and 
heavy ; at others slender and graceful, espocinlly in tho later period. 

§ 21 G. In the different countries which were subjected to the 
sway of the Arabs, three different forms of arches, besides the circular 
arch, which is of rare occurrence, are met with in the arcades, and in 
connection with the doors and windows. In Egypt and Sicily occuw 
tho pointed arch (Fig. 282), which consists of curves, and resembles 
the arch, which was subsequently employed in the West in the Pointed 
or Gothic style, only lliat it is more elliptical. It occurs in monuments 
which are perhaps rightly attributed to the earliest period of Maho- 
metan architecture : but there is no doubt that it is met with in 
buildings wliich belong to the beginning of tho ninth century. 

In Persia and India the keel-arch occurs (Fig. 283), which differs 
slightly from the pointed-arch, tho ends of the curves being bent 
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fllightlj upwards, io the shape of the keel of a vessel. In Spain the 
horse-sboe arch (Fig. 284) is the most frequent form, which consists 
of a larger segment of a circle than that formed by a semicircle. 


Kg. 262. Fig. 264. Fig. 263. 
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These different forme of arches were not architecturally deter* 
mined and systematically carried out in the various buildings in 
which they occur, but employed rather in an arbitrary manner. 

§ 217» The walls over these aiohes are covered, as all hat surfaces 
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generally were, witli emoellishments inthe shape of arabesques, which 
eithei' consist of flat relief in stucco. Or are painted in lively colours. 


Pip. 2S6. 
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multifarious cntwinings of straight or 
curved linos or belts, sometimes bear- 
ing a resemblance to vegetable forms, 
as Figs. 285, 28C, 287, and 288 demon- 
strate. Each of these patterns is 
extended over cousidorablo surfaces. 
A brilliant but not a staring general 
effect is produced, in spite of the 
lively CO loin's, which must bo at- 
tributed to the fact that each colour 
in spread over a very small surface, 
and consequently docs not become 
too prominent. 

In conformity with religious regu- 
lations» the ornamentations never 
express a symbolic moaning. Ou 
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tbd other hand, numerous inscriptioDs form an essentially character- 
istic part of the embellishment of Saracenic buildings: they are 
principally passages from the Koran, or nrovcrbs, and are 
introduced in the 
principal parts of 
the ornamentation. 

The inscriptions of 
the older style, in 
the Kufic character, 

80 called from Kufa 
a town on tho Eu- 
phrates (Fig. 289), 
is ornamental in 
form, and blends 
harmoniously with 
the other erobellUh- 
menU. At a later 
period the Italic 
character (Fig. 290), 
which is less stiff, 
came into use for 
the same purpose. 



Kufic CharaeUr eiopbjed ha DcMretioiw 
Fig. 290. 



lialk Cbaractcr etoploycd m Decoraiioa. 


§ 218. For tho roofing of buildings stralgljt beams and vaultings 
were both in use. For the latter Arabian architecture has created a 
<luito peculiar and highly chai'acteristic form. The vaulting consists 
of small cavities, or miniature domes, which rise one above atiollier 
till the topmost forms a kind of point at the top (Figa 291 and 292). 
The effect of these vaultings, which resemble stalactite grottos, and 
which are richly ornamented with colouring, is complicated rather 
than worthy of imitation. Properly speaking, they do not deserve 
t*he name of vaultings, inasmuch as they havo nothing in common 
With that kind of construction, and should l>e considered rather os 
fantaaric eccentricities. They almost always consist of plaster or wood 
and are strengthened by beams and roohug. 

The domes arc for the most part flat and plain externally, or 
ornamented with stripes like a gourd; in buildings of impoiianco 
they are larger, and either semiciiculur or tapering. 
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It now remains, after the above remarks on Arabian architecture 
in general, to describe the pccuHarities of style which arose in the 
various countries in which Saracenic buildings were erected. 



Ttz. 292. 


View of pArt of a Voull formoU hj 
itensU su|>crlAcuiBboDt arcbot* 


Pig. 291 A. 



ScoUoD of port of tho Roof of tb« 
CA|>elU PAlAti&a at Palcnno. 


Pig. 291 b. 



2. Ararian Architecture in Spain. 

S 219. Spain was conquered by the Aralw in the year 711 A.D., 
and in ?•>•> Abel el Rahnion founded au independent Arabian empire 
in tlmt country, and after lie had reigned for thirty-fivc years began 
to adorn his capital, Cordova, with buildings; especially by tho con- 
ruction of a large mosque ; and Arabian architecture in Spain may 
ho said to commence with that structure. The Roman style that was 
pv(j valent in the country was to a certain extent retained, and tho 
fragments of Roman buildings wore employed In the now structures. 

The most flourishing period of Arabian art in Spain was during 
tlie reign of Abd el Rahman 111., from 912 to 961, under which 
inonaich Cordova reached the highest pitch of its splendour. Ho 
caused buildings to be ei-ectcd in many of the cities of the country, 
especially in the newly •founded town of Zahra, in which the simple 
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forms of the earlier centuries appe&r already giving way to rich and 
fantastic shapes. In the same way as the Roman style hod at first 
formed the model, eo now the Byzantine style was preferred, on 
account of its yielding richer forms. But independent features w'cre 
employed in connection with these Byzantine elements, and forms, 
which were quite peculiar to the Arabs, such as the borsC'Shoe arch, 
were mingled with them. The relations with Byzantine art were 
finally entirely broken off, when after long in tern ol struggles with 
the Christian knights, Arabian Spain passed under the yoke of the 
African Moors, and Morocco became the scat of government. 

§ 220. Buildings were erected at Seville, as well as at Cordova : 
and amongst these the Minaret, which is called the Giralda, is espe- 
ciaUy remarkable. It was erected in 1195, and is stUI in existence;, 
in it the forms of the Early Arabian and Byzantine styles have already 
disappeared. The Alcazar is also worthy of notice, and though it has 
undergone many changes through subsequent restorations, still it 
exhibits essentially the same forms as the Oiralda. For instance, the 
capitals, which are still Corinthian, are of a graceful, sleudcr shape, 
instead of being heavy, as heretofore, and the arches assume a pointed 
character instead of the broad circular. They never, however, take 
the shape of the simple pointed arch, but arc indented at the top 
and on the inner sides with various little arches. Similar towers to 
the Oiralda are found at Morocco, Tunis, and Tetuan, whilst the 
minarets at Cairo and in the East are different 

§ 221. Whilst the Arabian buildings at Cordova (Fig. 293), as 
well as similar isolated remains in other towns of Spain, belong to the 
first period oi Arabian arcbitecturo in that country, as is evidenced 
by their clumsy application and imitation of Roman and Byzantino 
forma, the buildings at Seville belong to the second period, which was 
that of the freer development of the strictly Moorish style ; aUhouglt 
it still retained some reminiscences of earlier times. In the third 
period the fomoH were entirely independent, and were also richei and 
more peculiar, and the buildings were characterized by variegated 
and magnificent ornamentation. This style is illustrated by the 
buildings of Granada, and, above all, by the Alhambra. 

It was only during the latter period of Saracenic inlc in Spain, 
after Cordova and Sevillo were again in the possicssion of Christian 
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kings, atid Andalusia had become the last place of refuge for tbo 
Mahometan population, that Granada, which had been founded in 
the tenth century, became powerful and important aa the point of 
concontratioD for Moorish power and civilization in Spain, and as tlio 


Fig. 29S. 



7iew of ibc Intcri<>r of the tfoaque tX Cord ora. 


soat of a brilliant court aiul a school of arts and sciences. The city 
attained tho zenith of Us splendour in the fourteenth century. But 
small remains exist of its numerous palaces. Besides the Generalife, 
>vhich i.s a graceful garden -pavi Hon in the style of the Alhambra, only 
the Alhambra itself remains as the most important and best- 
preset veil specitnen of its romantic splendour. 

§ 222. Tho Alhambra forms a portion of tho town which was 
entirely surrounded by fortificalions ; in fact, the citadel on which 
were built, besides the royal palace, public buildings and the houses 
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of ih© court officials, and displays externally only the walls and 
towers of a ibrtress. The castle was founded in the thirteenth 
century, during the reign of Abou Abdallah ben Nassar, who died in 
1270. But the richest and most beautiful parts of the building 
which arc still remaining, were carried out by Abou-el-Walid (1309 
--1325), and by Abou Abdallah (1325—1391). One of the last 
kings, Muley Hassan (1445—1453), only added some smaller 
portions. 

Though part of the castle was turned into a modem palace tmder 



Charles V., yet the most beautiful parts of the inU-rior are still 
preserved. They consist of splendid hulls and dwelling-rooms grouped 
round two courts, the one. U.c Court of the Alberca, with its double 
row of myrtles, and the other the celebrated Court of the Lions. 

(Fig. 2D3.) (For plan, sec Fig. 2D4.) 

This Court of the Lions, so-called from the fountain, which is 
placed in the centre, and supported by twelve of these animals, is a 
hall surrounded by graceful columns and arches, while in the middle 
of the narrow side of the court the projecting columns form pavilions, 
in which are other fountains. On the south Bid« is the Hall of the 
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Abencerages (a), $o*called because the knights of the race of the 
Abencerages were murdered here, while on the north side is the 
Hall of the Two Sisters (&). 

The most celebrated amongst the magnificent and graceful 
dwelling-chambers and banquet-halls are the following The 

fig. 296. Fig. »7. 



Gj lnm ii with Supervtructurc in tke 
Alb&mbn ftt <inM4Li. 



CA|<itAl of a ColiMuu io tl« All.amt»ra At OranailA. 

Audience Hall, or Hall of the Ambas- 
sadors, >\ilh a banquet hall lu front ; tlio 
Hall of tlie Ahciiccragcs ; the Hall of iho 
Two Sisters, in which were tlic women’s 
apartments, and which eonsisted of a 
large hoU with two sidc-lialls ami a 
cabinet ; and finally a loug, narrow hall 
called the Hall of Judgnioiit, wldcli took 
in tlic east side of the Court of the Lions. 
The combiuaf ion of all these gracolul halls 
and courts, with fountains and arcades, 
and with delightful little gardens attaclieci 
to them, and gleaming with rich and 
magnificent colouring, lend* a romantic 
cliarat to the whole. 

The whole of the interior is of a 
highly ornamental character, ami displays 
in the design of the decorations a carpet- 
like lieatmcnt, rather than a monoinontal 
one, or one based on constructive elements. 
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Light slender columns carry a wall which is covered with various 
decorative patterns upon stilted arches, which arc lightly relieved 
with filigree work. In spite, however, of the free choice which was 
allowed in the various forms of the details, the whole seems imbued 
with a spirit of harmony. 

There is a very successful imitation of the Court of the Lions 
with the adjoining halls, two-thirds of the natural size, at the Crystal 
Palace, which is well calculated io convey the magic impression 
which this building must have raised in the days of its splendour, and 
which it even now creates, although devouring time has robbed it of 
much of its pristine magnificence. 

Since the Alhambra is especially suitable to illustrate the 
character of the Later Arabian stylo in Spain, and because the 
Moorish system of ornamentation found in that building its most 
splendid and n)ost complete expression, a general description of the 
details of the Alhambra will not be inappropriate 

§ 223. The architectural style is essentially the same in the 
different parts of the Alhambra Tlic columns are very slender and 
elegant, tho height being twelve times the diameter (Fig. 296), and 
adorned in tho interior of the building with various colours and 
devices. The capital (Fig. 297) is almost always in the shape of a 
cube with the lower corners rounded off and adorned with inter- 
lacing representations of plants, whilst it is separated from the shaft 
by a long neck with several fillets. The base also is separated from 
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the shaft hy a torus, and consists of one simple cavetto only. A 
rectangular cube rests on the capital and supports a circular arch 
with a vertical prolongation of the circumference (stilted arch). 
The beams which it supports are always adorned with Arabic in 
scriptiozis, either along thevr entire breadth, or interspersed with 
other ornaments. The arch never tenni nates directly in the capital 
or cubical architrave, but finishes on the side of the superstructure. 
The insido of the arch is not smooth, but ornamented with artistic 
decorations in stucco, which depend in points and resemble em- 
broidery, richly interlaced and filigreed (Figs. 298 and 299), whilst 
often they assume the less pleasing shape of stalactites (Fig. 800). 

§ 224. The walls of the various chambers arc uniformly orna- 
mented after the same system, but with greater variety of pattern. 
The lower part for about three to four feet in height is inlaid with 
mosaic of a rich design, formed of glazed tiles, and ornamented with 
a narrow band, over which is a frieze with inscriptions, wiiioh also 
serve as embellishments, the letters being intertwined with the orna- 
mentations (compare Fig. 289). Over this frieze there is a square 
surrounded by a bonier, which serves as the chief embellishment, 
and resembles a large carpet with patterns artistically interwoven ; 
and immediately below the ceiling is a broad frieze, which frequently 
has half-columns as supports for the domes that form tho roof Thoso 
domes have the stalactite form which has previously boon olludcd to 
(Sect 218), consisting of small groups of niches with dependent 
poinU. 

Tho richness of the various details is worked up to the highest 
magnificence by the tasteful variations of colouring, both in tho 
domes and on tho walls. The colours are so arranged, that tho most 
softened are predominant in the lower parts, the deepest on the main 
surface of the walls, whilst the moat brilliant arc employed on tho 
remote and elaborate portiona of tho ceiling. On ornamented 
surfaces the darker and more powerful colours wore generally intro- 
duced in the receding portions, and in this way were toDc<l down by 
the shading of the more prominent parts, which being gilt or 
painted in light colours were thereby brought into still more pro- 
minent relief 

TTie various colours were either separated from ono another by 
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white hands, or this was effected by the shading produced by tho 
relief. The harmony of the entire surface, when painted in various 
colours and covered with omamenUtioD in relief, was brought about 
in the most natural and effective way by means of gilding. 

§ 225. By this aiTangement of gradual transition from tho 
simple to the artistic and magnificent, and by the proportion of tho 
ornamented surfaces to each other, in spite of a lavish richness of 
ornamentation, a desirable harmony is attained, which causes the 
various parU to blend concordantly. and produces a general im^ 
prossion of repose. The designs of the enrichments contribute to 
this effect, for being on a small scale, and not concentrated or strongly 
marked, so as to claim the eye’s exclusive attention, they do not 
detract from the genoral effect. The patterns in the various 
panellings have no connection with each other, and present tho 
appearance of detached carpet-patterns, without exercising any 
infiuonce on the architecture as a whole ; and even if the eye be 
arrested and employed by one particular detail, it hos no power to 
disturb the general survey. 

The patterns of these embellishments are, it is true, often veiy 
similar, hut they are never quite alike, invariably differing in soma 
of their numerous combinations. The inscriptions are introduced 
sometimes in bold Kufic character, at others with the letters inters 
lacing both in a horizontal and a vertical direction, that is from the 
bottom to the top of the wall, so that they can only be read con« 
vcniciUly by a person in a recumbent position. 

§ 22G. It is only in the ornamentation of these surfaces that any 
artistic taste is displayed in Arabian architecture in Spain : construc- 
tive forms arc cither non-existent or thrown into the background. The 
more now peculiarities of formation gain ground, the more do the 
architectonic and constructive elements vanish, and the latter remain 
in Arabian architecture generally, with its incomplete knowledge of 
technics, subordinate to the decorative principle. Attention was con- 
sequently more directed to the fantastic and elegant, than to tlia 
massive and magniHccnt. 
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3. Arabian Architecture in Egypt and Sicily. 

§ 227. Egypt was subjected to the sway of the Arabs, and to 
Islam by the Caliph Omar. It foimed at first a province of the 
Great Caliphate, and though it subsequently passed under the rule 
of independent rulers, it never again attained its former prosperity. 
The genius of the land remained as before serious and gloomy, and 
continued to exercise an influence on its artistic productions. 

The roost important buildings of the Arabs in Egypt which are 
known to us, and from which our opinion has to be foi*med of the 
style of architecture which they introduced into that country, 
which was modified by ts geniu.";, are to be found at Cairo or Musa, 
which was founded in the tenth century, and became one of the 
largest and most important cities of the East. 

The earlier buildings, of which the oldest is tho Mosnue of 
Amrou at Old Cairo founded in 043, are very simple ; the later ones 
aw richer. Tho richest and roost important mosque is that of Sultan 
Haasan (Melik-el-Hassan), which was constructed in the yeai 1356 
A.D., i.«., 758 of tho Hegira. The design varies from tho usual form, 
and tho exterior is imposing. 

8 228. In the buildings of Arabian architecture in Egypt, a 
more solid construction and more powerful foi-ms are perceptible 
than in the more graceful structures in Spain and Persia, but still a 
thorough execution and an organic perfection are wanting. Its 
simplicity has at times something magnificent, which bordeis, how* 
ever, on vacuity, a fact which is principally owing to tho deficiency 
in all definite constructive parts. 

The style of Arabian buildings in Egypt end Sicily is principally to 
bo distinguished from those which occur in Spain, India, and Persia by 
the frequent occurrence of the pointed arch, which first came into com- 
mon use among the Egyptian Arabs, Sometimes it occurred in its 
simple shape, as in the West, in the so-called Gothic style, but it 
was generally depressed (see Fig. 282), frequently with a straight 
prolongation of the haunch. The keel-arch of Persia, and the hoi^- 
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shoe arch* »«e not entirely excluded, but they are of rare occurrence. 


Tiff. 301. 



Mib&ret at C^ro. 


Still, however, in no building does one distinct 
form of arch occur to the total exclusion of 
others. 

The arches test either on pillars, or on 
plain or moulded piers adorned at the comers 
with half'Cclumna Although the arch con- 
struction is on the whole predominant, it 
was not used for the vaulting of large spaces, 
which were, on the other band, provided with 
flat roofs : this was probably partly owing to 
dcflciency in technical knowledge. When 
vaultings occur, they are generally secured by 
braces, beams and cement ; whilst they are 
often entirely of wood. 

§ 229. The mosques, at least the older 

ones, consist (see Section 21 d) of an open court, 
in witich the side of the sanctuary is only dis- 
'Anguished from the rest by various rows of 
columns. In the middle of the court stands the 
quadrangular, or octagonal building, covered 
with a dome, which is intended for abluiiona 
In the minarets (Fig. 301) the slender cir- 
cular shape occurs, as it does in Persia and 
India, but also the square shape, with round 
or octagonal substructures 

The dwelling-houses are tasteless externally, 
according to Oriental custom, with small win- 
dows pierced liigh up in the walls, and with 
overhanging balconies in the upper storeys 
(Fig. 302), the windows of 'which, as well as 
Uiose of the lower storeys, are secured by 
wooden lattice- work, which, •with its variously 
intertwining patterns, forms the only, or, at any 
rate, principal charm of the exterior of the 
houses. 
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The interiors, on the other hand, display riches and luxury : a 
spacious coui't, paved Tvith various kinds of marble or stone, in 


varied patterns, and 
provided with a foun^* 
tain, is surrounded 
by open vestibules^ 
beyond which are the 
doors that conduct to 
the various apartments, 
which also have lat- 
ticed windows. 

Ornamentation, as 
In the Arabian archi- 
tecture in Spain, plays 
here too an important 
port, especially in the 
embellishment of sur- 
faces. The same fan- 
tastic coenbinatious and 
the same brilliant co- 
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louring produce the same effect and exhibit the same shovicomings. 

§ 230. In the course of the ninth century Sicily was also subjected 
to the sway of the Arabs. After tho island had attained great 
prosperity in the tenth century under its new masters, it was again 
conquered by the Normans under Count Roger. 1090 a.U. 

But tho Arab element had now become engrafted in tho popula- 
tion, and consequently the Norman chiefs favoured and advanced the 
Arabian arts and sciences which they found already existent, an<l 
caused buildings to be erected by Arab architects, which accounts for 
the fact that those structures which were reared during the Christian 
rule of the Normans still bear an Arabian impress, although Christian 


elements are mingled with them. 

Nearly all the numerous castles and towns which were built 
In Sicily by the Saracens are destroyed. Two buildiugr,, however, 
have been preserved at Palermo, in which the style of tlic Arabs is 
indubitably recognisable ; the palaces of La Ziza and La Cuba (Fig. 
S03), which were erected before the period of Norman rule, probab.'y 
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in the tenth century. These buildings, which nre less allied to 
Moorish constructions in Spain than to those at Cfuro, have much in 


Fig. 303. 



L* Cuba at PalcnD^ 


common with the latter, as the solid workmanship of the material, 
the long divisions of the plain and lofty walls, and especially the 
pointed arch and the way it is introduced ; and Anally the favourite 
emhvUiKhment of the facade by the alternation of stono or glazed 
tiles of different colours, which were introduced in horizontal bands. 

4. PlcnSO-AllABtAK Arcuitecture. 

§ 2^1. In consequence of the battle of Kadosia, 630 A.D., the 
Persian rulers of the dynasty of the Sassanides wore compollccl to 
yield to tlio Arabs, \vho burst upon them with the impetxious fury 
wliicli marked the folio Wei's of that creed which rapidly spread over 
the whole of Persia. But being a nomad race, and possessing few 
ac<iuiromonts, and particularly no architecture of their own, the 
victors adopted the civilization of the conquci'ed people, in the 
furtherance of which (5 reek Christians were also employed. Under 
the Abassides, in the course of the eighth and ninth centuries, the 
Arabian and tin* Old- Oriental elements were amalgamated into one 
whole. Bagda<l was the splendid capital of this dynasty, where 
under Haioun-abKaschiJ, who died in SOd, arts and sciences were 
especially cultivated ; still more was this tbe case under the rule of 
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Zlaltmoud JemiD-el-Dowlab, who died in 1029 at Ghazni, oq the con- 
fines of India and Persia. 

In the ninth century the artistic reputation of the Arabs was so 
considerable that the Byzantine Emperor Theopbilus caused a 
summer-palace to be constructed after the design of the palace of 
the Caliph at Bagdad. Perso-Arabian architecture owes an especial 
impetus to the constructiou of fresh capitals, which was necessitated 
by the frequent change of dynasties. Owing to the B a ides, whose 
seat was at Shiraz (9S2--^1056), and still more ow*ing to the dynasty 
at Ghazni, on the Indian border (977 — 1134), Old-Oriental, that is 
Old Persian and Indian elements exercised an ever-incrcasing 
influence, and during the rule of the Mongols (1220 — 1405), as well 
as under the Turkish races of the SofiJes (from 1505), the same 
tendency was continued. 

§ 232. The strict difference of style between these epochs, 
which are thus designated by their dynastic names, cannot be indi- 
cated, owing to our imperfect knowledge of the buildings in question. 
But still it may be gathered from the judgment of travellers, who could 
scarcely distinguish old from new, that no material alteration had 
supervened in the constructions of the Mahometan period. 

Our information, however, regarding the buildings of a later 
period is more accurate \ as, amongst others, of those of Ispahan, whicli 
was founded by Shah Abbas the Great (a.x>. 1585 — 1629), of tijo 
dynasty of the Sofides, or Sufis. He caused magnificent buildings, 
which were mostly of public utility, such as bazaars, caravanscries for 
travellers, cotieisting of quadrangular or octagonal courts surrounded 
by halls and buildings of various kinds, to bo erected in hif» 
capital. 

§ 283. The principal characteristic of the Perso-Arabion stylo is 
the arch. Although they are sometimes round or pointed, still tlicy 
&re generally broad with a swelling lino and terminal point, not un- 
like the shapo of the keel of a vessel, and therefore called the kccl- 
arch (see Fig. 283). They are, however, devoid of constructive im- 
portance, oa they do not serve to support anything, but on the other 
hand, require support themselves ; they convey the impression of 
lightness and freedom, and generally rest on broad piers without 
columns. Pillars appear only to occur of wood, as supports for hori- 
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zontal roofs in the halls of the palaces, A further essential compo* 
nent part, at least in all the laiger buildings, is the dome. Whilst 
sometimes of simple hemispherical shape, it frequently is slightly 
contracted at the base, and runs up into a point above (Fig. SOi), it 
haa the bulging form as in Russian architecture, but its shape is 
nobler and more lofty. The domes are adorned with ^ i negated 
colours in different patterns. 

Internally the vaultings have the stalactite shape, and are 


Fig. 304. 



rcT«o*Arabi&o PortAl vilb Dome Aotl ftliaartU. 

These paintings, however, have nc 


sometimes formed of small flat 
niches. (Compare Figs 291 
and 292.) 

The mosques and palaces 
generally have portals, which 
consist of a large hall or recess, 
with a gleaming stalactite 
vaulting of azure and gold. 
The minarets* are slender and 
decorated with glazed tiles 
(Fig. 804). Private buildings 
aro lightly constructed of tiles, 
and the oxteriors ai'e painted 
in bright but not unpleasing 
colours, and adorned internally 
with mirrors and paintings, 
from which the human form is 
not excluded, for the Peieians 
do not observe the prohibition 
of the Koran in this respect, 
artistic value, inasmuch as they 


arc defleient in expression, shading and perspective. 

The Perso-Arahian system of ornamentation is not so pure as the 
Moorish ; an effort at immediate representation of nature, such as 
plauts and flowers, is especially noticeable. 

Fig- 305 gives the section of a tomb in the shape of a large 
octangular dome. 
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Pi«. 305. 
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SecUon ol Uie Tomb «f 3uIUii Kli»d»Ui.aul. <*.»- 1303—1310) at SulUniob. 


5. Ababi.vs Abchitkctiiiik in India. 

§ 234. At tlio end of the twcftli centuiy tiordes, which were 
principally Turco-TarUr in their origin, poured irrcoistibly into 
Hintluotan, ond there founded a permanent MahonicUn empire, of 
which the capital was Delhi. So quickly did this city increase in 
importance ond popnlation, that, at the end of the thirteenth 
century, it constituted the most brilliant court of the then world, 
and becoming the largest town in the Bast, and like a second 
Borne, was filled with public buildings, mosques, palaces, and 
mausoleuma Tliis prosperity reached iu highest pitch under 
the rule of the Toglucks (a.D. 1321—1308, particularly under that 
of Feroze), but it collapsed with their downfall. For the Mongols, 
who under Timour drove out the Tartars, destroyed Delhi in such a 
way that only insignificant remains of its former magnificence are 
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lemainiu^. A new conqueror, the Smperor Baber, founded in 2320 
the dynasty of the great Moguls, whose residence was Agra, not far 
from Delhi, Agra soon throw the capital of the former dynasty into 
the shade, and was adorned with buildings of great splendour. 
Numerous speclraeus of their buildings are still in existence, both at 
Agra and at other places in India, as, for instance, in the neighbour- 
hood of the river Jumna, which testify to the love of inagnificence 
and the excellent technical skill of these Tartar races. 

§ 235. As characteristic of the monuments erected during the 
Fail) an dynasties, which flourished from the conclusion of the 
twelfth century till about tbe end of the fourteenth, it mxist in 
general be remarked that the ruins of Old Delhi exhibit an applica- 
tion and pureness of ornamentation in common with all other 
Mahometan styles, but at tbc same time they display to laiger 
proportions and dimensions, and the forms are grand tluNjughout. 
The domes which occur here, as in all Mahometan styles, are often 
simply spherical, surrounded at the lower margin with a circuit of 
battlements resembling foliage; the walls are generally divided by 
straight belts in a perpendicular and horisontal direction. The 
openings are sometimes spanned by simple pointed arches of the 
form prevalent in tbc West, and at otheis with keel arches ; and in 
tlic case of smalt paviliotis with straight entablatui'cs resting on 
pillars or piers. Still moro development and execution is evinced by 
tlm monuments of Fathan architecture which were erected at 
Boojupore iu the Deccan. In the middle of tbe fifteenth century 
this plnco was the capital of au indepeudent Mahometan kingdom, 
but was subjected to the Great Mogul during the latter half of the 
fifteenth century, and is now only a city of ruins, where, however, 
many splendid buildings are still stand iug. 

§ 236. In these structures there usually rises over the centi*c of 
the building the dome, suri'onnded by battlcmcnU resting on a plat- 
form, and witli a quadrangular substructure. This dome is generally 
bulbous in shape, bulging out beyond the line of its base, and 
terminating iu a point above; whilst sometimes, but rarely, it is 
hemispherical. The main plan of tho buiUliug is generally square, 
and less frequently octagonal. Tlie walls arc always divided by 
broad perpendicular pilasters which are connected by keel jirches. 
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whilst above them massive rectaagular entablatures project 
obliquely, which support galleries, over which battlements of the 
shape pec\tliar to this style of architecture, namely, oval shaped, 
pointed leaves, foim the finish. Octagonal or round towers with 
small domes distinguish the corners of the building. The ai'ches are 
always supported by strong square piers without capitals. 

The mosques have, as generally in India, the shape of a square, 
the simple, massive walls of which arc ornamented with towers at 
the corners (Fig. 306). The entrance consists of a large, projecting, 
tower-Hke structure, with a lofty gate with a keel arch. In the 
interior the court is surrounded on three xides by a simple arcade, 
whilst the fourth, on which is the sanctuary, is raised somewimt 
higher, and the doors not being shut, a view into the inner halls is 
obtained. The mosques arc only moderately ornameuted internally, 
whilst the palaces, on the other hand, which have scvcial storeys, 
display every possible richness in embellishment. 

§ 237. The gorgeous mausoleums ai'c especially impo riant, of 
which that of Mahomed Shah is massive and heavy, but still 
striking simplicity, and possesses a dome the span of which exceeds 
that of St. Paul’s, London ; while that of his father, Ibrahim Ad II 
Shah, who died in 1G26, is lighter and more giaccrnl. 

The tombs occupy the middle of a tank, which is surrounded by 
broad garden-walks, accessible to the public, and connected with 
mosques, from which the monumental portion stands out pro- 
minently. This building gcneially consists of a square or octiigon, 
bounded by towers or minarets, with four largo entrances spanned 
by arches, which lead to the central kikicc, whore tlio coffins stand 
under the dome on a raised platform, shut off by a balustrade, vie lily 
adorned with mosaics. This foim, altliongU tlio usual one, is not of 
universal application, for there occur, also, pyiainidal designs some- 
thing similar to tho Dagoba, consisting of open halls with storeys. 
The richest and most charming of all these tombs is that of the 
Tajc Mebal. 

In general all these buildings exhibit a stately yet simple cha- 
racter, which is decidedly an improvoincnt on the ordinary 
Uahometan styles. This is Joined with a certain richnc•^s of details 
“m 1 with the full and luxuriant forms of the Ei\£t, whilst here and 
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thote the influence of early Indian architecture gave rise to curious 
details, which did not correspond with the otherwise noble forms of 
these structures, as, for instance, the barbarous ornament of chains of 
stoue worked out of a single block. The style of the buildings at 
Beejapoor is similar to that of those at Agra, and the splendour of 
the whole of the designs corresponds : the walls of the interior are 
richly inlaid with mosaics formed of precious stones. 

§ 238. Tho magnificont buildings with which Shah Jehan- 
Abad richly adorned New Delhi in the seventeenth century are 
essentially the same in style as those at Beejapoor, but their cha* 
roc ter is more elegant and less stately. The forms still are, however, 
praiseworthy, tho main lines are well defined and uninterrupted, and 
the divisions symmetrical. The walls arc higher and simpler, the 
entablatures are less projecting, and the bostion-Hko corner towers 
do not always occur. A very customary composition consists of a 
large gateway in the centre of the wall, with a brood keel ai'ch, 
on both sides of which the walls, which are t-elicved by windows 
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The JuiBB» U95<|ue Delhi. 


or arclio.s, arc divided by perpendicular belts and hoiizontal lines 
(Fig. 300). 
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C. Turkisu Architectuke. 

§ 239. The last stage of Arabian architecture is that of tlie 
modem Turkish Empire. 

After the conquest of the Grecian Empire by tlie Turks, that 


Fif. 307. 
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people made use of tho buildings which they found ready at Imnd, 
as they had done in other instances previo\isly, and they foil into tho 
Byzantine style, with the adinixturo of oriental forms in tlic detaila. 

When, afUr the fall of ConsUntioople in 1433» Mahomet II. 
began to adorn his new capital, ho made use of Christian art and 
Christian architect The Christian churches were dedicated to 
Islam, and under the guise of a mosque, tho Church ol Sta. Sophia 
soon came to be considered as very sacred. Wo consequently find 
that Arabian architecturo, in its Turkish phase, did not undergo 
ibe same development as it did in the other countries where Ma» 
hometanism was the prevailing creed. Owing to this imitation, 
of existing Byxantine forms, of which tho Church of Sta. Sophia 
was the highest model, and to the employment of the materials 
such as pillars, &c., which were available from tho older Byzantine 
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build ID gfl, a veiy great eimilarity eziste between the mosque and 
the Cliristian churcK The principal difference consists in the lively 
decoration of the interior, and the introduction of inscriptions instead 

of sculpture, which is common to all 
Mahometan buildings, and finally in the 
addition of slender minarets and the 
indispensable fore court. 

The most splendid of all the mosques 
of Constantinople is that of the Sultan 
Ahmed (a.d. 1600) (Figs. 307 and 308); 
which, after Byzantine fashion, forms a 
large square, and supports in the centre 
a vast dome on massive fiuted piers ; 
from the central dome depend four semU 
domes, whilst four still smaller domes are 
introduced at the comers. In the newest 
of the domes of importance, which was 
completed by the Sultan Osman at the 
OroutJ riaa «f Fig. sor, seventeenth century, one dome 

covers the entire building. 

In tho architecturo of palaces the modem western construction 
has latterly boon adopted at Constantinople and Alexandria. 

§ 240. Tlio essential particulars of the Individual Arabian 
styles amongst the various Mahometan nations having now been 
considered, it le mains to take a general survey of them when treated 
as a whole. 

It must firstly bo remarked that owing to the immense diffusion 
and difference of origin of the nations which embraced the creed of 
Mahomet, and owing to the heterogeneousness of the older native 
styles which prevailed at tho timo of its expansion, it was impossible 
that one uniform style should be developed in one and the same 
way, although it started from one and the same point. This 
accounts for the little similarity that exists between buildings in the 
Arabian style as they occur in India or in Spain, or amongst the 
Turks in the Byzantine empire. But in spite of the heterogeneouB- 
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nes8 of the natious of Islam, a common stamp is visible in all ; and 
consequently their buildings, although they vary considerably from 
one another, display a common peculiarity, which distinguishes them 
clearly from those of other nations, and which is highly citaractcristic 
of the tendencies of Mahometanism. 

§ 241. Speaking generally, a definite totality of design is want** 
ing in Mahometan buildings ; for it is obvious at the fast glance 
that the faulty forms of the exterior by no means correspond with 
those of the rich and elaborate interior, and that the es.Hcntial con- 
structive parts appear incomplete and meaningless. Unity of form 
yields to arbitrarinoss, as is shown by the manner in which piers and 
pillan, vaults and arches, of the most different kinds arc jumbled 
together; bo that by the want of constructive skill in the treatment 
of these forms, both pillars and arches lose their intended cffco^ and 
appear unreal and feeble. Domes are readily intrcHluccd everywhere, 
but they are never in organic connection with their rectilineal 
substructures, but always seem to rest on them in a capricious 
manner. 

It must further be remarked of Arabian architecture collectively, 
that the system of ornamentation is based principally on the decora- 
tion of flat surfaces. The plastic element could not bo developed or 
even admitted, chiefly in consequence of the prohibition of sculptural 
representations by the Koran, and partly because all taste for this 
brauch of art was wanting. 

The application of the pointed arch is also characteristic of 
Arabian architecture, but it was not carried out constructively and 
harmoniously as in the Gothic styles of the West, but employed 
rather as a decorative detail 

§ 242. Prom all these peculiarities viewed collectively, it 
appears that the main character is ticn of Mahometan aiohitccturo arc 
caprice and a striving after contrast. The latter tendency, however, 
U manifested in such away, that, in spite of all iU shortcomings, it 
aaserta a certain pre-eminence, so that its deficiencies are not always 
apparent. 

In details, however much they vary in the different Mahometan 
countries, the skill and quaintness of a versatile and bold imagina- 
tion are always manifest. 
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§ 243. Still more cliaracteristic aod universally met with is the 
stalactito vaulting wliich has been described in section 218, as also 
the decoration of the walU with the Arabesques, which are peculiar 
to Arabian art, und have given their name to that species of 
ornament. 

Tliese arabesques display so much ingenuity and taste, and such 
variety and grace in their designs, that they att^n perfection in 
their own branch, in spite of the exclusion of everything imitative. 
Although regularity is persistently avoided, yet certain rules aro 
recognizable. Thus, for instance, tho straight line, which is em*^ 

Vig. 309. 



Muial d«c«rAtioo .n( tb« Alli4iutra at Grautdo. 


ployed in most of these ornamentations, never forms a right angle, 
at least not one that appears so, for when the design seems likoly to 
pi'oduce one, the line is slightly prolonged, so as to bring about a 
conipUcatioa of the pattern, or tho right angle, if already begun, is 
broken off. and tho line produced in another direction, so as to give 
rise to fresh iutri cades. These lines have, moreover, generally an 
oblique horderiug, so that they never form diagonals of the panelling. 
By the different disposition of the lines, besides many irregular 
designs, various polygonal forms, such as stars, &c., are produced, the 
lines of which are extended beyond the point of an intersection, os 
show'u in Fig. 309. In arabesques in which circular lines are 
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predominant, the treatment ia free, but they seldom form a ciix:ic or 
any other matbema- 
tical iigure, but rather 
flowing curves, which 
have a rich and grace- 
ful effect 

A very simple and 
characteristic way of 
forming a marked con* 
trast is by repeating 
tho design iu two co- 
lours In an inverse di- 
reetiob. (Tig. 310.) 

§ 244. Colours are 
universally employe d 
in these arabesques, 
aa they are in Arabian 
art in general, with 
great taste, and witli a 
due appreciation of 
moderation ; not only 
the usual decotittivc 
colours, as red, blue, 
white, and gold, but 

also green, violet, brown, yellow, and even black, In the lower 
decorated portions, green, white, black, violet, blue, and dark yellow 
predominate ; on tlie walls the giound is red, the boixlers sky-blue, 
and the letters gold, while the stalactite domes and the little niches 
are generally gilt, or brightly painted with red and blue eniichmeuts 
on a white grouniL 
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THE CHRISTIAN ARCHITECTURE OF THE 

MIDDLE AGES. 


IV. 


Later Roman e-sque Arciixtectore ik Gekbiial. 

§ 2 1 The Early ChrUtian Roman architecture, especially the 
Early Christian Basilica style, hod, together with Byzantine archU 
tccturo. been exclusively employed for buildings up till the tenth 
century, not only amongst those nations which were of Roman origin, 
but also amongst those Teutonic nations which had been diffused in 
all directions by the migrations of races. It was only subsequently to 
that period that a peculiar tinnsforniation of the art, which they had 
found already to hand, and which they had adapted in their constnic- 
tions, began to bo developed amongst the new nations and states that 
ha<l arisen partly independently from Teutonic elements, and partly 
from an admixture with Roman. 

Although this transformation took place in many different ways, 
accoixlnig to the various degrees of civilization and tlie elements from 
whicli the nations were blended together, yet in its leading traits a 
uniform tendency is perceptible, which is based on Early Christian 
art, witli its forms borrowed from the antique. At first there is 
visible a transformation of the old traditional forms rather than the 
formation of new ones, both in general design and in detail ; whilst 
subsequently, especially when under the influence of the Cistercian 
monasteries which arose in France, many new developments became 
perceptible, not only in general architectural design, but also in 
details. 
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§ 346. Tbus arose aa independent style of architecture, ^vhich 
prevailed for some centuries in various countries, and which, in 
accordance with the different idioms of speech which contempo' 
raneously were developed amongst the various nations of Western 
JSurope, might be designed the Romance style of architecture, were it 
not for the fact that in English the word “ Romance " is exclusively 
assigned to the sphere of philology, and would create confusion if 
applied to architecture. It has therefore been found expedient to 
employ the term l^ater Romanesque for that stylo which was prova* 
lent between tho Romanesque properly so called, in its various earlier 
phases, and the Pointed or Gothic style. 

§ 247. This Later Romanesque style has various stages of deve- 
lopment and perfection. During the early period, that is to say, tho 
tenth and first part of the eleventh centuries, tlie rude outlines of 
vitiated ancient art are still entirely retained, but the new Teutonic 
element is perceptible in a semi-barboric and more or less fantastic 
manner. In the course of the eleventh century the traces of this 
Roman style are still clearly perceptible, but with strongly marked 
peculiarities, whilst in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the 
Roman style displays itself more freely, more riclity, and more grace- 
fully, in such a way that its forms scorn to approach for a time to 
puro classic art. This classical tendency was, however, driven into 
the background, os well as Roman Architecture itself, by the growth 
of tho Pointed or Gothic style in the course of the thirteenth century, 
in which the Teutonic element most essentially and most decisively 
asserted Rs prerogative. 

§ 24b. If we investigate the elements of the Later Romanesque 
(Romance) style, we find that Roman Christian Basilica nrchitoctuii^ 
is chiefly predominant, for while the disposition of tho architectural 
whole, and of the main features of the chtirches which were built 
after tho model of tho basilicas have undergone a certain change, 
the details have been subjected to no altered treatment, and bear 
evidence no new tendency. During this period, moi'covcr, Byzan- 
tine architecture, as well as Mahometan, was not without its influence. 
In many particulars, end in the architectural design of the whole, 
many local traditions and nascent Teutonic elements are rocugnizable. 

The elements of Later Romanesque architecture being, as we have 
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;;con, nearly all borrowed, the style does not constitute one homo** 
geneous whole, consistently formed and developed from one com* 
mencement in all its parts, but is to be considered rather, os a mixture, 
as a compilation, for which it is difficult to lay down any fixed and 
universal laws, particularly because this style embraces an extraor- 
dinary variety of forms which arise from local and individual 
contingencies, and from a greater or less degree of cultivation. 

§ 249. The Early Christian basiUca construction forms, however, 
as has already been remarked, the main basis of Later Romanesque 
architecture, for its essentially characteristic elements were applied 
during the whole duration of the Later Romanesque style, although 
hero and there changes or modifications naturally supervened. One 
of the principal alterations that took place in the construction of 
churches was in the design of the choir, as transepts were almost 
universally added, beyond which the nave was prolonged considerably 
further than hod been in the old basilicas. The high altar was 
placed at the cast side of the transept in front of the choir (Fig. 311)> 
and owing to this construction the design of the church in the shape 

of a cross became much more distinct and 
perceptible The intersection of the tran- 
septs with the nave and choir generally 
had a superstructure in the shape of a 
to>vcr. The transepts were of the same 
breadth as the nave, which was twice as 
broad as the aisles. A prolongation of the 
nave formed a detached sanctuary of con- 
siderable extent, which was raised above 
the level of the nave, and in it were arranged 
the seats for the choir. Tliis elevation of 
surface sometimes extended to the transepts, 
as, for instance, is shown in Fig. 312, which 
is a representation of the Cathedral of Parma of the eleventh 
century. It will here be seen that the flight of steps extends 
quite across the building in front of the titinsept. Owing to this 
elevation, a crypt of considerable extent is formed beneath, the roof 
of which consists of cross- vaultings * resting on pillars, even in cases 

* TLc croda* vault moat be considered as conaisUng of two batrel or ^lindricAl 


Fig. 811. 
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ia wliicli the nave still has a llat roo£ These cirpts were used for 


the preservation of the relics of 
saints, and as burial-places for 
bishops, abbots, and persons of 
princely rank. 

Besides the simple desi^ of the 
Later Romanesque choir, which has 
just been described, a passage is 
sometimes formed all round it, in 
continuation of the aisles, and having 
the same breadth, sometimes with 
chapels or shrines, and sometimes 
without. (Fig. SIS). Another de- 
viation from the usual form of basi- 
lica is, that in many churches the 
nave is produced at the west end as 
well as at the east, as, for instance, in 
the Cathedral of Worms (Fig. 314), 
which has a very imposing effect 
when viewing the western fa^odo 
externally, and also on entering 


Ttg. m. 
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the building by a side door. 

§ 250. Although the general 
disposition, even after the mod id- 
eations just alluded to, remained 
that of the basilica, yet a charac- 
teristic innovation took place by 
the introduction of vaulting. lu 

▼sulU of oqna] UeigLt (compare Figa 190 sod 
wLid) iutoraact one oaother ia aiicb a 
^ey M to form four srelied triaoglee. IC 
4o«* Bot rtrt, ae the eimple Wrel vault does, 
OB the aide waUj, but aprioge ia quadraogujar 
from the coroera. Whea eeveral of 
these quadnogulat bays raoged io eueeea* 
have to be ipaimed over, the vaulting 
■Mo^eeo tbcD feata oo coluBoa or piilaio, aod 
U kaowo by the oame oi rib*vaaltiog. 


Pig. 81S. 
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Fig. $ 14 . 


the second hajf of the eleventh century what may be called the 
vaulted basilica arose instead of or in conjunction with the Early 
Christian basilica, which up till that period had retained the flat roof. 

The system of vaulting, however, which 
then sprang into eiistence is essentially 
different, owing to the organic connection 
of the whole with its parts, from tlie 
arbitrarily combined dome>systein of By* 
zantine architecture. 

The arches that span the nave are 
not supported by pillars, but by moulded 
piers, which rise in conjunction with the 
walls of the nave. (Fig. 315.) The rib- 
vaultings, which these piers support, are 
sometimes moulded, but generally not 
so, and the spaces between them are 
spanned by cross* vaults, winch terminate 
in a semi-dome over the liigh altar. The 
aisles arc vaulted in a similar manner. 
At the intersection of the nave and tran- 
sept a dome borrowed from Byzantine 
arcliitocturo is generally introduced, but 
it is polygonal and not circular in shape. 
As compared with the Early Christian 
basilicas, the Interior of the churches con- 
voys more the impression of an organically 
constructed and consecutive whole, which 
effect principally arises from the nave being roofed by a complete 
m of vaulting, instead of by a wooden roof as Lerotoforc, (Fig. 



+s 


G round •Plsn of tlie 
ai Worms. 


§ 2.>1. The form of arch universally employed is the semicir- 
culnr, ^YhicU was often stilted above the 5eraicii*cle by straight 
hnunclic.s. (Fig. 3l().) In the countries in which Arabian influence 
made itself felt, as, for instonce, in Sicily, the Arabian pointed-arch 
was employed (see Arabian architecture. Fig. 282), but without 
effecting any particular moditicatiou in the Later Romanesque style. 
Towards tlic close of the Later Romanesque style the foliated arch 
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Iwame of frequent occun*cncc, whioli was also bnrrowoil from Malio- 
loetivn arcliitecture, but principally employed as on oruamciitation. 
(Figs. 317 oud 318.) 
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§ 252. In many details; noteworthy modifications occur, espe- 
cially in the cohiiDQS, the intercolumniatioii being greater than in the 
basilicas, and nearly or exactly half the breadth of nave. The altera- 
tions in the different parts of the columns will be alluded to below. 

Piers and columns were introduced in the same building, and 
that altczxatcly, piers being employed at the comer points of the 
vaultings to mark off the main divisions, with columns between 
them, corrcspoiuliug to the breadth of the aisles. 

When a column stood in this way between two piers, a main 
arch, which embraced the arches that connected the columns with 
tlie piers, was thrown from pier to pier. This especially took place 
when there were galleries over the wales, in order to separate them 

from the nave. A circular opening was 
often pierced over the central column, 
in which cusps were subsequently intro- 
duced (Fig. ni.9), and it was in this way 
that the trefoiled arch arose. 

§ 253. The piers exhibit a great 
variety in their construction. Originally 
they were smooth and quadrangular, or 
sometimes octagonal. (Figs. 320 and 
321.) Subsequently the sharp comers 
w*cre chamfered ofl*, and small half- 
columns introduced, by which means the 
piers had a less rude and heavy ap- 
pear.-inco. (Fig. 322.) Tlicse half- 
col uni ns are net, however, always merely 
indentations of the piers, but they 
a.ssume largo proportions, and abut on the piers on their flat surface. 
(Fig- 323-) These half-columns were in their turn connected with 
the main body of the pier by rectangular projections of more slender 
proportions. (Fig. 324.) A still more beautiful arrangement is 
wlien a half-column of the same or larger si 2 C is introduced in Itcu 
of the central of these rectangular projections. (Fig. 325.) In this 
way the whole pier, instead of a simple angular or circular form, 
assumes a moulded one ; whilst the eye is already prepared for the 
moulding of the vault by its support j since the rib- vaults are repre- 


Tig. 319 . 
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seated in the salient half-columns, and the diagonal arches in the 
rectangular projections. (Compare Fig. 215 .) Piet'S and vaults are 
consequently in reciprocal relation, for when the piers are moulded 

Pis. Z22. Fig. 323. Pig. 524. Pi|. 825. 



FUu ot rick^r foniu ol Piers '•ilh Bali'Cotumns. Mouldc<l Piers, 


the arches are moulded also. In the same way the ha]f«column 
which forms the moulding of the pier appears not only os an em- 
bellishment, but also as a support to the corresponding bovvtoll of 
the arch. 

Sometimes a still richer moulding occurs (Fig. 326), whilst at 
others only the sides which face the nave and aisle arc moulded. In 
many cases, on the other hand, the connecting 
arches are supported by half-columns, whilst 
the other sides of the piers display Hat 
surfaces : this generally is the case when the 
nave and aisles have no vaulted roofs. When, 
however, only the nave is not vaulted, the 
pier has three moulded sides, whilst that 
which faces the nave is plain. 

The half-columus of the piers, which sup- , , 

port the nb-vaults of the aisles, being lower Pior. 

tiuui those which foco the nave, are conse- 
quently at the same time more slender. (Compare Fig. 315). In 
instances in which uniformity of height is maintained, the vault 
supports rise either from the capital of the ccntinl pillar, or from a 
corbeL 

In England the whole pier has frequently the shape of a circular 
pillar of immense thickness, on the capital of which the vault 
supports rest. 

The lib-arches of the vaultings, especially in the Early Period, 


Fig. 523. 
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form either plain broad bands projecting rectangularly (Fig 327), or 
they receive a profile by the addition of fillets (Figs. 3 2d, 329, 330,) 


Pig- $2r. 328. 
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§ 234. The arches that occur in connection with external 
openings, e spec! ally in tho case of portals, or entrance^doorways, aro 
more fully developed. They exhibit externally, particularly in 
vaulted openings, the peculiarities of the l«atcr Romanesque style, 
Their jambs are sloped off by rectangular recesses in such a way that 
an oblique line is formed by tho corners. In the recesses occur 
shafts which aro cither round or only partly projecting, and their 
number increases with the richness of the portal. Over tho capitals 
of the shafts is a continuous entablature, above which the profile of 
the jambs, with their alternation of nooks and shafts, is canied 
round the arch. (Fig. 331.) Similar mouldings occur also in 
windows and arcades. 

These doorways g.ave scope to the richest embellisUroent, they 
are consequently frequently adorned with sculptures, sometimes re* 
presenting saints, at others, grotesque forms, which are introduced 
either in the tympanum in relief, or independently between the shafts. 
Symbolical, historical, and astrouoniical representations are also met 
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with. Tbus the signs of the Zodiac and calendars often occur on the 
pilasters of tho doors, the latter marking the months of the year by 
representing the proper employment for different trades in each 
month. 

Lions are frequently introduced for the purpose of ornament, 
either independently over columns, or in gioups on capitals and 
other parts of the buildings. 

The principal entranoe-door is not always, as was the case with 
battiicas and subsequently with Qotbic churches, in the west fa^*ade, 
but generally on one of the long sides : this is especially the case 
when a choir occurs at each end of the building. 
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The so-called rose window is of frequent occurrence over tho 
principal enti'ance-door, particularly in chui'ches of the Later Period. 
It is a circular window in the form of a wheel (see Fi^. 332)* 

The towera in the X^ter Bomancsouc churches, except in Italy, 
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whore they arc more isolated, always seem to blend most har* 
moniously with Uic rest of the building^. They are gencrolly small 
and without a taper, of a square, octagonal or circular shape, and 
consist of several storeys of nearly equal height, in which, with the 
exception of the lowest, are arcades and groups of windows. The 
churches generally have two towers at the west end, but in those 
with two choirs there are two additional towers at the eastern ter- 
mination of the building. Over the intersection of the nave and 
transept there is generally a hexagonal or octagonal tower in the 
shape of a dome (Fig. 233. See also Fig. 403). By this arrange- 
ment the whole exterior receives a picturesque impress, which is 
especially characteristic of these buildings of the Later Romanesque 
style, and forms a marked contrast to classical architecture. 
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§ 255. Tlie ornamental detaiU of tlio Later Romanesque stylo 
display at tho commencement much similarity with those of old Roman 
architecture ; but peculiarities soon arose, according to the various 
countries and positions in which they were employcHl. 

In Later Romanesque ornamentation many types arc Ixjrrowod 
from the vegetable kingdom, not in 
exact imitation, but witli more severe 
geometrical stifTnesa In connection 
with these forms, however, gro- 
tesquely shaped representations of 
men and animals often occur, e.specially 
in the capitals; but in the then low 
condition of sculpture, the productions 
arc very frequently unsightly and fan- 
tastic (Fig. 334). and present a marked 
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contrast to tltc ornamentations Avbich represent geometrical 
patterns, or plants, which arc executed in gr^tly superior taste. 
Still, in all instances where there is no immediate imitation of the 
antique. Later Romanesque ornamentation always displays pecu* 
liarly fantastic appearances, as representations of men and animals, 
masks, dragons and other fabulous beasts, mixed tip in a won- 
derful way with Interlacing foliage, that generally pointed to Bysan- 
tine protot)*pc. By degrees this uncouth and grotesque treatment 
improved, and the decorations assumed more graceful shapes (Figs. 
335 , 33 ( 5 , 337 ). 
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A taste for grotcsqucncss and variety is evinced by the hetero- 
geneous nature of the forms of detail, for which no rule was lidd 
down, as it was in classical architecture. To these details belongs 
first of all ; 
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lNsc«r«iton in llic Sciutc House AthaAli«i«l. 

§ 25G. The cubiform capital (Fig. 338), by moam of wliich tlie 
harmonious transition from the cylimlrical slmpc of the sli.'ift to tlic 


Fig. 389. 
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Capital ia iliu Llinrcli ot St. SvUiUI 
at Nuremberg. 


fiat surface of the arch was elTcctcd. This capitnl probably owes its 
origin to Byzantine art, anU has tho form of a cube wi ill the lower 
corners rounded off, while the surface of the sich-s assumes a semi- 
circular shape, with the curve downwards. The most simple form of 
cubiform capitals, which is represented in Fig. 'V-iH, is susceptible of 
great etnbellishmeut. It forms, in fact, the bu'^ix of the richly shaped 
capitals peculiar to the Later Romanesque stj le by which the transi- 
tion to the quadrangular upper porliou is effected, as sliowu by h ig. 
331 >. 
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During the last period of the Later Romanesque style, the capital 
often resumes its bell-Iikc shape (Fig. 340), and is inyariahly adorned 


Tig. 341. 
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Fig. 34*2. 



CapttAl io (Ue Cathcdnl at Bamberg. 


with graceful foliage, the 
stalks of which are covered 
with small ornaments in imi- 
tation of jewels, pearls, etc. 
The foliage assumes a more 
natural and graceful appear- 
ance than in the earlier speci- 
mens. and representations of 
men and animals are mingled 
with it. The richest capitals 
are those in which the bell 
shape and the cubiform shape 
arc unitc<l (Figs. 841 and 842). 

The greatest variety occurs 
in the forms of the capitals 
in the Later Romanesque 
style. Even the capitals of the 
same row of columns seldom 
arc entirely similar ; if the 
height be equal, the enrich- 
ment and the swell vary : but 
still a certain symmetry is pre- 
served, inasmuch as similar 
forms arc cither repeated on 
the same side, or the column on 
the opposite side corresponds. 

Id cases where the antique 
clement predominates, t)je 
capitals often call the Corin- 
tlnaii to mind, although no 
exact imitation was intended 
(i'ig. 343). The chief pomt 
of distinction between tbcm, 
apart from the difference in 
treatment, consists in the 
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abacus peculiar to Later Romanesque capitals: ibis is lilgLcr, but 
less projecting than m the capitals of the classical stylos ; its mouldings 
consist generally of alternate fillets and cavetti^ like an inverted 
Attic base (Fig. 344), 
or they have vertical 
side-faces^ which often 
receive embellishment 
In the case of 
piers, in which the 
mouldings are fully 
carried out, these 
capitals really become 
mere capital mould- 
ings, inasmuch os 
they not only occur 
over the half-columns 
themselves, but are 
continued round tho 
whole pier. 

257* The base of the column is always the old Attic, or more 
properly speaking, a modification of the same. It rests on a quad- 
rangular plinth, at the comers of which small embellishments, suoh 
as foliage or figures of animals, are intro- 
duced, which servo to relieve the abrupt 
change from the square of the plinth to 
the round shape of the torus (Fig. 343). 

In some instances the torus overlaps tbo 
plinth itself (see Fig. 3G6). 

258. A groat variety ia displayed 
in tho shafts, not only in their shape, 
but also as regards their surface. The 
proportional height remains nearly the 
same as in the Roman columns, but the 
diminution is gieater and there is no 
entasis. Not unfrequently a broad fillet 

passes round the middle of several shafts when grouped together 
(see Fig. 331). These columns sometimes have spiral em- 
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belHsliraents, or vertical flutiogs ; ^vl)iUt at others tbe ornamenta- 
tlou assumes a lozengc-sbaped or trcUis-like appearance, or is effected 

Fig- 346. Pig. 347. Fig-. 34$. Fig. 34^ Pig. 350. 


OrbftKicnteJ SbMti. 

hy zig-zAg lilies intcrsporseil with projecting prisms, resembling the 
facets of preciouH stones. (Figs. 340 to 350.) 

250. The hunzc>i»tnl inouKlings still bear a classical impress; 
but, though they individually remain the same ns in the Roman 
style, yet they differ more or loss in their combinations, according to 
the country in which they occur : the mouldings of the cornico aro, 
however, always Ic.^ pr<>joctiiig than in the classical styles; and their 
profile frc4[iieutly rcscmblc.s that of an inverted Attic baso (see Fig. 
3 44), and concspoiids in the abrujitness ol its contour with the 
base, which consists simiUirly of fillets and a cavetto. All the most 

varied combinations of Roman architecture are 
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met ivitli in these horisontal mouldings. 

§ 2dO. I'he ornamentation of the mouldings 
is fur the most part simple and rectilineal, and 
calculated to ]>roduce a regular alternation of 
light and shade ; for instance, the tooth orna- 
ment (Fig. Sol), which U constructed in such a 
way that the e.xterior projection is level with 
the surface of the wall. In liorizontal mouldings 
the external portion of the ornament is not 
:Lhvays angular, but is rounded off, and in some 
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instances, projects beyond the surface of the wall, and serves 
as a support for the upper mouldings (Fig. 3o2). Another oma- 


Fig. 353. 


Fig. 354. 
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ment resembles the squares of a chess-board (Fig. 3o3, a), awl 
is introduced both in rectilineal and oblique surfaces. The 
biUet moulding (Fig. 354) is of frequent occurrence, The scollop 
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and cable patterns (Figs. 365 and 353, h) are also met with, as well 
as tUc nail-head and lozenge (Figs. 353 c, and 356). Corbels are 
often met with in the mouldings, either simple or representing heads, 
masks, monstei’S. etc. Many other varieties of enrichments aie 
found, some of which are depicted in Fig. 353 ; they occur principally 
in the arch i volts of gate- ways and in windows and arcades. Ttie 
most frequent in Norman Romanesque architecture is the zig-zag 
pattern resembling a saw (Figs. 357. 35S, 359). while an imitation of 
trellis work is also of constant occorronce (Fig. dCO). 

In all these details less attention saoros to have been paid to their 
relation to tho entire structure than to the effect produced by alter- 
nations of light and shade and by multiplicity of lines, although a 
general idea of symmetry had its due weight in the main outlines 
of tho mouldings. 

201. Pilaster-strips constitute a peculiar charm of the 
exterior of buildings constructed in the Later Romanesque styles. 
They are slightly projecting, and aro connected over each storey 
either by horizontal mouldings, or by a row of small semi-circular 
arches, forming a highly characteristic corbel-table (Figs. 3C1 and 362 ,* 
compare also Fig. 403). This latter is abo frequently found alone. 
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ivithout pilaster-strips, 
being carried oat con- 
tinuously on the wall : 
in which case the 
arches are either with- 
out support, or rest 
on brackets of the most 
varied shapes, fre- 
quently in the form of 
beads (Fig. 363). In- 
stead of pilaster-strips 
half-columns, or pilas- 
ters with capitals, are 
occasionally intro- 
duced, each of which 
is connected by two 
semicircular arches, so 
that blind arcades are 
formed, and interlacing 
arches, as shown in 
Fig. 304. Arcados of 
this description occur 
geueially in the case 
of facades and the 
sides of the choir, 
wh list corbel* tnbk s 

and pilaster-strips are 
more usually met with 
on the side-wall& 
Under the main 
mouldings in many 
churches in tlie Later 
Romanesque style, 
especially in those 
situated in Upper Italy 
and on the Rhine, small 
arcade-galleries (Fig, 
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365) are introduced instead of the corbel-tables. These galleries 
consist of detached shafts, which, being connected by arches, 
form an open parage. In most cases stronger piers or coupled 
columns are met with above the pilaster-strips of the lower storeys. 
These galleries are rarely continued all round the church, but are 
only introduced in those places which are intended to be the most 
richly ornamented, as, for instance, in the choir and the parte of 
the transept connected with it ; or in the central dome or main 
facade. 

2C2. The details of the Later Bomanesque style, and 
especially of the churches, having been mentioned in the fore-going 
paragraphs, it now romains to describe the general impression of the 
exterior. This may bo designated as one of repose and satisfaction, 
although the windows arc small in proportion to the size of the 
buildings. A solemn earnestness seems to pervade the structures, 
and the height and breadth of the interior are clearly designated by 
tbe picturesque grouping of the various blocks of tlie building. 

263. In many churches in this style, particularly towards the 
end of the period, that is to say in the twelfth century, a new 
embellishment of tho interior was introduced, the effect of which 
was very considerable. It consisted of coloured windows of painted 
glass, consisting of separate pieces of small size set in lead. Repre- 
sentations of figures in frameworks of various shape were introduced 
on a ground resembling mosaic with pearls or foliage as a border. 

264. Up to this point the Later Romanesque style, os it 
occurs in churches, has been described ; and the description holds 
good as characteristic of the style in general ; for the individual 
forms of the various other buildings are for the most part borrowed 
from the churches. The round or polygonal churches, however, 
must be mentioned as forming a special class by themselves, which 
partly remained similar to the early Christian baptisteries, although 
\indergoing the same modifications os the basilicas did, and partly 
may be classified as churches of the Holy Sepulchre, inasmuch as 
they were fashioned after the model of the old circular church at 
Jerusalem. These circular structures are generally surmounted by 
a dome, w'hich. when tho churches are large, is supported by a range 
of pillars. 
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The cloisters, moreover, vvhich occur in coonectioa with the 
churches and convents merit particular consideration (Fig. 36C). 
Thej are covered passages, surrounding a quadrangular court. 

Fig. 366. 


Pari «| Uii 0oiat«n in Uie Calkgiato CUurvb at Aavliaffbubiirg. 

During the early period they were situated, as in tlic early Cliristiau 
basilicas, in front of tlic church, but tlicy were subsequently attached 
to the south side. The open sides that face the court consist of 
graceful arcades, which arc partly separated by j>ior3 and com- 
bined into groups. They generally produce a very pleasing and 
elegant effect. 

265. Amongst civil buildings the designs of the castles of tho 
knights are worthy of notice. These formed groups of several indi- 
vidual buildings of various height jtujged alongside of one another, 
and surrounded by walls and moats. They were constructed round 
an inner court, and the knight's residence and the tower were the 
roost important amongst them. The walls and towers were crowned 
with battlements, after the manner of the Romans, which wore sup- 
ported upon corbels connected by arches (Fig. 367). These battle- 
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menu are of still more 
Fig. 307. 



Ui>p«r pftri of tUo Town^walli of 
Avigvon wiU 



A'u^adc ot A Lal«r Kom*Des^uc 

House at Cologne. 


frequent occurrence in the succeeding 
Gothic st^Ie. Smaller castles had only a 
tower besides the buildings belonging to the 
establish meat » and In this tower (or keep), 
which consisted of several 8tore3r8, were 
situated the dw'elling-rooms of the lord 
of the csstle. In the wall that formed 
the enclosure was an arched batUemented 
gateway ; it was of simple architecture 
and closed by a drawbridge and portcullis. 

The castles of the nobles were similar, 
but constructed on larger scale. The 
main entrance was generally aituated on 
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the first storey of tho above-mentioned 
towers, to which an external flight of 
steps gave access. On tho entrance side 
of the upper storeys were open passages 
with arcades, the arches of which formed 
groups, and rested on small, single, or 
coupled columns 

The dwelling-houses of the- citizens 
were very similar. The narrow side 
generally faced the street, and the fa9ade8 
usually had gables rising in steps. The 
windows were often divided into two 
lights by small columps, and surmounted 
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by an arcb appertaioiog to both, of a shapo almost peculiar to this 
class of houses (Figs. 068 and 069). 


1. LATER ROMANESQUE STYLES OF ITALY, 
a. Later Romanesque Architecture in Central Italy. 


266. The ti-advtions of early Christian art were preserved 
longer in Central Italy, and particularly at Rome, than they were in 


other countries, so that the 
form of the early Christian 
basikca was retained, even 
after the rise of the Later 
Romanesque style, as late as 
the beginning of the thirteen th 
century. The principal points 
of difference are. that the choir 
IB raised above the level of the 
nave by a considerable flight 
of steps, and that during tbo 
early period of the stylo no 
transept occurs. This dc« 
fldency especially prevails in 
the more northern part of 
Italy, as. for instance, in the 
church of San Miniato at 
Florence (Fig. 370). and in 
that of San Zeno, at Verona, 
vrhich both date from the 
eleventh century. The pillars 
of the nave are sometimes 
interrupted by piers from 
vbich rise arches that support 
the roof. In the details 
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the anUque was more closely copied than elsewhere, and Homan 
forms were for the most part imitated. 

The Later Romanesque buildings in Tuscany display, however, a 
peculiarity of style in their facades by au architecture of pilasters or 
half-columns with semi-circular arches, or an horizontal entablature. 
For the decorations, also, both of the exterior and of the interior, 
layers of white and dark marble, either black or dark green, arc of 
veiy frequent occurrence ; the alternation does not, however, always 
take place regularly. A rich effect is, also, produced by tho applica- 
tion of marble of various colours, as an inlaid facing to decorate 
the walls, and especially the facade (Fig. 371). 

An almost unique variety of the Later Romanesque style in 
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Twscany is to be noticed iu a group of buildings, the type of which 
is to be found in the Cathedral of Pisa, a building erected in the 
second half of the eleventh century ; and appears especially at Lucca, 

Vig. 374. 

> 


of tlio CtoUt«r o( iIjo Coaveab of Saa Fuolo at fiomo. 

as well as in other places. Its marked peculiarity consists in 
a disposition of open pillar arcades, winch, ranged in several rows 
one above the other, occupy the whole western facade up to the 
summit (Fig. 57 :i). The eastern apse has also similar arcades, 
whilst on the northern and southern sides the homontal mouldings 
and blind arcades run aloDg the length of the building. 

Fig. 375. 


ClvUlcr$ of Saa Fiiolo at Rom^. 
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Tbe interior, of this cburcb must also be mentioned as magnifi* 
cent and effective. It has a nave and four aisles (Fig. 378), and a 
transept witb transept aisles and an apsidal termination, hot of con- 
siderably smaller dimensions than the apse at the end of the choir. 
Over the intersection of the nave and transept is an oval dome, 
V7hilst there are galleries over the aisles. The external m$le$ are 
covered by cross- vaults, whilst the nave and galleries connected 
with it have a wooden roof. Owing to the many ranges of columns, 
the interior presents an iiu usually effective perspective. In these 
and other Later Romanesque build! nga in Tuscany the corbel -table, 
which elsewhere prevails lu this stylo in Upper Italy and other 
countries, is not met with. 

§ 267. The designs of the convent-courts aud cloisters of the 
thirteenth century belonging to this style also deserve mention. 
They were eseoutod with greater richness and taste than clsc^vhcrc, 
notable instances of which are those of San Paolo fuoil )c inura und 
San Giovanni in Laterano at Rome (Figs. 874 and 875). 

The utmost variety of shape occurs in the pillars employed in 
these buildings ; sometimes they are twisted, and have capitals of 
the most varied forms, with fantastic 
sculptures, and a rich mosaic omamenta- 
tion on the entablature (Fig. 376), 
particularly on tbe frieze. This beauti- 
ful and elegant development of iho style 
occurred towards the end of its cxistouce. 
hut the admixture of antique elements 
is stiU clearly perceptible, as, for in- 
stance, in the main outlines of the en- 
tablature and the principal suppoit^. 

§ 268. As a peculiar feature in the 
architecture of this style, especially ut 
Rome, the tabernacle or canopy-work 
must finally be mentioned, which was 
introduced in the middle of the twelfth Deuii of Uouidiog ioJoid «itu 

M«Mie to tbe Cloisten of 

centuiy over altars and monuments. 8ui Footo. 

conrisring of oolutnns with architraves 

over them, whilst instead of tbe friexe there was a small row of 
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shafts supporting the comice, as is instanced in the churches of 
San Itforenzo and San Clemente at Rome. In harmony with this 
tabernacle* work were the ambones, which were richly decorated with 
mosaics. The most noteworthy specimens of the amboues are those 
attributed to artists of tlic family of the Cosmati. The mosaics 
introduced in those works, as also in the flooring, resemble those of 
early Cbristiau ait. 


B. Venetian Romanesque Abciiitecture, 

§ 269. W liilst, as wc have Just seen, the Homan and Tuscan 
buildings in the Later Romanesque style imitate more or less the 
style of the Early Christian basilicas, and display but few Byzantine 
clomcuts, Venetian Romanesque buildings, on the contrary, exhibit 
a decided reception of the Byzantine style, together with an aflBnity 
with Amhiuti aixhitccture, although the style of the Early Christian 

basilica was still retained as well. Amongst 
other buildings of this period the church of 
St. Mark at Venice was erected entirely on 
Byzantine principles (d7G— 1071) (Figs. 377 
and 37S) ; in subsequent centuries, liowever, 
further mosaic embellishments were introduced, 
besides those originally designed by Greek 
artists. As is shown by Fig. 377, the plan is 
that of a Greek cross with five domes, in 
accordance with the Byzantine system, namely, 
one in the middle and one at the end of each 
arm. Gallorics arc introduced between the pieie that support the 
ilomos, na in the case of the church of Sto. Sophia at Constentinoplc, 
nnd those form aisles, at tlie termination of which are apses, though 
not so lai-ge as tliat whicii forms the termination of the choir. 

The whole interior is richly decorated in the manner peculiar to 
the Byzantine style, with mosaic flooring and pillars and walls of 
msuble ; the upper portion of the latter, however, os weU as the whole 
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f)f tlie vaults, are oroatneDte^ with mosaics on a gold ground. The 
shafts and capitals, ^ well as tbc slabs of marble and other details, 
were for the most part brought from Greece itself, where they 
previously formed part of other buildings. 

Other smeller churches, in accordance with the late By2antine 
style, form a Greek cross, with a dome resting on four pillars in the 
centre. 

Byzantine and Arabian elements arc also recognizable in the 
architecture of the Venetian palacea In conse^tuence of the situation 
o( Venice, these buildings assume a peculiar ari'angemcnt, which con- 
stantly occurs in rJl important Venetian stiuctures of a later style, 
namely, that in the middle of the fumades are introduced latge open 
spaces with columns in several storeys one above another, corres- 
ponding with a main space in the interior of the building for tho 
purpose of the ordinary intercourse of tUo household. The arches of 
the ai*cade thus formed consist for the most part of semicircles with 
straight haunches prolonged to a considerable extent, and rest on pillars 
of Byzantine shape, as, for instance, in the palace Fondaco dei Turchi. 


C Latch Kuscanesqce AitcHiTecrtntE in Lombardy and 

Upper Italy. 

§ 270. Tho style of architecture that prevailed in Lombardy 
and part of Upper Italy, aud which for a long time was recognized 
jks a distiuct Lombard style, presents essential points of difference 
from the other Later Romanesque styles which have as yet been 
mentioned. 

Tlie vaiious specialities, however, which are noticeable in raauy of 
the parts, do not extend unexceptionally to the whole, and several of 
the peculiarities that are now to be mentioned occur in other churches 
of the Later Romanesque style. 

In these Lombard churches tlie type of Early Christian ai*chitec- 
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ture was abandoned^ and the new system of the vaulted basilica was 
introduced in its stead ; although this system was subjected to several 
necessary modifications. (Compare Fig. 315.) Although what has 
already been said about the vaulted basilica holds good iu general in 
the case of these churches with their cross* vault roofings, yet many 
peculiarities assert themselves iu which the vaulted basilicas of Lom- 
bardy differ from those of other countries. This occurs particularly 
in the facades, which have not, os is usually the case, a higher central 
portion and low side divisions, but which present ouo mass, termi- 
nating in a gable above, under the slopes of which, as well as in the 
choir and dome, aie introduced arcade galleiics in the manner shown 
by Fig. 379. The scpamtion into central and side divisions, uh 
nmi'king out the nave and 
aisles. Is only effected in 


a way that harmonizes but 
indifferently witli the whole 
by means of pilasters and 
half-columns. Besides the 
small arcade galleries below 
the gable, the whole of the 
facade is frequently deco- 
rated with one or more of 
these rows of arcades one 
above another, either con- 
tinuous or grouped, with 
piUster-.strips between the 



groups. The west front is TjijAdc ci ritceaia CatbeUrJ. 


sometimes embellished with 

a large and elegant rose window, whicli in fact forms one of the chief 
beauties of the facades of many of the churelies in Italy, >> hicli are 
built in the Later Romanesque style. 

The main doorway, and at times al.so the side entrances, liavo 
over the entranco a prujectiog porch witli columns, supporliog 
arches of the baldachino type, and resting on the backs of 
lions (Pig. 380), with occasionally a covered balcony over the whole 
of the portal, as in the case of Fig. 379. 
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The tower> as in the Chrietiaa Bomaa basUicaa, staads isolated la 
proximity to the clrnrch. 

The cathoUrals of filodona, Fen*ara^ CremoDa, Piaccoza, Parma, 

&c., all of 'which wero constructed in 
the twelfth century, are instances of 
this kind of building ; whilst various 
baptistenes, which generally have an 
octagonal shape^ are in a similar way 
provided with several stories of arcades, 
both externally and internally* Some 
basilicas of Genoa, moreover, display 
rather the simple lombard type in ibeir 
facades, although their alternating 
layers of white marble and black ba- 
salt, os well as some other of their 
details, belong rather to the Later 
Romanesque style of Tuscany. 

Tlie details of the buildings of 
Upper Italy vary essentially from the 
more antique forms of Central Italy, 
the ornamentation bearing a nioio 
Gothic stamp, owing to the employment of grotesque animals and 
fantastic forms in general. The cube capital is also shaped, ns it 
is north of tlio Alps, witli perpendicular .sicle-surfaccs, and not like au 
inverted truncated pyramid, as k is in the Byzantine style. 


I*, XoiuMAK Romanesque Aboiutzcture in .Sicii.y and 

Low F.u Itai.y. 

§ 211. After their conquest of Sicily in A.I>. lOCl, iUe Normans 
introduced the Later Romanesque style of architecture into that 
island, as well as into Lower Italy. Tliis stylo was, however, deve- 
loped during its continuance in the eleventh and twelfth centuries in 
a maimer thut varied from that of the laud of Its birth, owing to the 
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influence of Arabian elements^ which had become prevalent during 
the Mahometan occupation of the island, which had lasted for two 
centuries, influences still prevalent, though in a modified degree, under 
the sway of the Normana Besides these Ai'abion elements, Early 
Christian Roman elements were also existent in the island, but Byzan- 
tine ones were still more extensively prevalent, which had been im- 
planted and extensively employed before the epoch of the Arabian 
conquest at a time when Sicily still formed part of the Byzantine 
empire. In this way the Byzantine dome structure is blended witli 
the design of the Roman Christian basilica in the manner which has 
already been mentioned, by the dome being introduced at the inter- 
section of the nave and transept, or in the Byzantine method, resting 
on four piers in the centre of the building, which has the form of a 
Greek cross. The shape of the arches, both of those over the pillars 
of the nave and those above the doors and windows, is that of the 
Mahometan pointed arch, stilted by means of perpendicular haunches. 
The arches do not display, as they generally do in tlio Later Ro- 
manesque style, any organic connection with the pillars on whicli 
they rest, and. moreover, are not moulded, but, liko those ovor tlio 
windows, appear mere rectangularly recessed openings in the walls. 

§ 272. Sicilian Norman architecture is therefore not as in other 
western countries, real Later Romanesque, but is rather a mixture of 
Christian Roman, and especially Byzantiuo clomonU, with Normau 
Later Romanesque and Arabian : it must bo, Jjowever, romarkcU 
concerning the latter that the features employed in tho main arclu- 
tectural outlines, which were originally so arbitrary and fantastic, 
appear somewhat subdued into earnestness and repose ; although the 
ornamentation retains all the splendour and brightness of the proto- 
type. The embellishment of the exterior is particularly remarkable? 
for the introduction of columns, hnlf-colutnns, and pilasters ; ok also for 
the alternate employment of light and dark stone, rtnd nbovo all for 
the intersecting arches and the patterns of t)jc mosaics. In the 
iutcrioT the ornamentation is effected by rich gilding, by shafts, and 
by coloured casings of precious kiuds of marble, os well os by figure 
subjects and numerous other ornamental mosaics •. the figures occurring 
in the Byzantine style, and the other patterns both in that style 
ffig. 3 fll) and in the Arabian j thus intertwining lines and stars are 
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frequent!/ met with (Fig. 382). The roof either has the rafters 
exposed to sight, or has a stalactite shape in imitation of the Arabian 
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Mosaic .On)ACD«ot froro Ike Cn^LU raUtico at ralermo. 
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>touic*On»afBent froot ibo CatboUnl at &toanale aear Falenao. 


cellular roofs, and is richly oecoratcd in accordance with Arabian 
taste. 

I-iko the Romanesque churches in Normandy, those in Sicily have 
two fowci-s connected -with the structure, though the method of their 
employment may be rather different. They rise from the end.s of the 
western facade, with a portico between them, in the rear of which 
is the main entrance. 

After the thirteenth century many peculiarities of the Later 
Romanesque styles cf other countries made their way into the Later 
Romanesque Norman style of Sicily and Lower Italy ; it still, how- 
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ever, retained its original feature^ and lasted till the end of the 
fourteenth centuiy. 

The most splendid examples of this style that we still possess are 
the cathedrals of Palermo (Fig. 383), and of MoQreale> which is 
situated in its neighbourhood. The Capella Palatina, which is 
deserving of especial notice, was built at the beginning of the twelfth 
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centUTy, and is constructed almost entirely in the Bysantino an<l 
Arabian style. 

Somo convenU besides, wliich resemble in general the Ijatcr 
Romanesque of the thirteenth century, show the admixture of tho 
above-mentioned elements ; as an instance may be mentioned that ut 
Monreale. 
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2. LATER ROMANESQUE ARCHITECTURE IN FRANCE. 

§ 273. The Later Romanesque style in France exhibits, besides 
general peculiai-ities. various provincial ones, an investigation of 
wliich would bo beyond the scope of the present work, which only 
aims at giving a short summary of the principal features of the 
different styles. It must therefore suffice to call attention to two of 
tho branches of Later Romanesque architecture in France. 

A. The Roiunesque Arcbitecturb op Southebn France. 

§ 274-. The influence and tho imitation of Late Roman archi- 
tecture is shown both in the ornamentation and in the mould- 
ings, as well as by the introduction of the latter, without a constructive 
purpose ; and Anally by the armngoment of the ground- plan in accord- 
ance with tlrat of tho Christian Roman basilica, although various 
modificotions took place from time to time. But the point in which 

FiS* ^ 9 *. the influence of Rom an ar- 

chitecture was especially 
displayed was tho in- 
troduction of the ban*el 
vault Under this bead, 
notice must be directed 
to the peculiar circum- 
stance that the aisles are 
also roofed with a bar- 
rel vault, which adjoins 
the central vault, and 
acts os a support to it 
(Fig. 384). The barrel 
vaults of tho nave, which, 
with few exceptions, rest 
Cn,M s...iou u., CKorvU Uu Tort „„ pj^s, are often aepar- 

ated by transverse arches, 
which arc themselves supported by half-columns or piers. The cube- 
shaped capitals peculiar to the Later Romanesque style do not occur, 
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but imitations o£ Homan CoiintUian capitals, or capitals with figures 
Instead of foliage as embeUisbment, are generally met with. 

The small galleiies of the exterior are also wanting ; whilst 
arcades are seldom found ; the usual cunstniction employed being 
for the cornices to rest on corbels. 

Although the constructive design appears deficient, still the rich 
ombeUisbment of the facades, and especially the entrance doorways, 
in which thero is an admixture of Bomanesque forms of the Middle 
Ages, produces a satisfactory effect, inasmuch as the various architec- 
tural details are ornamented with a mass oi fantastic sculptures 


B. Norman Houan£sque Architecture in France. 

8 273 . The Normans, a Germanic race, which under their 
leader Kollo, had settled during the course of the tenth century in 
Neustria, that is to say, that province of Northern France which 
subsequently received the name of Normandy, brought the Koman* 
esque stylo to such a state of perfection in the district which formed 
the scene of their conquest, particularly by the manner in which 
they brought about an independent development of tlje system of 
the vaulted basilica, that the style there prevalent assumes a right 
to bo considered as a special and separate division. 

Whilst the simplicity of the entire structure and the general cfioct 
bear witness to a Roman origin, yet at the same time there is displayed 
a rich treatment of details, which, however, never becomes elaborate or 
excessive. Both piers and arches are moulded, and these motddings, 
as also is the case with the entablatures and the capitals, arc carried 
out in a way that corresponds with the organism of the structure, 
and with a due maintenance of the main elements of ancient art 
(Fig, 385). The Latin cross forms the ground-plan of the cliurchos, 
and the aisles, which ai*o continued as far os tlie apse of the choir, 
have a rectangular and not an apsidal termination. Tlic aisles, as 
well aa the nave, Jiave a cross-vault roofing, which is supported by 
quadrangular piers in conjunction with half-columns. 

§ 27C. The ornamentation, especially that which serves n 
rich setting to the arches, consists of the most simple line pattern a ) 
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as^ foL* iustancc, the meander* or the sig-zag* or of bands or iillets 
occurring in regular succession : irequently* also, it is composed of 
various enrichments resembling the squares of a chess-board* 
lozenges, nail-heads, eta, which is a style of omamentation that 


Fi^. 33J. 



r^rt of Ibo Kare of tlio Cbujcb of tKe Uoly trimiy at Caoo, io NonoanJ)*. 


was frequent in the Romanesque buildings of other countries, and 
especially in England (see Figs. 353 to 330) 

The capitals, which arc also simple, wheu they are not ot the 
ancient type with leaves of a metallic rather than a vegetable 
character, consiJst of a cube tapered downwards, and composed of 
various sub-divisions and mouldings (Fig. 386). At times they eveu 
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DcUil of Fig. CapiuJ *t *. 


have vegetable oroameDtatiou (Fig. 387), but seldom exhibit the 
fantastic sculptures of other I^Lter Komancsque styles. 

The cornices generally Pig. 3 $$. 

rest on corbels, without 
an arcade, representing 
various heads and grotesque 
figures in rough sculpture. 

§ 277 . The Western, or 
main facade, of the churches 
built in the Later Roman- 
esque style in Normandy, is 
simple and regular, but at 
the same time Is essentially 
characteristic, owing to the 
introduction of two square 
towers, with narrow windows 
and niches rising out of 
the main building (Fig. 

388), Viewed from the 
interior, a space is thereby 
fortned which stands in im* 
mediate connection with the 
building itself, whilst exter- 
nally they appear to flank 
the main entrance. These 
towers are crowned with 
elender, octagonal pyramidal 
roofs, covered with scales at 
the base of which smaller 
towers ai*e introduced at the 

f«ur coraere. Id large-sizcd cl.urches there U an additional lowcr 
at the intersection of the cros^ Tl.e facades are divided into 

several stories by rows of windows of equal size. 

It is principally owing to this combination of towers with the 
facades that the basilica constiuctions of the Romoncs<iue style in 
Normandy exhibit a contrast to the cognate structures in Lombardy. 

§ 278. A gioup of buddings, distributed over the province of 
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Aquitania, and constructed after a Byaantine model, forms an 
exception to the other buildings of France in the Later Romanesque 
style. These, doubtless, collectively owe their form to the influence 

of the Church of St, Front, 
at Perigeux (Fig. 889), the 
main outlines of which are 
in imitation of the Church 
of St. Mark at Venice. 
But in this and othci' 
churches it is only the main 
arrangement that is imi- 
tated, and even in this 
respect the model is not 
always strictly adhered to ; 
inasmuch os the ground- 
plan of the Greek cross is 
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UruUDd'i'lAn of the Church of St. 
Front, »( Perigeux. 


generally replaced by the elongated Latin nave. Tl»c omameolatiotr 
in marble ami mosaic is also wanting, and the mode of decora- 
tion is different to the Byzantine, so that these churches belong, as 
regards this detail, rather to the indigenous Later Romanesque. The 
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I'eal Byzantine feature in these structures is the domical system. 
These domes generally rest on massive pillars, and assume exter- 
nally a flattened shape. 

Whilst in the above-mentioned churches Byzantine influence is 
perceptible in the domes, in others which are built after the Later 
Romanesque principle, it is the internal decoration that points 
to an Eastern source, to which the introduction of portable vessels, 
stuffs, and ornaments from the East mainly conduced. 


8. NORMAN ROMANESQUE ARCHITECTURE IN 

ENGLAND. 

§ 279 . The buildings of the Romanesque period in England, 
that is to say, at the end of the eleventh and during the twelfth 
century, were constructed in the Norman style, lor subsequently to 
the Conquest in A.D. 1060, the conquering race introduced their 
architecture as well as other branches of civilization. English 
Romanesque architecture is therefore to be considered as a brancli 
and off-shoot of that of Normandy ; for while many pcculiarilios of 
detail crop up, the main features of the original style are distinctly 
observed. All the buildings of this period having been constructed 
in this Norman Romanesque style, it is considered in England as a 
style per #e, and is known under the name of *' Norman, without 
the qualifying title of Romanesque.’' Few buildings, however, of 
this period remain, which have not undergone subsequent alterations, 
and been subjected to many deviations from their original design. 

Organic perfection, based on strict simplicity, is not met with in 
the same degree as in Normandy itself. Very richly moulded 
features arc introduced into heavy masses of building, and more 
ornamentation is employed, wliich is introduced in on arbitrary 
manner ; this is partly accounted for by the ruder elements of 
the Anglo-Saxon period still exercising an influence on taste, and 
partly by the wood construction, which was peculiar to the country, 
still manifesting its influence in the barbarous treatment of several 
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of the details. Fig. 390 
may serve as an illustration 
of these, in which it is worthy 
of notice that the oma* 
mentation consists^ not of 
animal or vegetable motives, 
but of lineal combinations. 

The naves are usually 
not vaulted, but have wooden 
cc il i ngs, ad omed wi th colou r- 
iiig and gilding, and con sc* 
(|uently differ considerably 
in this respect from the 
vaulted basilica of the u:.ual 
Norman Roinnnesque sys- 
trm. Instead of the 
moulded quadrangular Piet’s 
elsewhere met with in the 
arcades and tlie nave, the 
usual construction is heavy 
octagonal or cii*cular piers, 
which sometimes alternate 
with columns, aud thereby 
recall to mind the columns of 
the Early Christian Roman 
I ja.sil ica, alth ota gh tl i c charac* 
ter and proportion are totally 
different in the two in stances 
(Fig. 391). The capitals 
are moulded, and boar no 
resemblance to the cupitJils 
of the Later Romanesque 
styles which were prevalent 
in other countries. On the 
other hand the capitals that 
surmount half-columns and 
smaller shafts a^ume a 
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form which i? frequewt elsewhere, although the execution is ruder 
and less graceful (Fig. 392). There is xisually a gallery over tlie 
aisles, with an arch which is generally undivided but adorned with 


Fijr. 
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half-columns rising above each pier-arch. Sometimes the galleries 
arc made to resemble a triforium, and arc separated irom the nave 
by one or more small columns, and ;ninor arches within the main 
arch (Fig. 393). 


374 
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T)ic length of the choir between the apse and transept was 
giadually inci'eased. (Fig. 394). In fact, the great length in pro- 
portion to the breadth forms one of the most essential peculiarities 
in Englislr churches, whether built in the Later Romanesque or the 
Gothic style. 

Another noteworthy point of difference between the English 
churches, which were constructed during the Middle Ages, and those 
of the Continent lies in the fact that, with few exceptions, a straight 
wall takes the place of the circular or polygonal apsidal termination 
of the choir. 


A strongly -marked mode of ennehment, which resembles either 
Via 3d6. Pig. SS7. scales or diamonds in 





its design, is generally 
employed on the sur- 
face of the walls : the 
arches are ornamented 
for the most part with 
the usual zig-zag, and 
the shafts are embel- 
lished with spiral convex 
flutings,* or with zig- 
zag work, or decorated 
reticularly with lozengea 
(Figs. 395, 396. and 397). 


Diagonal lines are in general prominently 


noticeable in the orna- 


1 non tail ou. 


§ 230. The cliavactcr of the exterior of the buildings in the 
No naan Romanesque stylo in England may bo described as heavy 
uud massive. Where the wall-surface is of considerable extent, 
projecting butti-esses, tapering at the top. separate the round-arched 
windows, as is also the case in Normandy. The windows themselves 
are generally small. At the point of intersection of the nave and 
transepts, a quadrangular tower of considerable breadth is frequently 
introduced, whilst on the other hand towers at the west end are not 


invariably met with. 

Besides tlic ornaments which have already been mentioned, blind, 
narrow arcades often occur in the facades and towers, sometimes 
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intcHacing and sometimes not so, in several ranges, one above tne 
other. (Compare Fig. 364.) 

The Bomanesqne style in England consequently exhibits a more 
independent form, and loss admixture of Roman traditions than is 
the case in other countries; whilst on the other hand the acceptation 
of the rude Anglo-Saxon elements mentioned in the previous para* 
graph implants a peculiar impress on Romanesque buildings in 
England, and forms a point of distinction from those of the Con- 
tinent. The main features which occurred at the commencement 
remained unaltered till the close of the period, without any further 
development or improvement in tho style taking place. Norwich 
Cathedral is the 7n<x*^t notable instance of this style. 

This Norman style, with the peculiarities referred to, is, moreover, 
of frequent occurrence in the case of the castles of the feudal lords 
of that epoch. TJie nucleus of these buildings, which wore in 
reality fortresses, consisted of a high and massive tower, which 
served, at the samo time as the residence of the lord and for pur- 
poses of defence. This tower was only accessible by a flight of steps 
leading along the wall to an upper storey of the building, and was 
only lighted by very small windows. Although the style in general 
was that which has just been described, yet, as regarils decoration, 
tho fortress-like character of the whole buihling was clearly per- 
ceptible. 


4 . Later Romanesque AncHiTErrunR in Oeumany. 

§ 281. As early as the tenth century, under the rule of tlie 
emperors of tho Saxon line, architecturo in Germany tuvsumecl a 
character peculiar to itaclf, although its development maintained a 
connection, as it did in other countries, with tho Homan elemenls 
that were already existent. Conscquuutly the form of the CUrisliaxi 
Roman basilica was reUined for a long time in the early period of 
the Romanesque style in Oennany. It was only in the eleventh 
century that isolated instances of the vaulted basilica occurred, but 
in the twelfth century it was freely and multifm-iously employed. 

In some churches of tho eleventh ceutury, au improvement on 
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the ancient baeiiica construction wtks introduced, in tUc shape of 
large arclies resting on piers, and rising as high as the window- 
mouldings, instead of the heavy masses of masonry above the pi era 
which divided the aisles from the nave. Under these lofty arches 
were constructed others of lesser prominence, which invariably rested 
on a column, introduced between two consecutive piers. 


?»(. 39$. 



Cburcb of tbc Uolj Apo^iles st Cologoc. 


One essential difference between the German Romanesque and the 
Kon^au Christian basilicas is the occurrence of towers, in connection 
with the building, introduced on its west or east side, or sometimes 
on both sides at the same time. These towera were sometimes round 
ilk shape, as, for instance, the staircase-towers of Worms Cathedral (Fig. 
403 : see also Fig. 314), or octangular, as iu the Church of the Holy 
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Apostles at Cologne* (Fig. 398), or quaUraugiilar, as iu the ease of 
the Cathedral at Bonn (sec Fig. 365), or circular and qiiadranguluv 
at the same time, as in the Abbcy-cburch of Li^ch (see Fig. 40<4). 

As regards details, what has been remarked concemlug the Later 
Bomanesque style in general, holds good in this instance : namely, 
that the imitation.H of the antique, which were executed at first of 
heavy character with rude and grotesque sculptures, assumed in the 
course of time a more artistic and graceful appearance. Tlic 
variations which occur in construction and details of form mostly 
owe their origin to local infiuence. 

§ 282. Tho first flourishing and independent phase of German 
Bomanesque architecture was developed in Saxony. This country 
was the original home of a race of emperors who were intelligent 
patrons of the arts, and who caused many buildings to be erected in 
tho land of their bii'th. Later Bomanesque architecture received uu 
impress, that given it a claim to be considered as German Ro- 
manesque, apart from the various Bomanesque styles of other 
countries. 

The arrangement of the transept and the prolongation of tho 
nave, with the choir raised so as to admit of a crypt beneath, which 
has already been alluded to, was also effected in Saxony. At the 
west end, facing the choir, there was always introduced a low 
vestibule, in immediate connection with tho nave, with an arcaded 
gallery above it 

The separation of the aisles IVom the nave is mainly effected by 
piers, inasmuch as basilicas with column.^ form quite the exception 
in this part of Germany. (Compare tlje Church of Paulirizelle at 
Thueringen.) The intercolumniation of the piers is invai-iably equal 
to the breadth of the nave, so that consequently squares are formed 
on its plan. Columns generally rise between tho piers, two ordinarily 
occurring between each two piers. At tiroes (quadrangular piers 
without columns are root with, either plain or indented with chan- 
nellings, the richest specimen to be found is in tiic Convent- 
Church at Buergelio, near Jena, which was constructed in the 
twelfth century. The small angle shafts are distinctly separated 
from the pier by a broadisb hollow, whilst the sides of tho pier- 
arches have also a distinctive moulding (Fig. 399). 
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In accordance with the simplicity of the principal and of 

trie whole dosi"i>, the detail k and ornamentation were orlpfinally 


Fig. 8?K». 



somewhat simple, and only be- 
came richer at a later periwl, 
when they were gradually assimi- 
lated to those in use in the Later 
Romanesque style in general. 
The cubical shape of the capital 
is of universal occurrence, in con- 
junction with ornaments repre- 
senting leaves or stripes. The 
base is generally the Attic, wliicli 
after the twelfth century, but not 
earlier, bears corner ciiricliraeDts, 
not in the shape of a leaf, but 
globular. 

§ 283. In the districts that 
border on the Rhine the Ro- 
manesque stylo was not developed 



Top of rif'r Aii<t Ffiring of Arcliu i& (he 
C'onvcnt.Churvh Bucn^lio pear JcM. 


iu SO pure and independent n 
manner as in Saxony. It pos- 
sesses more in common with tlie 
style of tlie countries inhabited by 
Rom ance-speak ing popu lation s, 
partly owing to indirect influence, 
and partly to the immediate 


example of Carlovingian buildings there existing, or of Roman 
structures of the period of Constantine. The traditions of antiquity 


were maintained up to the eleventh century. 

The elongated basilica with a wooden roof is prevalent as it is 
in Italy, but rows of piers are generally substituted for tho columns. 
The combination of piers with alternate columns, which is frequently 
met with in the Saxon districts, is here of rare occurrence. In tho 
Rhenish structures, on the other hand, the construction of the 
vaulted basilica is common, owing probably to the influences wliich 
have just been alluded to, namely, the vaulted buildings of tl.o 
Carlovingian and Roman periods which the aichitects of thd new 
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edifices must have had before tiieir eyes. Tlic employment of the vuiilt 
took place earlier io the Rhine districts than elsewhere in Germany, 

and about contempo- 
Fis- 400 . ra n ecus (y with its appIU 

cation in Normandy ; that 
to the 


I’urt «f tb# Ground* Plan o( tbo 
Catliednl Woriao. 


■ of the twelfth century, or 
perhaps even at the end 
of the eleventh. The 
nave and aisles arc 

iai». 

spanned by cross- van Its 
the aisle side each pier has a hali- 
Its spring ; whilst in tlic nave, in 
•r breadth, ibis is effected from one 
a lively alternation of simple and 
1 . 400 and 401). In conjunction 
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buiidings, cnrlclicil by pil?istcr-strip$ or half-columns. At the ioior* 
section of the 01 * 0^8 on octan^lar dome is generally introduced in 
combination with towers. 


Pis. 402. 



loicrior pf >li« C^tbeUrai al 8pi«rv before tli« mobi ioiro^uctioa of Frcecooi*. 

As generally characteristic of Rhenish Romanesqtie buildings 
rnaybe mentioned the small arcades supported by pillars, which have 
already been alluded to in Section 261. which extend as high as the 
eaves- moulding!*. These Impart an animated appearance to the 
exterior, and display an a£Buity with the buildings of Tuscany and 
Lombardy. 

With the extension of the domical system the details gradually 
lose their siroiJarily with their ancient typos, and display move 
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accordance 'with the forms that prevailed in the rest of Germany. 



A corner leaf, or a portion of an animal is "enerally introduced at 
tLe base of the columna 
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The roost oTninent examples of Rhenish vaulted basilicas arc the 

Fig. 40^. 


View of (he AbW^r-Cburch of Leech. 


Fig. 405. 


<Jro(iB<2*PU& of luc ALWy-Ciiurcb of LwicZi. 


Cathedrals of Mayeoce, Worms, and Spiers* and the Abbey-Church 
of Laach (Figs, 404 and 405). In other churches on the Lower 
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Rhine which were built according to this system the ascending 
members are wanting » whilst on the other hand galleries resembling 
triforia are constructed over the arcades. In the later period a rich 
architectural style of decoration was introduced, which sometimes be- 
came excessive. Here and there vitiated forms occur, as for instance 
the chevroned, indented arches which imparted such a fantastic 
appearance to the windows. 

8 235. In the Saxon and Rhenish districts the main features of 
the German Romanesque style are those usually met with ; and they 
impart their tone to the architecture generally. This is also the case 
in Alsace and Westphalia, where the domical construction was also 
tlie prevailing one, whilst in other districts the basilica style held 
good its ground, although it did not reach such a high style of perlec- 
tion as was attained by Saxon buildings. 

The buildings in the neighbouring country of Belgium show a 
marked affinity with the German, and especially with the Lower 
Rhenish. Many church cs, however, of the tenth century display the 
stamp of a somewhat earlier age, but yet exhibit no peculiarities of 
style, which require particular description, as differing essentially 
from the Romanesque style in general. 

§ 28S. Besides the German Romanesque basilicas, larger or 
smaller circular buildings with domes are also met with, especially in 
the earlier period of the lAter Romanesque style. They present 
points of resemblance with Byzantine architecture, and generally 
served as Baptisteries or Chapels. Those that occur towards the end 
of the period, that is, in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, were 
built as chapels for castles and palaces ; and they frequently occur 
constructed in such a way that a second chapel is built over the fii*st \ 
the two being connected one with the other by an opening in the 
vaulted ceiling which separates them. 

The German Romanesque style displays much pictiuesqucness in 
the conventual buildings which were erected at a late period of its 
prevalence, and this is especially noticeable in the cloisters which 

surround the interior court (Fig. 406). 

The casUes built in this style were also picturesque in their 
appearance, inasmuch as the facades wore decorated with pillared 
arcades, resembling clobters, and with rich doorways and windows. 




Cloisters io Ui« Uopa-^ter^ ZurikU. 


S 287. In the latest perioil of the German Romanesque style, 
especially lu buildings on the Lower Rhine an<l in Belgium, the 
Pointed arcli is met with as a subordinate and almost Accidental form, 
in combination with slenderness of construction and richness in 
ornamentation. The Pointed arch is thus introduced at a time when 
it liad not yet been developed into an independent system and 
characteristic architectural stylo. It probably found iU way into 
Germany together with many other Mahometan forms, either through 
direct conjjcction with the East or through the instrumentality of 
Italy, in wlxich latter county it had already gained ground ; or by the 
medium of the Normaos. 


Tlic application of the Pointed arch, which fiiwt occurred in 
isolated instances, and subsequently more frequently, must be 
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regarded as a transition from the X»ater Romanesque to that style in 
which the Pointed arch occurs as a thoroughly developed system, a 
style which will be treated of in the following division of the book as 
the Pointed, and which is sometimes incorrectly designated as the 
Gothic, or German ; though the former of these two designations 
has met with nearly universal acceptation. 

The style of the buildings constructed in this period of transition, 
when the Pointed arch was struggling for supremacy with the 
circular, or when the former was subordinately blended witli it when 
the latter predominated, has consequently been designated “The 
Transition Style.” 

This transition, the duration of which is charoctomed by tho 
simultaneous existence of the Pointed and the circular arch, and in 
which the tendency of the Pointed style towards more slender and 
graceful forms is clearly perceptible, does not occur in sucli an 
unprepared and inorganic manner as in the Norman Roniaiiosquo 
buildings in Sicily, inasmuch os no sudden national change took place 
in Germany as it did in that island, where a Mahometan race in a 
high state of cultivation were subjugated by a Northern Christian 
nation which was but just emerging from 4^7 


barbarism. 

The trefoil and indented arclics repre- 
sented in Figs. 817 and 818 are especially 
characteristic of the Transition style ; 
in the first^mentioned arch the top 
segment of the circle often assumes the 
pointed form, and with this modification 
the trefoil arch frequently forms the 
covering of apertures and arcades. 

The simple mouldings of the architec* 
traves, archi volts, and ribs are rendered 
more animated by cavetti and astragals. 
In shafts annular mouldings are some- 
times introduced at tho middle-— whilst 



C«piU] tLe TraQHltioQ ^tyle ia 
the Church oC Hi. ScbalUu;! 
at Nuremherg. 


the cubical form of the capital gradually yielded to a more slender 
one, consisting of leaves spreading upwards, curved roun<l at their 
upper extremity in the shape of a knob or bud (Fig* 407). In the 
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base the torus was generally made to overlap the pHnth» and tho 
hollow was cut deeper. 

The windows, which now generally began to assume larger 
dimensions, were generally divided by shafts, and grouped together 
in such a way that the central window exceeded the two others in 
height. This form of window was not unknown, however, at an 
earlier period (see Yig. 385). 

The Transition style prevailed longer in Germany than elsewhere, 
whilst itsduration was shortest in France, in which country churches 
were erected in the Pointed style as early the twelfth century. 

Amongst chui'chos that are built in the Transition style the 
following are especially noteworthy : the Church of St Qercon at 
Cologne, aud the Lower Rhenish churches at Heiesterbach, Ander- 
nach, and Boppard. In many larger churches the time of their 
completion falls in a striking way witliin the Transition period, 
whilst in others only individual parts belong to that epoch, as, for 
instance, the eastern part of Bamberg Cathedral. 

It must finally be remarked that churches in the Later Roman- 
esque stylo were also erected in Spain, although that country was 
under Mahometan away during tho prevalence of Romanesque archi- 
tecture ; these churches, however, bear with few exceptions the 
itnpress of the Transition style, and resemble the French Later 
Romanesquo buildings more than any others. 

The tvunsition from tho Later Romanesque to the Pointed style 
is shown organically in many churches in Saxony, Thuringia, Henso, 
and Franconia, for in these buildings the pointed arch is already 
connected with the artistic structure. The style of tho circular arch 
i«, it is true, still employed externally in these churches, but tho 
Pointed arch prevails in the iutorior, though the principal features of 
tlie Later Romanesquo circulor-archod style are retained in the details, 
such as the mouldings, capitals, ornaments, Ac. The piers, however, 
are moulded and connected by moulded Pointed arches, and the 
vaultings are usually carried out in the Pointed arch form. 



THE POINTED STYLE, 

(called also the QOTniC OR OEUMAN STVLE.) 

§ 288. The questioa which still remains undeclJed in the 
history of Art, as to tb© origin of the Pointed arch in Germany and 
in the West generally, might properly remain untouched in this 
volume, inasmuch as it is the design of the present work merely to 
characterize the various styles in their simplicity and in their 
different phases, and not to give the history of their rise and develop- 
ment ; although so far as is indispensable for a necessary apprehen- 
sion each style is prefaced by a few general explanatory remarks. 

It is, however, necessary to observe at the outset that tho 
appearance of single specimens of the Pointed arch in the peiiod of 
the Later Romanesque style ought not to lead to tho conclusion 
that a Pointed style was then in existence or wa.s known as a system. 

Forms approaching the Pointed arch, as, for instance, the spurious 
pyramidal vaultings in ancient Egypt, and in tho Grecian Ireasiue- 
houses, the apertures in Cyclopian walls formed by means of blocks 
leaning one against the other gable-wise, and similar forms in the 
grotto-temples of India, have neither technically nor cestlictically any 
connection with the Pointed arch. So again, even the ical Poiiite 
arches which are met with in the Assyrian aqueducts and tombs 
have no connection with or relation to the Pointed stylo of the 
Middle Ages. Such isolated forms, if they spring from the require- 
ments of Art, may arise and find application in any age. 

§ 289. It is however indisputable that the Arabs were the first 
•ystematically to apply the Pointed arch to architectural purposes, 
although their arch was not organically complete : but a Pointed 
•ystem, that is, a style of which the Pointed arch is the elementary 
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b^ksis ant) which pervades the entire construction and which is inter- 
woven with it» was first developed in the thirteenth century at the 
close of the Later Romanesque Period, and in northern countries^ 
independent of foreign influences, and only received different 
modifications from the operation of local causes. For in thatcentuxy 
we DO longer find the Pointed aadi in isolated instances, but all 
openings without exception, as well as vaultings or arches, assume 
the Pointed form. 

Again, although the Pointed arch is said to have been borrowed 
from the East, and especially from the Arabs, yet it was not till later 
that a Pointed architecture was created, which satisfied the wants of 
a northern climate, of the German mode of thought, and the 
tendencies of German art. 

It is consequently not surprising that the Pointed style of archi- 
tecture did not meet with a complete reception in southern countries 
where the same influences were not at work, and where ancient 
traditions were more persistently maintained. 

This style flourished more especially where the German element 
prevailed. In German countries it was most widely spi'cad and 
received its noblest development, whereas in those in which the 
Romanesque sentiment predominated, it never attained any liar- 
monious perfection, and instead of following a characteristic develop- 
meat it bore rather the impress of caprice and accident. 

The usual designation “Gothic Style,** took its rise amongst the 
Italians. By it they meant to distinguish a barbarous from a classic 
style, and ibis inapt appellation has become so familiar that it is 
difficult to get rid of it. For want of a better name, the term 
“ Pointed Stylo," might in all coses, for the reasons above stated, be 
preferred to a term which signifies nothing, and which is only used 
from force of habit. The earlier employment by the Aral« of the 
Pointed arch involves no contradiction, for the mere appearance of 
the Pointed arch in the Arabian style does not stamp the same sa a 
Pointed style. In the meanwhile, however, it would be convenient 
to recognize the German Pointed, besides another pre-existent 
style which bas already been alluded to in Sect 216 as the Arabian 
Pointed style: and here the distinctive terms “German and Arabian** 
suffice to avoid aU perplexity or confusion. 
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g 290. Something, it is true, more positive nn<l precise is 
wanted respecting the origin of this style ; hut we may observe that 
there are grounds for attributing it to the Normans, as wc sec it first 
making its appearance in the eleventh century in striicturos erected 
by this race in tho north of France and later in England. Tho 
pointed arch was developed by them into a system as early as tho 
twelfth century. 

It is, of course, possible that a general transition took place 
simultaneously in Germany, inasmuch as the pointe<l arch was 
adopted in lieu of the round arch of tho Basilicas, of v hich wo see 
instances in the early churches of Saxony. 

It is most probable that after the conquest of Sicily by the 
Normans, their acquaintance with tho Moorisli Pointed architoctuvo 
of that island did not remain without intlucuco on tho taste and 
art of the land of their birth, inasmuch as the connection between 
the two was continuously and intimately maintained, and that this 
was the cause of the adoption thoi-cof tho point c<l arch ; for this arch 
being substituted for tho round arch of tho uvual vaulted basilicas of 
the Komanesque style, thenceforth led to a now and distinct system, 
diflfering essentially from tho Arabian, although not by any means 
consisting of new elements. For besides their relationship to 
Arabian architecture, tho forms of Early Christian, and especially 
of Romanesque architecture furnished a basis for further Uevclop- 
ment; inasmuch as these fornrs, when conceived in a new spirit, had 
necessarily to receive a new and peculiar impress. 

§ 291. Besides tho social revolution of the twelfth century with 
ito efforts to extricate society from tho bonds of tho Oliurch, tl»o 
fraternities or guilds of masons, from whom tlie Freemasons derive 
their origin, may have contributed greatly to tho completion of tho 
pointed arch, the system in ell its parts, as well as in the unity an 
harmony of its entirety, being passed from fraternity to fralernify. 

These fraternities were probably formed as early as the period of 
transition between the Romanesque and tho Pointcil styles, in or or 
to afford a counterpoise to the organisations of the pricstliood. For 
until the twelfth century architecture in the north of Europe was in 
the hands of tihe monks and clergy, whoso prejudices led them to 
cling to the Romanesque round arch even in the period of transition; 
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wtterca.^, on the contrary , wherever the influence of the priest was 
loss dominant, aQ<l the spirit of freedom hod penetrated more deeply, 
the architects were laymen, styled work*masters, whose um and 
object was the spread of the Pointed-arch style, which now became 
the expression of the new era, whereas the Romanesque round arch 
was considered as identical with the feudal domination of the old 
social condition. In addition to this, the rising prosperity of the 
cities stood in contrast with the prostmtion of the feudal system, and 
these cities vied with each other in the erection of splendid 
structuras, and especially, in their religious zeal, sought to rear 
magnificent specimens of ecclesiastical architecture. 

§ 292. It w'os in the middle of the twelfth century that the 
painted arch began to be applied in the internal vaulting of churehes; 
in tho thirteenth century its use had become general At its very 
commencement it quite expelled the round arch, and in the course of 
the same century it attained high perfection in the style peculiar to 
itself. 

From the beginning of the thirteenth century downwards, or a 
few years sooner or later according to tho various countiies, all 
religious, civil, and military edifices were constructed in accordance 
with the Pointed system; nevertheless, whereas the pointed arch 
itself prevailed to tho exclusion of other styles in ecclesiastical 
building, other structures, such m castles, town halls, and dwelling- 
houses, exhibit different forms, cither in combination with the pointed 
arch, or even without iin employment at all — as, for instance, 
depressed arches, horitontal arches, and less often the round arch. 

§ 293. Tho duration of the Pointed style, like the epoch of its 
introduction, differs l>otli with the country of its origin and the 
description of the building. Although from the very beginning of 
the fifteenth century divergences arise, as forerunners of modem art, 
the duration of the Pointed style extends nevertheless into the 
sixteenth century. Not merely its duration, however, but also the 
particular stages of its development, differ according to country and 
description. The characteristics of these differences will be here- 
after separately examined, but the universal principles of the Pointed- 
arch style must be previously determined. 

^ 294. The roost essential part of the Pointed style — the part 
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whereon its whole structure and organization depend — is the pointed 
arch itself. This consists of two segments of a circle, meeting at 
the point of the arch. The longer the radius of these segments, the 
slenderer is the pointed arch which it describes. 

In the thirteenth century, and more especially in the best edifices 
of this style, the pointed arch forms an e<^uilatc*ral triangle (Fig. 408), 
or approximates to one ; whereas at its origin in the twelfth century 
the base was broader than the sides, which made the arch appear 
somewhat compressed and heavy (Fig. 409). In the fourteenth 
century, on the contrary, the base became shorter and the sides 
longer (Fig. 410) ; but here it must be remarked that this is not in 
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all cases a general rule : on the contmry, many exceptions occur. In 
the pointed arch of the fifteenth century the proportions become 
very unsetUed, for during that period no rule seems to bind the 
architect, and elaborate decorations prevail 

§ 295. Besides the simple pointed arch there oUcn appear, and 
especially in the transitional and the later eras, arches w uc 
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compounded of triple and quintuple arches, in the form of 

and cinquefoils (Figs. 411 and 412). which are used especial y m 
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paoelling, in niclied, &nd In narrow openiogs ; as also the ogival 
arch, or so-called ass's back (Figs. 41 d and 414), and the comice arch 
(arcade en ialan, in French), which, however, owing to difficulty 
of construction, was not applied to wide openings. There occur, 
moreover, in the last period of the style, other arches described 
from four centres (Fig. 415), which were bold at first, but gradually 
became more depressed, until at last the whole principle and form of 
an arch were lost, for it became so flat that it was cut out of a single 
stone ; it w*as employed os a lintel over doorways. In the decline of 
the style the sides of this arch in England are quite straight lines, 
with the exception of the spring from the impost (Fig. 416). 

§ 296. Independently of tho arch, the Pointed style is especially 
distinguished from all other methods of building by a peculiar 
system of proportions, construction, and ornamentation. 

(1). With respect to the system of proportions, wo must 
remark that one essential diifcrenco between it and those adhered 
to in Classic architecture consists in the fact that, whereas tho 
latter depends upon certain proportions of column and entablature, 
both individually and reciprocally, in the architecture of tho pointed 
arch, in which the horizontal entablature does not occur above the 
support, the system of proportions has reference mainly to tho 
breadth and height of the various spaces, and their relative relation- 
ship to one another. In the external architecturo a system of pro- 
portions hoe also been applied to surfaces, in which perpendicular 
divisions predominate and supplant tho horizontal, and thus confer 
on tho whole construction a soaring character, which frequently 
resembles the upward growth of plants. The ratio of the proportions 
between spaces and constructive parts has been erroneously attributed 
to symbolic elementary numbers. It is true that in many structures 
a fundamental measure docs exist ; that is to say, that some definite 
dimension employed in the buildings — as, for instance, the inter* 
columniation, or the breadth of the nave — is taken as the unit, and 
then the other dimensions uve determined by multiplication or 
division ;* but notwithstanding this, in most structures of the best 

* The Cbiirch of St. EUtabeth at Marburg will mftc aa ao iostance. There the 
iaUrcolumniatioo and the breadth of the aisles, both reckoned from the axis of tho 
pier, serve as a unit (1$). This uoit, when doubled, gives the breadth of the nave 
and the height of the principal cntraoce doorway <30^ If it is taken four times, the 
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period no tneaaare of length that occurs in the building will give 
the exact proportions of the other dimensions. 

§ 297. (2,) The system of construction necessarily also became an 
entirely different one, and essentially distinct from that which pre- 
ceded it. The new and slender forms, with their intermixture 
of lines and their continually projecting and re-entering angles, 
necessitated new static laws for their construction, both on account 
of the great height of the structures and of the lightness of the 
supports and the predominance of spaces unfilled with masonry over 
the constructive parts. The massive Roman vaultings hitherto in 
use could no longer be applied, since the vaulting system of the 
Pointed style depends upon a scries of moulded main and inter- 
mediate ribs, the actual vault being merely a light filling-in. TIjc 
originality of Pointed architecture and the universality of its ap- 
plication are grounded mainly on this method of vaulting. 

§ 298. (3.) In the ornamentation of the Pointed style, and indeed 
throughout iU whole construction, two elements especially prevail— 
the forms of geometry and the forms of the vegetable world. Neither of 
these predominate in the buildings of the best period, whereas in ilic 
decadence of the style, owing to the undue prominence of cither the 
one or the other, there arose on the one hand barrenness or artificiality, 
or a delusive mimicry of nature on the other. 

As regards ornamentation, the Pointed stylo secedes decidedly 
from ancient traditions and from the more modern models of the 
Later Romancstiue. The profiles of the mouldings, both on the ribs 
of piers and on vaultings, in which the Roman model had been 
hitherto discernible, are of a new sort (Fig. 417, a, d, c), constituting 
a type just as characteristic as are the species of ornamenUtion 
and their mode of treatment. The enrichments are especially 
copied from plants ; whilst the eggs, the pearl -beading, the heart- 
pattern of the Classical period, and the nail-heads, diamond-points, 
the cants, and lace-like decorations of the Byzantine and Romon- 


cl«r brwdth of the oave, iadueivo of the U orrived st. « ^vc\l o. the iuUruAl 

heiijht of the vftultiog (72). If it » raiiltiplied eight timee, the 

Icogth of thetroaeept with iU bMtlrcs«e-lli« ie. the gwaUst brea.Ul» of the Cliuwh 
(144) > if eix timee. the height of tbe gaUo is ««rUiDcd (lUb) ; d twelve Umes. the 
loDgtb of tbe interior, indoaing ,the doorwny (2lC) ; it thirtcea timce. tUo Nvhoie 
exUrnal length (234) } »nd if fifteen tim«, tbo height of the tower (-/O). 
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esque styles are no longer w be met with. The choice of plants is 

no longer conRaed to the 
classic ground of Greece and 
Italy, but the selection is 
extended to the leaves of 
the oak and beech, the ivy 
and the strawberry, to the 
vine leaf, to the mallow, the 
thistle and the endive, and 
to many other plants com- 
mon in our soil and climate. 
The treatment of these 
vegetable enrichments, with 
which the archivolts and 
hollows are covered, and 
of which the capitals arc 
composed,Do longer exhibits 
the conventional and ideal- 
ised forms of antiquity, nor 
the more fantastic shapes of 
Profile Ot MouiJiDs. Byzantine and Romanesque 

architecture, but merely a 
faithful imitation of natural objccU, which ore executed in the shape 
of roses or Rowers, or of clusters of leaves in the spaces of the 


Fig. 4 IS. FSS. 419. 
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hollow portions of the mouldings, as also on the frieze (Figs. 418 and 
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4*19). When so applied, the leaves arc to a large extent <lariDg the 
later periods connected togctlier with slalks» which give a liold effect 
to the ornamentation » though it somciiuics borders on .stiffness. It 
is, moreover, boldly undercut, and seems to bo connected with the 
mouldings merely by the stalks and cornel's (Figs. and 421^. 

On the other hand, iu tljo early |)criod of the (Jot hie style, the 
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mode of treatment peculiar to the Liter UoinaiiOMiuo k sliown by 
many examples — as, for instance, in Ni»tvo Daino at Paris— not to 
have been entirely abandoned (Fig. 4:i'i). In the hitor period of 
the Pointed style this ornamental foliage assumed .<hapo.> that 
deviated from nature, appearing in wavy and sharply curved forms, 
reseinbling bulbs aud knoblike excrescences (i'in« 4-y). 
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Th^ ornamoDtation of the Pointed style has tnis in common witli 
the antique, that one system pervades the whole, inasmuch as the 

Pi*. 452. 
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various analogous pai'ls of u building are carried out in accordance 
witli one uniform typo am) arc thus distinguished from the Byzan* 

tine and Romanesque, in which there 
is the greatest variety both of form 
uiul decoration ; wlicreae in Pointed 
urchitecturo there is one general cha- 
racteristic form throughout, so that 
piers and pillars, whether siraplo or 
clustered, bear all the same type and 
display the same profile. 

The ornamentation of Pointed ar- 
chitecture develops, moreover, in cocli 
of its pliases such manifold characteristics, that, although these present 
only shades of difference, yet it is possible by their instrumentality 
to iictermine the date of the structure. 

§ The .systems just alluded to were, however, only applied 

to the Pointed architecture of the north of Rurope. In the South, 
parliculai'Iy in Italy, the Pointed style was never developed into the 
entirety of a <lisiinct system iu accordance with definite laws. De- 
generate classical «art continued to maintain- a certain influence, 
which yielded oixly at a later era to the renaissance of the pure 
antique, in which the Ea.st also played its part. The nature of the 
Pointed style which was introduced into Italy from the North was 
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nocessarily entirely changed, when it was applied only in connection 
with the most various elements which were foreign and even anta* 
gonUtic to it. The admiration which i$ indubitably excited by many 
edifices in Italy in the Pointed style — as, for instance, by the catbo* 
drals of Sienna and Orvieto— in spite of the want of any organic 
principle, is due principally to the splendour of the material, to the 
poetry of the climate, to many an echo of tlie antique, and to the 
elegance of the details. 

§ 300. The cssenrial features of the Pointed style will be best 
illustrated in ecclesiastical architecture, inasmuch as it was first 
applied to buildings of that nature, and in them, moroovei*, attained 
its highest state of perfection. The ground^plau and main aiTangc- 
ment remain in essential points, with some few modifications to bo 
mentioned hereafter, as they were in the vaulted basilica.5 of the 
Uter Romanesque style. But the principal point of diffei'cncc, and 
the peculiar and predominating characteristic of the Pointed style, is 
sho^vn in the structure of the wliolc, whicli, although it is equally 
based on the application of the cross-vault, employs it iu a manner 
essentially different from that of the Later Romancs<|uc .style. 

Instead of the four-s<|uarc bay, up 1 -';^, 4*ii. 

till then in use, a narrower rect- 
angle was DOW employed lor erws- 
vaults. The whole support of tl^c 
weight is divided between moulded 
transverse ribs (a, Fig. 424), which 
pass from the pier of one side to 
tliat opposite it on the other, the 
pier-arches (6), which form a right 
angle with the above-mentioned trans- 
verse ribs, and the diagonal ribs (c). 

In this way a fi*amcwork of arches 
is formed (ribbed- vaults), resting on 
the vertical supports from which they 
spring, so that the vaulting iUelf only 
appears like the filling-in of the 

network of the ribs that carry it, and assumes the sliapc of trian- 
gular surfaces called ogives, or vaulting-cells (</)■ The w lo o 
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tJirust of the vaultiox accordingly no longer uniform, but divided 
over individual poinU of the external wall, which are pmpoaely 
constructed of greater strength. These pointa of resistance are con* 
sequently brought out prominently, appearing internally as supports 
of the ribbed vaults, corresponding to the independent piers, and 
externally os strong resisting masses of masonry, or buttresses, whose 

capability of resistance is still 
furthei* augmented by flying but* 
tresses The lighter and more 
open parts of the wall between 
these points of resistance aie, on 
the other band, to be considered 
as having no importance in the 
organism of the structure. Inas* 
much, then, as this organism 
consists of a system of pul's!/ 
vertical piers connected by means 
of pointed arches, an airy and 
soaring character is thereby pe* 
culiarly imparted to the Pointed 
style, and is heightened by archi* 
tectural decorations correspond- 
ing w'ith the system. 

§ 901. As a further point ol 
difference from the internal ar* 
langemcnt of the Romanesque 
churches, it must be mentioned 
tiiat crypts, and the elevation 
of the choir which was thereby 
necessitated, do not occur in tlie Pointed style ; the choir itself, 
moreover, was no longer shut off from the body of the chuich in such 
a marked manner. 

Insteail of the isolated semicircular .apse of the Eai*Iy Christian 
and Romanesqiio styles, the eastern termination of the choir assumed 
a polygonal shape, witli vaulting that blends with the whole. The 
choir itself was cnlaiged, and raised two or three steps at the most, 
and separated from the body of the church by a low roiling; subse- 
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quently, however, this demarcation assumed higher proportions, and 

gave rise to the rood-screen. Not only was the choir Icngtljened, but 

a passage was constructed round it by moans of aisles, which were 

formed either by the series of piers of the nave being continued round 

the transept (Fig. 425), or by the 

transept forming a break in the conti- 

nuity, and the piers being resumed in 

the choir. At a later period a series 

of chapels was frequently connected 

with the choir, a polygonal addition 

in the form of a chapel being intro- 

duced on each face of the polygon |||j 

which formed the choir itself. The 

nave-aisles had also at times a series of | 

chapels attached to them. | 

Owing to this transformation of D 

the choir, a church in the Pointed I 

style produces an essentially different || V 

9»8. 4S7. 
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Pier-forcMljon with Si>riBg ol lU« Arcbn wts in tbc CailioUul 
effect from that produced by a Romanesque church — lu the latter U 
severity and repose, whilst in the former is rather life and activity, 
together with splendid and pictutesqoc effects. 
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Fig. 428. 


Fig. 429. 


§ 302. Owiii^ to tbe abolition of the square plan of the crosa- 
vault, tbe former system of tbe subdivision of tbe nave by repetitions 
of the leading square was also abandoned ; for the piers were not any 
longer diversified, but all formed alike, and square bays are no 
longer marked out by the vaulting. 

Ttio intercolumniation of the piers often exceeds half the breadth 

of tbe nave, but seldom 
attians two-tbirds of its 
breadth : the individual 
subdivisions consequently 
form rectangles, and not 
squares. The consequence 
of this manner of division 
is, that tbe height appears 
greater and tho con- 
struction more slender 
than would be the case 
with similar dimensions 
in tbe Romanesque stylo. 

§ 303. The most cha- 
raoteristic features in tho 
Pointed style consist iu 
Fig. 431. 


Picr*190Ul<liDg». 

Fig. 4 SO. 
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the application uf the |>f>iuted arch itself, in the construction of 
the detached piers which arc richly moulded in a perpendicular 
direction, and iu tbe buttresses and rib* vaultings, with their own 
peculiar mouldiny^^. 
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Aa regards the detached piers which support the archivolts, 
duriog the early period they had the form of a column flanked, as in 
the square Romanesque piei*s, by half-columns or rather throe- 
quarter-columns, or bowtells, which support the rib-vaultings (Fig, 
426 and 427). These columns are provided with capitals in the 
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aisles ami iinder the pier arches, as also is the column itself ; but in 
the nave tliey are continue,! to the spring of the vault, either uiliiout 
a capital or with mere traces of one. Tl>e four v.aulling-sl.aft.s, which 
correspond to the pc.pcndicular and diagonal nhs. are more massive 
than those which serve as supports for tlie transvcise ribs. 
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As the system became more developed, the round shape of the 
cylindrical pillars is scarcely recognizable any longer, for the whole 
is made up of shafts more or less slender, according to the import- 
ance of the rib* vaulting they are destined to support, and separated 
from each other by hollows (Figs. 428 and 429). These are called 
clustered or compound piers. The number and distribution of the 
shafts vary, and occasionally opposite sides of the pier do not cor- 
respond with each other. 

§ 304. The base has generally the form of a square placed 
diagonally and rounded off at the comers, and consisted at first of a 
simple plinth, on which the base of each individual shaft rested in 
the shape of a small torus ; subsequently it became more complicated, 
inasmuch as the mouldings or shafts do not rest immediately on the 
common base of the pier, but spring, by means of a polygonal 
pedestal, from the irregular octagon beneath (Figs. 430 and 431). 

§ 305. The capital in this style does not possess the same 
importance as is attached to it in Grecian and Roman architecture, 
and ns serving merely as tho medium of transition to the arched 
structure of the rib- vaulting it is of a more ornamental chaj’acter. 

The calyx, or bell shape, is generally chosen, but it is not that of 
the Corinthian capital, but more cylindrical. The capitals are of arbi- 
trary and inorganic form, sunounded by one or two rows of discon- 
nected leaves or flowers, which present the appearance of having been 
listened on (Figs. 432, 433. 434. and 435), and have light moulded 
abaci al>ovo ; titcy occur in tho most varied forma 

In the clustered piers the chaplet of foliage docs not pass entirely 
iwind, as the channels are only covered by the leaves of the capitals 
of the shafts in connection with them. 

§ 306. Tltc construction of the arches and ribs is essentially 
different from that of earlier styles. They constitute the new system 
of the groined vault. A broad intrados. or soffit, no longer appeal's 
a.s a main feature in the vaulting, but tho moulding of fillets and 
hollows which occurs in tho pier.s is continued in the arches, so that 
instead of the former broad surface, there appears a curved and 
pyriform profile (Figs. 43G and 437), which is simple in the cross- 
ribs, riciier in the diagonal ribs, and most elaborate and varied in the 
arches that support the upper walls of the nave. 
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The central fillet is somewhat pointed and rendered more promi- 
nent by resting on a small projection, while the l^ollows are deeper 
than in the piers. The transve*^ arch consequently does not exhibit 
a massive undivided unity, as it docs in tlie Later Romancsoue style. 

Pig. 436 Fig- 4 ^ 7 . 


Pfoflte of Wb-wllir»s ji» Noire Dame Parit, 

but displays rather a rich and elastic development of individual 
mouldings. 

The fillet in the transverse arches is important for the classi- 
fication of style, as it gradually assumes a different sliapc in each 
successive century. In the twelfth and in the first half of the 
thirteenth it is simply cylindrical (Fig. 43fi, a). Towards the iniddln 

Fig fas. 
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A n c ^ ^ 

ConlRii FUlcl oC tlw Trao$rcr« Arch, 

of the thirteenth century the profile of this moulding shows a sl>ai-p 
arris (b). In the fourtcentli it .os-siimes the shape (c, d) wliich also 
occurs in other principal mouldings. At llie end of the fourteenth 
century the cylinder becomes lengthened into a point (e), and tlie 
cylindrical form is deviated from littio by little, until at last it 
disappears entirely (/, y)- 

The degree of perfection in the building is chiefly to be deter- 
mined by the profile of the arches. Tlie arches and .jambs of the 
doors and windows have also corre-sponding profiles ; they arc usually 
found to widen outwards from the opening (Fig. 439;. 

In the fourteenth century architects began to increase the number 
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of the diagonal ribs, and in this way to form stellated or reticulated 
patterns (Fig. 440), on which account these vaulted roofs have 
received the name of net-vaultings. 

At the point of intersection of the arches 
there is introduced either a circular moulding, or 
still more usually a key^stone, with a decoration 
in sculpture, or sometimes the sculpture only 
(Figs. 441 and 442). 

§ 307. The buttresses (see Fig. 444) which 
are necessitated by the constructive requirements 
of the whole building (see section 300), appear ex« 
temally as high masses of masoniy rising in several 
perpendicular stages, one above the other, at those 
points to which the shafts which support the vaults 
are carried in the interior. The tops of these stages or stories, as well 
as of the buttress itself above the upper mouldings, are terminated 

Vig. 410. 



MouMine of th« twlet 
of WinOoivs. 



in Whicbester C&thodnl. 

cither by gablets (Fig. 444), or by little towers with a pyramidal 
point, or sometimes by tabernacle work with detached statues 
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(Fig. 445). At the same time that these bullro&scs ser\'e by their 
weight to augmeot the counter-pressure and rcaistauce, they also add 
to the general effect produced by the entire structure. 

The buttresses in the upper part of the nave aro constructed in a 
similar way> but aro less projecting. lu orJvr to give them the 
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requisite power of resistance, tlic following very peculiar construction 
lioa been adoptcil. The buttresses of llic uisks arc raised to a con- 
siderable beigbt above tlic i-oof of tliu side walls, and couuceted with 
tbe more elevated buttresses of tlie nave by nrcuiis of flying buttresses 
(Fig 44C ; see also Figs. 443 au<l 463). These flying buttresses, or 
awhes, arc moulded, like tlic transverse arcl.es of tl.c interior, and 
help to support tbe thrust of the nave vaults and to distribute tlio 
pressure to the stronger butlrcssc.s of tlic aisles. \\ itliout this ar- 
rangement the weaker buttresses of the nave would have to support 
tlie whole of tbe pressure. lu order to iiicrcuso tlic power of resist- 
ance massive masonry is introduced over the flying buttress itself. 

§ 308. Since, however, instead of couliuuuus mural surfaces, the 
clustered piers ef the nave dcecriU-d iu the foregoing paragraphs, and 
half the aisles with their buttresses form the real constructive frame- 
work, which has to support the weight of the vaulting ns well os tlie 
roof of the building, the surfaces which occur between them ore to 
be considered only as mural panellings, which are for the most part 
taken up with windows. A-s an instance of this may bo cited the 
cathedral at Cologne (Figs. 447, 448. and 443), iu which the roof of 
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tbu Aisles is not only sloped forwards as well as sidewards between 
each buttrcf^» but tUso backwards, in order to enable the windows of 


Pig. 443. 
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tbe nave to onmeU do svn wards : tvliereas in otlier instances tliis 
roof is merely sloped tow*aids the front, and the mural surfaces of the 
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tiAve which occur hcliind ar© interrupted by the 
triforium, that is to say, by the interposition of a 
gallery carried round the building in the thickness 
of the wall, and resting on small shafts with 
tracery al>ove. The triforium had already 
occurred in Romanesque churches, though the 
manner of ita construction had varied. 

§ 309. As further characteristic features of 
the Pointed Style must be mentioned the portals, 
and especially the windows, in which tlie shape of 
the ai'ches which cover them, and of the tracery 
of the window-spaces themselves, constitutes a 

Pis. 446. 


Fig- 445. 
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distinctive indication of the degree of the development of the 
Btyle and the shades of difference which distinguish the various 
periods. 

Tlxe windows, which arc for tlie most part lofty and broad, take 
up most of the space of the surface between the buttresses : they are 
divided by narrow perpendicular shafts or muUions, which at the 

P 12 . U7. Fia. 44& 
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epring of the largo external arch are connected with each other by 
pointed arches, whilst between the latter and the main arch are 
curved and twisted bars, which form very elegant traceiy, in the 
shape of roses and other ornamental forms (Fig. 450). The tracery is so 
arranged that a circle is formed between two pointed arches, which is 


Fig. 449 . 
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enriched, as are also the pointed arclies tlicmsolvco, by smaUer curves 
that touch one anotlicr and form a point. These figures, wli.ci. occur 
as early as the transition style, are called trefoils or quatrefoils, or 
foils simply, according to the number of the circles (F.gs, 4ol and 
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432). Iq the pointed arches, as well as sometimes also in the open- 
ings between the same, there occur pointed figures formed by two 
segments of a circle, which are known under the name of cusps 
(Fig. 433). Tbo principal mullions of the windows, from which arches 
spring that enclose smaller arches, have a moulding consisting of 
fillets and cavetti, but the smaller mullions which occur between are 
more slender, and their profile is simpler (Fig. 434). At a later period 
the mullions acquired a profile sharpened outwards by means of 
cavetti. 

At first tlie tracciy of the windows in the same row was formed 


Pi;. 450. Pi;. 45T. Fi;. 452. FI;. 453. 
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unifomly, but subsequently a similarity is only to be found in the 
number of tlie mullions, whilst the traceiy above is diverse. 

§ 310. Other parts of the building are frequently constnicted 
according to the same system s in the window tracery, as for instance 
the galleries, parapets, gables, &c. Similarly, although modified and 
adapted to the space, the mural surfaces are highly enriclied with 
panoHike divisions formed by fillet-work, witli sunken interspaces : 
this embellishment is of very frequent occurrence in the later period 
of the style. The roofs, moreover, whether vaulted or flat, are often 
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omanjent^d in the same way, and this mode of decoration is 
frequently extended even to small and subordinate features (Fig, 
455). 

In richly ornamented churches the triforia are onibelUshed in tho 
same way. These arcades are generally of the same depth as the 
wall of the nave, and open towards 
it, constituting passages round the 
building i though occasionally they 
are merely ornaments of the 
internal architecture without any 
passage being formed. 

§ 811. The portals (Fig. 436) 
constitute the most important part 
of the external architecture. As in 
the Later Romanesque, they widen 
in a sloping direction outwards, but 
instead of tho little shafts they have 
mouldings of slender fillets and 
cavetti, which are carried round in 
the pointed arch that covers them. 

These portals are generally or« 
namented with statues of the saints 
or Biblical characters, which rest or 
pedestals. For this purpose the 
hollows aro widened, so as to a 
certain extent to form niches, for 
which the fillets, which continue 
slender, remain os a framework. 

Canopies aro erected over the sUtucs. w/iich at toe R.ame time replace 
the capitals, and serve as supports for the small fifftires that aro 
introduced above them. Both are repealed in several rows one above 
the otlier, even in the arches, where, in opposition to sUitical law.s, 
they cease to occupy a vertical position, and meet at the point o I lo 

arches. ,. . i 

At a Uter period the opening of the doorway is generally divided 
by one sbaa, on which the statue of tho patron saint or of somo 
important personage is suiUbly introduced. Tho space between tho 
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opening of the doorway and the arch in generally occupied by 
representations in relief in horuontal divisions. 

The fi'i^nt facade Las generally three portals, con'esponding with 


Fis. 456. 
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the nave and aisles: whiUt an entrance door occurs on tho sides of 
the building in front of the transept. 

§ 312. The sloping, moulded framework of the windows and 
doorways is generally, at least in tho best buildings, provided with a 
slender pointed gable, which serves to counteract tho effect of tho 
horizontal mouldings, and impart a soaring character to the com* 
position (Fig. 4g7). The sides of tho gables, both in the windows 
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and doors, as well as of the smaller gables on the buttresses (Fig. 
458), axe, inasmuch as esthetic taste requires a counterpoise for the 
thrust and an harmonious rectangular termination for the slope, 
flanked on both sides by vertical tabernacle- pjg^ 


shaped superstructures, called pinnacles, when 
they are not, as on the side fa^de, supported 
by the buttresses. The lower vertical part of the 
pibnacle is called the shaft, and the pyramidal 
part above the finia). In good architecture of 
this style tliese pinnacles always accompany 
gables. The space between these pinnacles and 
the arches of the windows is, liowever. not 
pierced, but ornatnented in relief, resembling the 
tracery of the windowa In larger gables, a-s in 
those whose fa9adee form crosses, or in il)e 
windows of towers, the masonry is treated in such 
a free manner that it forms a sort of trellis-work 
in front of the wall. Free tracery of this sort is 
also introduced in the other blank portions of the 
facades, so that the whole appears covered with a 
network of tracery. Tho consequence is that the 
lower parts retain their strength and simplicity, 
the upper their slendemeas and grace. 

The upper lines of the gables, especially of 
all tho pyramidal parts of the exterior and of 
tho tabernacle-shaped superstructures, botli ot 
those which embrace tho gables of windows and 
towers, and those that occur on the buttresses, as 
well as those of the ribs of the pyramidal tower 
finials, are provided at regnlar intervals with 
detached sculptured flowers, or rather leaves, 
such as buds, bosses, and crockets (see Fig- 42^1), 
which in all gable-shaped and pyramidal termina- 
tions unite and form a Rnial in tho shape of a 
foliated croas, resting on a vortical shaft (Fig. 
458). 

These leaves and flowers, during the flourish- 
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ing period of tbe style, were indispensable sestbetical requii'ements 
for all gables without exception, whether they were small or little. 
Even independently of the omamental enrichment obtained by their 
employment, they were calculated by their angular deviation 

from the obliquely ascending line to form 
an advantageous contrast with the same. 
§ 313. Whilst thus the buttresses in 
SSefiO^ conjunction with their ilying-buttresses, 

turrets, and pinnacles, and the pointed 
windows and doors between them with 
31 their framework and gables, may be con- 

sidered as tbe mun features as regards 
^3 tJie construction and effect of tbe build- 

iug, there is an appropriate and solid 
QnfiSfiKSSA substructure and a lofty roof, which, with 

soaring effect, is perfectly in harmony 
with the whole. This roof is divided 
vwS» from the perpendicular portion's of the 
'mSK building by comice*mouldings, which con* 
^ sist, like many oilier horizontal mouldings, 
Finw of o projccUon sloped above generally at an 
angle of forty-five degrees, and having 
4 ( 0 , hollow mouldinga beneath (Figs. 460, a, b, 

^ c, and Fig. 417, c.). Theso mouldings do 

foim a continuous liorisontal tormina- 
tion, which would not bo in accordance with 
J" Ju Sc pynimidal direction of the other 

features, but are interrupted by the 
vortical portions, although they are con- 
tinued round them. Tho hollows am generally terminated beneath 
by A fillet, and in the case of the moulded cornices by a narrow 
frieze ornamented with detached clusters of leavea 
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tinuod round them, 
by A fillet, and in 


Generally speaking, all the mouldings of the Pointed Style consist 
of conve.x members alternating with deep hollows, the two being 
blended by the help of smaller members, and powerful effects of light 
and shade are thereby produced. 

§ 314. The soaring effect, which is so exclusively peculiar to the 
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Pointed Style, finds its 
highest expression in the 
cathedrals and churches. 
Towards this effect the 
facades and towers mainly 
contribute : the latter are 
either two in number, 
and form the ends of the 
west fa 9 ade, or a single 
one is introduced in tho 
centre of the same (Fig. 

461) . The contrast, more* 
over, with the quiet and 
unassuming exterior of 
the Later Bomanesquo 
churehos is brought out 
prominently by the alter* 
nation of the more or less 
projecting buttresses and 
tho receding and gene- 
rally elaborately pierced 
windows and walls. Tho 
west fa 9 ado is always 
marked by porches with 
gables, a central porch in 
the middle, with a porch 
at each side, as also by a 
magnificent window over 
the central porch, either 
pointed or rose (Fig. 

462) , as for instance in 
the Cathedral at Rlieims 
(see Fig. 504), and with 
windows of smaller di- 
mensions over the side- 
porches. 

These rose windows 
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coostitnte a rich adornment of the facade by the tracery which 
starts like rays from its centre. But sUll the roost important feature 
in the west fronts are the towers which are organically connected 
with them, and which rise naturaUy in a pyramidal shape with 
square storeys, but with buttresses that recede gradually as 
the summit is approached, In the upper storey they assume, in 
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tlic best specimens of this style in Germany, an octagonal form, which 
first Is continued upwards perpendicularly, and then terminates in a 
slender point or spire, whilst small turrets rise at the corners after 
the manner of the buttresses. Each part in itself, and all the parts 
in their entirety, give expression to the effort for aspiration, and the 
effect is heightened the more the towers and spires are produced 
upwards, so that the mass! von css of the building seems lost in the 
light and airy superstiucturo. The spire, which consists only of per- 
forated tracery, is strengthened by eight strong ribs, which, 
running up to the extreme point, unite and form an immense orna- 
ment in the shape of a cross. It is only in the case of a few build* 
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ings that those proposed towers have been completed ; but in their 
full perfection^ through tltc boldness and elegance with which they 
soar into tho upper regions of the air, they may be considered as the 
realisation of the ideal. But the effect that is intended to be pro* 
duced by tho piercing of the spire is not entirely realized, because 
tho piercings appear displaced, owing to the perspective, and 
consequently perplex the eye. 

Since the upper part of the transepts on the north and south 
sided of the church rose up high and free above the lower dimensions 
of the aisles, there consequently ensued a peculiar formation of the 
fa<,'aUcs of the transepts (Fig. 463). The flying-biittreBses here did- 
play their entire breadth, instead of their back. The steep gable U 
flanked by turrets, or the buttresses in this position are, even from 
the ground, treated as such cither of a circular or octagonal form. 

Tlic facades of the transept are, like the western facade, marked 
by portals. Over the point of intersection of the nave and transepts, 
a small tower, generally of an octagonal shape, is frequently intro* 
duced, sometimes known as the roof-tower. It is generaJIy met with 
in tlic churches of the Mendicant Orders, which by their statutes were 
not allowed to Imvc a tower. In England, on the contrary, a massive 
tower vfo.'i introduced at this point of the building, whereas else- 
where, as a rule, such towers only occur in the wcsteni facade. 
Wlicn the west end has double towers, the chui*ch has generally five 
aisles 

§ 315. Finally it must be mentioned that a main feature of tlio 
Pointed Style in. church buildings consists in the fact that tho interior 
as well os tlic exterior appears organically instinct with life, and that 
tlic exterior must always be regarded as the expression of the interior, 
although it possesses a certain in<]epcudcDt idea and development of 
its own. On the other hand, owing to this very independence and 
fulness of tlic details which to some extent are ornamental, but at 
the same time constitute to a certain degree the framework of the 
buildiug, such os turrets and flying-buttresses, a disturbance seems to 
ensue, which, when contrasted with the harmonious repose and uni- 
formity of classical buildings, or with the simplicity of the I^ter 
Romanesque, produces an impression of complication and superfluity. 

If, moreover, the perishable nature, and tbercfoi'e unsuitablcness, 
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of aD these ornamental parts be taken into consideration, parts whiclj 
often fell into decay before the whole building was completed, it is a 
subject of astonishment that in this practical age this style is advo- 
cated by so many persons as being in accordance with the requirements 
of our times. It can, however, with justice bo alleged that the style 
seeks to realise ideal conceptions, although at an enormous expendi- 
ture of means, which do not satisfy material claims; whilst, on the 
other hand, the parts that appear the most perishable, and apparently 
useless, are still indispensable in an ©sthelic point of view, without 
which the whole architecture of a Gothic budding would convey an 
impression of tastelessncss. 

Speaking in general terms, the exterior of buildings in this style 
lays more claim to the merit of picturesque grouping than to strict 
monumental and architectural efficacy ; whilst incontestably the in- 
terior of the various cathedrals conveys the most sublime iinpn j>»iyu 
which the architecture of any time and any country has been able to 

produce. . 

§ 31G. In the ornamentation by means of plastic decorations o 
tho individual parts which have been described a certain moderation 
is throughout perceptible. The constructive parts arc in themselves 
already so animated and significant, that they could dispense witli any 
ornamentation in addition to the beauty already cxistant in tlicir ouu 
organism. Each ornament that is met with is suited to the poMUou 
to which it occurs. Human forms in high relief are introcluccd us 
statues on the corbels, or as angels on the brackets, or shup <• ® 

are employed os finials. The human figure occurs main y in 
porches, of which it fonns the principal cmbcllishmoiit, as a no ^ 

tabernacle -bhaped niches of the buttresses, gen«*rrtlly in conjunc i 

with a baldachino-Uke superstructure. In French climches it octtir*? 
also in the galleries. Animal figures arc rare in inlonors, and arc 
introduced in a similar manner in corbels and brackets. Kxtuni«i ) 
they are frequently employed as spouts for the gutters , tlicy ussun 
the most fantastic shapes, and project a long way from the cornurs o 
in front of the pillars, and discharge the rain-water from t icir jaws 

(Figs. 464 and 465). ... 

Besides the foliage introduced in the gables, tho capita s am 
hollows of the mouldings, as also the frieaes beneath, aie cm jc is io 
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with vegetable oraameDtatioo, which assumes the form of detached 
leaves or dowers, which appear fastened on, or lightly attached (Fig. 
400 \ see also Figs. 420, 421, 422). 

The line patterns of tracery, which arc constructed in accordance 
with geometrical laws, are most extensively applied to windows, to 
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Fig. 466. 
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tlic arcades of galleries, to parapets, and to mural surfaces, wljoro 
they partly correspond to the really pierced tracery, or only form a 
panelling as ornament ; whilst sometimes they stand out from .the 
wall in high relief. 

§ 317. Besides plastic ornamentation, colouring was introduced, 
altliough not frequently, in the same way as it had been in the Later 
Komanesque churches. In the mouldings this colouring serves to 
unrich jind increa.se their effect, inasmuch as tho individuol pai-ts 
rucoived heavy tints, which were symmetrically repeated cither simply 
or in a pattern, whiUt the more prominent parts were frequently 
gilded, figures were also introduced on the mural surfaces, and 
known by the name of frescoe.s ; they were separated and as it were 
framed in panels by moans of richly coloured borders. 

Thu surfaces of tho vaults either have representations of figures 
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in accordance with the walls; or, which is more usual, they are 
ornamented with gold stars on a daik-bluc ground, with arabesque 
borders of vanous colours. 

Fig. 407 . 
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This coloared ornamentation is especially peculiar to Italian 
churches in the Pointed styl^ and occurs but mi^ly in other countries 
(Tig. 467). 

§ did. Coloured windows constitute an especially efieciiye oma* 
mental feature in the churches built during the prevalence of the 
Pointed style ; though they were already in use in Later Romanesque 
buildings. In the thiiteenth century, as in the Later Romanesque 
period, they generally assumed the character of mosaic-work, inas- 
much as they consisted of a large number of little pieces of glass 
fasteued together with strips of lead, and arranged so that no parti- 
cular colour is strikingly predominant. They represent figures on a 
rich ground of losenge-sbaped and other patterns with intertwining 
foliage. In other windows the lights are filled with single figures of 
saints or biblical characters, either the size of life or on a colossal 
scale. Tlie borders still have, as previously, pearl-bead ings, as well 
os other omamenU. The whole arrangement and distribution of 
the colours is managed so skilfully that no confusion occurs, in apito 
of the gieat quantity of pieces of which the whole is composed. 
In historical and biblical subjects the figuies are nearly all kept on 
QD even ground as in bas-reliefs, and tbeir colouring is as rich as that 
in the ground- work; consequently a unison is produced, which is one 
of the main advantages of these windows. 

The later specimens of painted glass windows, that Is to say of 
the fourteenth century, no longer exhibit a Romanesque influence ; 
the execution is better and tho drawing more correct ; a closer imita* 
tion of nature is perceptible, shading and the principles of chiaroscuro 
are attended to both in the figures and draperies, whereas previously 
this effect had merely been produced by hatching. The medallion- 
like groups of figures, as well as the mosaic-’like grounds, are quite 
abandoned, whilst laige figures of the saints and other personages 
are introduced under gabled canopies. The hack-grounds axe mono- 
chrome. the pieces of glass of larger dimensions than hitherto, and 
architectural details are freely introduced. On the whole, the windows 
are less harmonious than those of the preceding period. 

The painted windows of the fifteenth century are distinguished 
from those of the fourteenth mainly by the drawing of the figures, 
which more nearly approaches nature, as weU as by the style of the 
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architectural features whicb arc introduced, which corresponds with 
the character of architecture itself at the latter period. Borders are 
less frequently employed, and consist of narrow foliage pwnted on long 
strips of glass. The ground ia of one colour, as in the preceding 
period. Although the compositions, when considered in the absti^t, 
often possess considerable merit, still, os an architectural decoration, 
they only produce a moderate effect, owing to the confusion of the 
subjecu and the want of harmony in the blending of the colours. 

§ 319. development of the Pointed style in church build- 
ings, and by means of the same, took place in accordance with the 
principles which have been described above ; but all other public 
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buildings, os well os dwellisg-bouscs, in this style were executed 
during this period with gre^t splendour. Naturally many modifi- 
cations of the system employed for churches took place in buildings 
of a different nature : thus, for instance, that soaring character which 
marks the sacred edifices would hare been out of place in other 
structures the purposes of which were so entirely different, and where 
it was not intended to evoke any religious sentiment. Consequently 
the above> mentioned characteristic features which prevailed in 
churches, and the forms which were necessitated by the same, do not 
occur in other buildings — such as the universal application of the 
pointed arch as a covering to the apertures and spaces of the interior, 
and the system of transverse-arches with the buttresses it necessitated. 
The whole treatment of the building, however, assumed a more arbi- 
trary and decorative character, for, with the exception of somo indi- 
vidual main elements, it is in tho ornamentation of a stylo that 
buildings principally find the expression of their characteristic features 
The profile of the mouldings, however, invariably retained the same 
independent stamp as in the sacred buildings; but, on the other hand, 
tho horizontal line occurs more decidedly and more prominently 
(Fig. 4C8). 

§ 320. The soaring character of church architecture finds, how- 
ever, an occasional expression in the facades of the dwelling-houses. 
Since the narrow side of the houses Is turned towards the street, they 
arc constructed with a high, pointed gable, which does not, however, 
rise in an oblique line, but is carried up in steps in the manner that 
is peculiar to the architecture of the Middle Ages, os also to Roman- 
esque houses. These steps bide the slanting roof-Hnes which lie 
behind them, so that a gable of this description, when viewed from 
the side, appears like an independont structure. The windows in the 
various storeys are divided by small columns, which support smaller 
arches spanned by larger ones ; or when they are covered horizon- 
tally, they are united in groups, which diminish in size and number 
towards tho top. This soaring tendency is, however, move clearly 
perceptible in those fa 9 ades of dwelling-houses which consist only of 
perpendicular, continuous piers, between which the windows appear 
like panellings (Fig. 469), or in such facades os consist of narrow, 
moulded bands, which, rising upwards between the windows, are con- 
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nectod with the poiated aircbes above them, and nm wp to tbc gables 
as pinnacles. 

The more ornamental class of houses borrowed much from the 
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churcDes and castles, siicb os turrets and balconies with battle* 
meats and tracery. The variety of the materials employed in the 
construction of the building, whether it was of stone or brick, 9.\so 
exercised an inHuonce. In districts where wood was abundant, a 
peculiar style of architecture arose, in which houses were constructed 
in framed*work, and adorned externally with elegant carvings; while 
the storeys project one above the other on beams shaped like corbels, 
and the ends of the beams, as well as tbc spaces between them, are 
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tbeir cloUteT3» are in tbe main similar to those of the Later Boman« 
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esque style, but the individual details belong to the Pointed style, 
inasmuch as the forms described in tbe foregoing paragraphs were 
applied in their constniotion. The chapter-houses and refectories 
which were attached to the monasteries display, at a later period, a rich 

and peculiar method of 
vaulting. This vault- 
ing rests on piers or 
pillars in such a way 
that four different 
vaults spring from each 
pillar and the rib- 
vaultings thus assume 
a shape resembling a 
palm or fan, 

Amongst all civil 
buildings, Town-Halls 
are those that display 
the greatest richness 
of architecture, and in 
ibis respect they stand 
next to the churches. 
This 1 $ especially tbe 
case with those built 
in the Utter part of 
the period, and the 
same remark holds 
good for Market-Halls 
and city gatea One 
of the most interesting* 
buildings of this class 
and one that produces 
a highly picturesque 
The s,.Uo...vr theTown-Hall 


at Bvtniswick (Fig. 471), which was built partly during the second 
half of the thirteenth century, and partly — that is to say, the external 
gallcries*-»at the end of the fourteenth and at the middle of tbe hfteenth. 
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The ornamentation of the Pointed style was also exemplified in 
the various richly^wrought objects which were erected or placed in 
the churches, such as tabemacle-work, pulpits, rood-screens, &c., and 
also by structures independent of the churches, such as monuments, 
fduntabs, &c. Fig. 472 shows an example of the latter class of 
erecUoiL 

§ 322. Now that all the universal principles of the Pointed style 
have been detailed, it remains to mention the various modifications 
and peculiarities which ;narked the degrees of its development m 
different periods and countries. 

In every quarter where the Pointed style attained perfection, 
shades of distinction in style are noticeable at intervals of from 
twenty-five to thirty years. The following subdivisions of the style 
con be uniformly anived at ; the early or severe style ; secondly, 
the developed, harmonious, noble style ; and thirdly, the late, decay- 
ing. or viriated style. In these distinctions mere richness or simpli- 
city must not be regarded as an exclusive attribuU of a particular 
period, for simple structures occur both in the second period of tho 
style, owing to strict simplicity being necessitated by the matcnal 
employed, or by want of money, and also in tlic latter period, when 
their plainness and want of omamenUtion display a marked contrast 
to the usual attributes of tho period. 

The following division into periods may be accepted 

1. The Arab-Norman Pointed style, which was first employed 
with ©sthetic effect by the Arabs in Sicily and Lower Italy, and 
aOerwards accepted by the Normans, who adopted it without furtli or 
development in those countries when they passed under their swaj . 
This style has already been discussed -, it belongs to the tenth and 
eleventh centuries. 

2. The Tmnsition style : partaking at the same time both of the 
Later Romanesque and the Poinlcd, for it includes both the end of 
the former and the beginning of the latter. This ha-s alrca y cen 
treated of under the head of the Later Romanesque styles, its 
appearance and duration vary according to the different countries ; 
but, generally speaking, it may be said to have prevailed during the 
twelfth century and at the loginning of the llui teenth. 

3. The Early Pointed style : that is to say, the style in whicli the 
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Pointed arch first appeared as tbo essentially characteristic and pre- 
dominant element both for the exterior and the interior. This early 
Pointed style is simple and severe in its proportions, and in its det^s 
exhibits some traces of the heaviness of the Later Romanesque style, 
which preceded it. 

The windows have genci*al]y long, narrow proportions ; their 
tracery is composed of circles with fillets, and the small foiled 
cusps under the main arch of the window were of rare occurrence, 
sec Fig. 474 ; those, however, subsequently became universal (Fig. 
473). 

The piers generally consist of a circular nucleus, with which are 
connected tbrcc-qu alter columns as supports of the transversc-arcbes. 


Hg- 474- 



Kiil> Tnic«ry wilhoni Tracery oi Winilov \a Cotogao Troccry in Cfarist Church 
Cuajis, in the Pointed Cathedral. Catbedral, Oxford, 

Arch. 


In simple churchc.s, especially in England, a plain octagonal or 
circular pier is the prevalent form. The period of its duration w'as, 
approximately speaking, from the end of the twelfth to the end of 
the fourteenth centurv. 

4. The Middle or perfect Pointe<l style, known in England by 
the name of Decora led. This exhibit the most complete stage of 
development in Pointed architecture, combined with elegance and 
richness of form. Its most distinguishing feature is the tracery of 
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the windows, the patterns of which consisted at first of geometrical 
figures, such as circles and trefoils (Fig. 474), but subsequently became 
more complicated, with undulating and intersecting lines (Fig. 475). 

The difierence of the style is also clearly marked from the fore- 
going by a freer application of ornament, as well as by its nature and 
treatment (Fig. 476). 

During the later period of this style the ogee-shape already occurs 
in the outline of the arch, although this form properly belongs to 

Fig. Hi. 


Sp«imeo o( P«li»go ill GoUiii: OruiitttBtiU.a in Cologne CBlIicdml. 

the decadence of the style. The same is the case ivilli tiiocc reticu- 
lated vaultings, in which the ribs of the intersecting vniilts compose 
a more or less combined sj-stem, which forms a kind of network (sec 
Fig. 4i0). 

The normal shape of the piers of liio nave lU orn.itc ciiurchc'S, 
whether they consist of clu.stered pillars, or whether they arc inou ec , 
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is diamond-shaped (see Figs. 428 and 429), though in plainer buildings 
they are often circular or octagonal. 

The duration of this phase of the Pointed style was from about 
the cad of the thirteenth to the end of the fourteenth century. 


P g. 478. 



TrnfeT7 of tlio Flamboyont 
Stylo, in th« Church of 
St. Ouou, ot Koiicn. 


Pig. 477. 



OgcO'oUopod Settiiis of 
tho Arch, io tbo 

Church of Andrew 
fti Walpole. 


Fif. 479. 



Tracery of tho Pcrpeedicahr Style, is 
Su Miebaere, Oxford. 


5. TIjc Late, or degenerate style, which is constituted contem- 
pol^allCOll^ly by the English Perpendicular ntylc, and the Flamboyant 
style of the Continent. Those names arise from the tracery, for in the 
Flamboyant tho pattern assumes the appearance of flames (Fig. 478), 
and in the Perpendicular a strictly vertical formation (Fig. 47^)* This 
alteration in the tracery is the most striking peculiarify of this style : 
and the system followed in the windows is also applied to wall- 
panclings. 

This deteriorated stjde lasted from the end of the fourteenth to 
tho mid die of the sixteenth century. 

§ 823c(. The Perpendicular style, whicli is also known as tho 
Tudor stylo. The mouldings and ornaments of this style, although 
they h.'ivo much in common with those of tlie Decorated, arc not to 
be cotnpared with tho best of tho hitter, even in the relatively flour- 
ishing period. Ovviug to gradual deterioration, the mouldings became 
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poor and stiff (Fig. 480, a, 6)» the embellishments excessive, and often 
roughly executed ; the arches, which at first were described from two 
points, but which subsequently four-centred, were for the most part 
depressed (see Figs, 414, 415, and 416). 

Fi^. 4S0. 



a. 


Profile® ot Vaullios-Bib® in Ihe PerpoaOk^ S®yle. , ^ , 

In Oloucwier CathednJ, 1* DimutyaOieol, OxIorJ. 


One characteristic feature by which the Perpendicular stylo is 
marked is the squai*e arrangement of tho hood- mouldings (Figs, 481 
and 482) over the porches and windows, instead of being triangular 

Fig. m. 



or gablcsbaped, as formerly: by this arrangement a panel was 
formed on each side over the arch decorated with tracery, foliage, or 

shields. 
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A further peculiar! tj of this style consists in the horizontal features 
intersecting the yertical ones : these are frequently repeated several 
times in large windows^ where rows of quatrefoile^ are more often 
introduced than in the previous styles (Fig. 483). These bands 
intersect the panelling which is so freely introduced both externally 
and internally, as well as the vertical lines, and they thus cause a 
rectangular arrangement, which also extends through ihesubordinato 
parts, and gives an appearance of stiShess to buildings constructed in 
the Perpendicular style. A detached vertical onxament, as shown in 


Pif. 487. 


HoU»w with BftU'Flowon. 


Pi;. 484. 


Pig. 4S5. 


Fig. 484, is also common in this style, and is employed as a ftnial to 
the cornice and roof»ridgea Instesid of the foliage and rosettes 
employed in the embellishment of the hollows of the earlier aub- 


Pi;. 4$e. 


Boot'RiJge OnaiMiiV 
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division of the Pointed style, ball-shapcd flowers, as shown in 
Fig. 485, or squaro-shaped, as shown in Fig. +77. were introduced. In 
fact the ornamentation generally became stiff and heavy, and differed 

Pi$. 453. 


e«oi7 ttw AbUy. 
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entirely from the forms of the preceding. Pointed style, which were, 
without exception, drawn from nature. 

g 324. Besides the roofs which occurred in the preceding penods, 
faa*shaped roofs, ornamented with panellings, and with dependent 
pendants resembling stalactites, are also peculiar to the Perpendi- 
cular style (Fig. 468). Richly decorated roof- trusses, which are left 
clearly visible, are also of frequent occurrence ; of these, Fig, 486 
serves os an example. In these roofs the spaces between the 
highly ornamented and moulded beams is filled with rich tvacery, 
whilst the intersections and junctions of the woodwork are en- 
riched with dependent carving (Fig 487) and representations of 
foliage and figures. Westmiuster Hall is an instance of this desciip- 
tion of roof. The roofs, when they are plain, are sometimes overlaid 
with boarding, and divided by ribs and panels (Fig. 489). It is indis- 


Fig. 48». 



Ball in ^Uum Palace. 


putably the case that this mode of roofing, which leaves the roof- 
construction visible, is often so roughly executed in small countiy 
churches, that it seems more fitted for a bam than for a building 
intended to call forth feelings of a sublime and reverential nature : 
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fcut even at the present day this method of roofing is a favonrito one 
for small churches in England. 

§ S256. The Flamboyant style. This does not form a distinct 
style in the same degree as the English Peipendicular docs, but is 
rather to be considered as a variety of the decorated style at the 
period of its deterioration. Some characteristic features arc, however, 
peculiar to it It no longer displays the purity atid boldness of the 
buildings of the Early Pointed period, but on the other hand exhibits 
an intricate excess of ornamentation. 

In churches of this period the aisles often have roofs continuous 
•with that of the nave, to the disadvantage of their exterior appearance. 

One of the most striking and usual features is the flowing forma- 
tion of the tracery and panelling, to which attention has already been 
directed (see Fig. 478). The so- 
called fish-bladder form is that 
which most frequently occurs 
(Fig. 490). whilst at the end of 
the period a meagre branch or 
stem-work is met w'ith. 

§ 326. The piers of the navo 
are sometimes moulded (Fig. 491, 
a, b), but aie frequently circular; 
they aie either quite plain, or the 
prominent arch mouldings aie led 
up from below, and pa.s.s to the 
arch without the intervention of 
an impost or capital (Figs. 492 and 
493). This defective arrangement, 
which is of frequent occurrence, 
may be viewed a-s characteristic of this style, although it occasional y 
occurs in buildings of an earlier period. 

§ 827. Tlio arches are gcue rally described from two centres : the 
BemMircojUr arch ia occasionally met with, as well as an elliptical, 
towards the close of the period. The inflected arch (Fig. 494) also 
occurs, as well as the ogee arch described from four centres. A flat 
lintol, with the comers rounded off, is also met with over doors, 
windows. See. (Fig. 495). The pyramidal canopies over arches are 


Vii. 4J‘0- 



Try^ry I*uUvni in 

Ibe Cburt b al SchcirinIprJ eicjr SivUgiiKi. 
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carried out io a richer and more complicated manner than proyioualy. 
Towards the end of the period, the fillets in the jambs of the . 
windows and doorways often intersect each other (Figs. 494 and 49G). 


Pk;. 492. 



Iwy u| tLu ol 6t. 

lUuciL. 


Tig. 491. 




Prv'SIt of Pfon in tbo 
FUnliAynAt Slyk. 
t*. In Iko Cburrli of 
8i. Mocloo Ai Koiictk. 
b. In tho Gnthedr 
at OrlcABS. 


Pig. 493. 



S|Mia( of Arcb wHIi' 
out Jnipo^t iB Iho 
Chnpvl ni Brussels. 


494. 



Window with Inflected 
Arch tt Moritthug neiu* 
UnUo. 


Pig. 495. 



Hoj'ixoutoi LintAl *>.(h 
rounded cornen. 


§ 328. Tlio profiles are not so good os formerly, inasmuch as the 
mould ing.% which consist of broad hollows, with mouldings between 
that are disproportionately narrow, run into one another and produce 
an indistinct effect. The main and central moulding in %*auUing-ribs 
and window-jambs is generally very prominent, which causes it to 



Fig. 499 . 
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appear weak and unduly slender (Fig. 497). 
The horizontal profile ah?o underwent con- 
siderable change (Fig. 498). 

In the ornamental foliage the effect is not 

Pig. 49«. 







JoUn«eUoi» w ruicu m a — --- 

cl«M 9( ibo Ntiod. 

as good os formerly, oa account of tlio small 
scale on which the leaves ore executed, and also 
of the intricacy of the pattern, which usually 
consists of a combination of small loaves, that 
give it an indistinct appearance. 

§ 329. Tlic last period of the Flamboyant 
sod Perpendicular styles forms also the closing 
epoch of the Pointed style and the date of its 
decadence, and coincides with that resusci- 
tation of Roman architecture which is known 
under the name of tlic Renaissance. 

The details in Figs. 499, 500, and 501, 
show in their treattnent the connection of the 
forms of the Pointed style with those of the 
Renaissance. 


Pillar Id a Uoam at Kaxcstiurg. 
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Fi« 497. 



a. Tfaairem.Areh Pro61« ia tbe FUsbojut Style. K VanJUa^ Bib Profile Ia iba 

FUnboyut Style. 


Fi;. »00. 



i'«irt vi « i'uka|»c( iu a lioiuo 4t^'uremUl^g. 


f ig. 408. 






profile of Uorisontul Mouldtos 
)ft (bo FbiaboyeDt Style. 


Pig. 501. 



Crocket : mixta re of Gothic eod 
PeaoieaAsee. 


§ nOO. The principles an<l peculiarities of the Gothic style as 
they universally hold good iu tbc various countries in which that 
style was einployed having now been referred to> although their 
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application was not always synchronous* 
modifications which were brought about 
by local influences. 

As has previously been mentioned* 
as regards the rise of the Pointed 
style in the North of Europe* it was 
in the north-eastern portion of France 
that it was first developed into an 
independent system : a fact which pro- 
bably arose from the influence of 
Norman-Siciliau architecture. The 
new style was plain and simple* the 
forms of the Gothic arch being intro- 
duced into the Norman Romanesque 
basilica and applied to the vaulting 
construction of the interior. 

The semi-circular shape of the 
termination of the choir as it existed 
in the Romanesque churches, was 
retained in the earliest churches in 
the Pointed style* but was subsequently 
newly arranged with three* five, or 
seven sides* the sdslcs being continued 
round the choir, and being connected 
with small chapels, which at first wore 
semi-circular* but which subsequently 
assumed a polygonal form. 

§ 831. Instead of the quadran- 
gular piers of the vaulted basilica, 
with their half-columns* circular ones 
were again adopted, not* however, 
slender, as in the Early Christian 
basilica, but of sufficient strength to 
support the vaultings. In the early 
period the arches and ribs of the 
vaulting, as well as the shafts sup- 
porting ribs which project from the 


it remains to mention the 


Fig- 50^ 



of the Njtc in Kotre Vinao 

fttPAhs. 
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walls of the nave, rest on the abacus of the capital (Fig. 502). 
Soon, however, the vault) ng^piers were constructed in a more or- 
ganic manner, and started from the base of the pier, and were 
attached to the same, as were also the half-columns which serve 
03 supports of the arches and ribs of the msles, but the central 
pillar still remains the real nucleus, and has a larger capital than 
the adjoining shafts of the pier, whilst the lighter bolf-columns have 
smaller capitals. 

Whilst all the vaultlng-Hnes are carried out in the pointed arch, 
still the Later Romancs^^ue profile of the broad solfite with edge 
mouldings is retained in the arch itself, and thereby causes the arch 
to differ materially from the oblique profile which characterizes the 
arch of the Pointed style in its later development. 

§ 832. In the fa^rules the prevalence of horizontal lines appeals 

Fia 903. 



Fa(ad« of {Cotre £)ame, Faria. 




VAV 


Hltvkai3 
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not completely in accordance with the soariDgoharaoter of the Oothio 
style. Rows of niches or arcades are frequently introduced one above 
the other, and certainly form a neb and delicate ornament to the 
front, in strong contrast with the upward tendency of the piers. Tlie 
largo window over the central doorway is circular, or rose^shape, as in 
Romanesque buildings, and not a pointed window. Fig. 503 shows 
a facade of the primitive, severe, and still Romanesque type, whilst 


CbuUau at >tAJiiuvUlc. 
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the later facades are for the most part more magnificent, though the 
effect of the architectural elements is somewhat prejudiced by the 
excessive nchness, especially of the sculpture which is introduced in 
the doorways, arcades, and other parts. 

Fig. 505 serves as an example of the application of the Gothic 
style to chateaux. 

§ 333. The early system of north-eastern France is also displayed 
in the sacred buildings of Belgium and Holland, and that not only 

Pis. S06. 




View <it Khu T©wn-HuU at BnustU. 
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during the period of development, but also in later times, although 
no progress in lesthetic taste is perceptible. The circular piers are 
for the roost part retained iu the manner described, the vaulting- 
shafts rising from the capital on which they rest, as shown in Fig. 
502. The naves, moreover, were often constructed of such broad 


PI;. 507. 


dimensions as to necessitate the employment of wood for the vault- 
ing \ the intercolumuiaiion also was greater, whilst the walls produced 
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the effect of heaviness. The exterior^ lik^«yise> as a rule, appears 
heavy and tasteless, although rich decorations occur in many build* 



Fiff. 5n.^. 


iugs ; for these enrichments 
are designed rather on arbi. 
trary fancy than with a view 
to preserve harmony with the 
constructive organism of the 
building. 

Of especial importance, and 
corresponding wiih the sacred 
edifices, are those built for 
civil purposes, os, for instaaco, 
the Town-Halls (Fig. 50(S), 
which are generally executed 
in a magnificent and brilliant 
way with great architectural 
and plastic profusion ; a bold 
and massive bcU- tower, or bcl- 
If^y* generally forming the 
moat essential featui-e (Fig. 

507). 

§ 334. The Pointed stylo 
in England was formed in a 
peculiar and independent man- 
ner. The simple Pointed stylo 
of the earliest period, known 
by the name of Early Eng- 
lish, soon displays the im- Orou^d-Flaa SaJUbury CatMral. 

press of a varied ornamenta- 

rion : it was probably introduced from France, the Later Roman- 
esque had previously been. The fantastic and delicate execution of 
the details which is noticeable in French Gothic churches was net, 
however, attained. In English churches, moreover, many diffcreucos 
of style are perceptible in one and the same building. 

As the purest specimen of* the Gothic style in England, may be 
mentioned the nave of York Cathedral and the chapter-house ad- 


joining it (1291 — 1330). 
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King's 


instances of especial richness in architecture, the chapel of 
College, Cambridge (1441«<-1530), and the munificent burial 

chapel of Henry VII, in 
Westminster Abbey, are. 
amongst others, to be 
noted. 

Amongst the peculiari- 
ties of the English Pointed 
style are that the churches, 
like those of the Later 
Romanesque period, are 
generally of an extreme 
length, and have a double 
tiansept (Fig. 508). In- 
stead of the polygonal ter- 
mination of the choir, with 
the passage round, which 
enhances the picturesque 
effect, the east end is fre- 
quently supplied with a 
chapel, known as the Lady- 
Chapel ; in instances where 
this prolongation does not 
occur, the eastern termi- 
nation of the building is 
genenilly effected by a 
straight wall, pierced by a 
large, and often enormous 
window. Only isolated ex- 
ceptions, as, for instance, 
Westminster Abbey, exhibit 
the usual termination of the 
choir with chapels which 
prevailed on the Continent ; 
/TV and these exceptional cases 

probably arose through 
French influence. This 

»)• of iu Liucolo CAChettra]. 
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termination in a etraight wall, with a window which fakes in its 
whole extent, and is enriched with tracery, has a highly imposing 
effect, owing to its striking dimensions, especially when it is filled 
with painted glass, and the brilliant colours blend harmoniously 
together. Thus the great eastern window of Salisbury Cathedral is 
thirty-five feet broad by eighty-five feet high. Without a large 
window of this description, the stmight termination of the choir has 
decidedly a less favourable effect than the polygonal 

The piers on which the vaults rest, generally consist of a kind 
of clustered column, in which the shafts rest against the pier that 
forms the nucleus, or are united with it in the shape of half-columns 


Pic. 510. 
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tbe nave spring from corbeb on the walls of the same. The riba them* 
selves are richly moulded in correspondence with the clustered piera 
On the whole, the vaults of English Gothic churches are more 
richly constructed than those of the Continent, the reticulated form 
of roof mentioned in Section 802, as well as the fan roof, being 
frequently employed. 

Pig. 611. 



Lichfield Cethcdnl. 


The English Gothic ornamentation is, moreover, different from 
the German Gothic. Although, as a rule, the Gothic system of orna* 
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mentation is a faithful copy of natural vegetable forms, yet in English 
buildings a stiff and peculiar treatment of the foliage, and one that 
deviates far from nature, is exhibited (Fig. 510). 

The high pointed arch, or lancet arch, is generally employed in 
the -windows, whilst frequently several lights arc grouped together 
after the manner of the Triforia. 


§ 835. The construction of the exterior adhci-es to simple 
leading forms, vithout, however, bringing them to a high state of 
perfection. Thus, for instance, the buttresses are merely masses of 
masonry capped by a gahlc (Fig. 511) ; but still the facades, as bas 
already been remarked in Section 33+, arc richly constructed with 
many ornamental and graceful details, especially with arcades, as in 
the French ones, and with a profusion of panelling and tracery, 
(Fig. 512). They generally have large pointed windows. Taken in 
a general point of view, the Early English stylo may be viewed as an 
imitation of the French. Instead, however, of the usual circular 
wheel window which occurs over the main doorway in the corre- 
sponding French churches, a very largo pointed wimlow is generally 
introduced in the English. Besides the towers at the western facade 
which occur but rarely, a quadrangular one is sometimes met with over 
the intersection of the nave and the main transept (Fig. 511). Home 


English Gothic churches have a single tower over this point of inler- 
seotioD, which has the effect of giving a pyramidal appearance to t lie 
entire design of the building. The main or western fa 9 aaes of the 
English Gothic cathedrals can. however, by no means hear com- 
parison with thoso of the Continent, iiia.smuch os the rich door- 
ways and sculpture which produce such a coiisiclcrahle effect in 
Continental buildings arc either totally wautiog in the Engli^ \ 
cathedrals, or when they do exist, fail to produce siieli a pleasing 


ixnpresaioD. 

When a spire occurs in connection with these towci*s, it rests 
immediately on the quadrangular substructure witliont any octagonal 
base. In the later period, that is to say, in the Perpendicular style, 
the towers in battlements like the towers of c-TStles. and 

have pinnacles at the comers (Figs. 513 and 514). Similar battle 
Biente were also introduced in UiLs stylo over the other terminxting 
hnes of the buildings, below the spring of tlie roof. At tlio same 
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time a predilection for datnesa and breadth at the e^rpense of the 
height is clearly discernible. 


Fig. 613. 



Tower piuacUt of CaDterbufy CatbednI. 
Fig. 614. 



Fa^de of St. Neoto CbuitU. 


This Gothic style degenerated 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries into the Perpendicular 
or Tudor style, and its essential 
principles underwent a complete 
change. The Perpendicular style, 
which has abeady been alluded 
to in, paragraphs 323 and 324, baa 
continued to be employed up till 
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tbo present day, particularly io collegiate foundations (Fig. oI5) 
as at Oxford and Cambridge, a.s also for other architectural works* 
such as couQtry»se&ts 


and residences. The 
castles of the Middle 
Ages arc generally 
taken as models for 
the latter class of 
buildings (Fig. 516)^ 
though some of them 
are constructed in 
other styles. 

§ 336. The Pointed 
style seems to have 
been intioduccd into 
Germany from France, 
as has been shown to 
havebcen the COSO with 
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Englaud, and the date of this introduction was a still later one. The 
Gothic seems to have experienced considerable difficulty in ousting 
the Later Romanes(|uo» and the latter style still continued to be 
employed even after the establishment of the GoUiic> and buildings 
built during this period display peculiar beauty. As by degrees the 
elements of the Pointed style were intermingled with the Later 
Roman csque» those buildings were erected which are so distinctive a 
feature in German architecture^ and which belong to the Transition 
period. Although, however, the origin of the Gothic style is not 
German, yet owing to the fact of its being introduced into that 
country in a mature state of development, its application and employ- 
ment is in many districts purer and more harmonious than in any 
other country. Since this development of the Gothic style in 
Germany took place in several different directions a classification 
has to be made according to districto, in which the buildings both in 
their design ami in theiv individual parts differ materially from one 
another. 

Ill the oldest buildings in the Pointed style it is perceptible that 
the Later Uomniioscjiic still asserted its influence and qualified the 
details of lorm, ns, Ibv instatico, in the case of Magdeburg Cathedral, 
in wliich the ICarly Gothic is found in conjunction with tlie Later 
Romanesque, both a.s regards the formation of the piers and the orna- 
mentation, as wcU as that of the transept and choir. The latter, 
ho^vc^'el^ already assumes a polj'gonal form, and has a passage 
round it, with connected chapels, as in the case of the French 
cathedrals. 

At the time of Us first appearance in Germany the Pointed style 
displays plain and forms, as it does elsewhere, but the duration 

of this primitive pha.se was uot so protracted os it was in France, 
inasmuch as tlie earlier style had nearly completed the period of its 
prevalence in the latter country at the time of its introduction into 
Germany, whilst Ujo developed style was imitated from French 
models from its first appearance. The piers are for the most part 
round, and have half-columns in connection with them, which serve 
as supports to the ribs. The buildings of North-Western Germany, 
as also tliose of Saxony and Thuringia, especially bear this mark of 
simplicity, not only in the thirteenth, but as late as the fourteenth 
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century, es, for instance, the Church of St. Elizabeth at Marburg. It 
was here that an arcMtectural arrangement, which is frequently found 
in Germany, and especially in Westphalia, was probably first intro- 
duced. It consists chiefly in the nave and aisles being of an equal 
height, in the omission of the transept, and frequently of the passage 
round the choir with its adjunct of chapels. In consequence of tlxis 
construction the inner space has a free and extensive appearance, but 
conveys the expression of a broad hall rather than of a church, and 
consequently Hall-Churches appears a suitable name for builtUngK of 
this description. An immense roof lakes in both tlie nave and tho 
aisles ; the exterior consequently conveys a less pleasing impression 
than that of churches built according to the usual system. These 
hall-cburches display great simplicity, which amounts even to taste- 
lessness. The great height of the aisles, wliich equalled that of tlio 
nave, necessitated a greater height in the windows than in the usus 
system with low aisles. At the commencement two windows were 
introduced one above the other, so that from the exterior the impres- 
sion was conveyed that there were two internal spaces one above the 
other which required lighting. Subsequently one window was em- 
ployed, which was extremely narrow in proportion to its breadth, aiul 
divided into two or more divisions by bands of tracery. Instances o 
these churches occur in various parts of Germany, as, for instunct, 
the Cathedrals of Vienna and Meissen, the Clmrch of St Scbaldun at 
Nuremberg, and the Church of St Ijarobcrt at Munster. 

§ 337. The buildings of Western Germany display a 
and Cologne Cathedral maybe considcrc<l the beau-ideal o ° ^ 

architecture in its noble and harmonious design (see Fig. 4b d). 
Although it has affinity with the models of French cathedrals, and 
especially that of Amiens, Cologne Catliedral bears the stamp ol a 
far higher development of style than its prototypes. Its < 
portions are conceived with force and solidity, its indiyi ua ® 
display the most multifarious change and richnes-s hut ^^till t le w lo o 
is designed strictly in conformity with one spirit, au<l harmonmusy 
executed in chasteness and purity. Nothing appeals aibitrary lu 
structure, nothing without reference to the entirety, and t e a^ c, 
with its two towers terminating in grtKlaally tapering spires, wi , 
of necessity, when it is finisbed, produce the most sublime c ec 
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(Fi^. 517). Strasburg Cathedral poseeBses the adva&tago of being 
completed, 'with the ezceptioa of one tower : this structure is, like 

Fis. 517. 



loUoJcd w«3l Front of Cologne CAtbeJn^ « b«a completed sccordiDg to tlio 

origi&ol design. 
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Cologne Cathedral, though not to an equal degree, a noble apeclmen 
of the soaring tendency of the pure Gothic style. In some respects, 
however, Strasbxu^ Cathedral baa more affinity with the French 
system, owing to iU separating galleries, its horizontal mouldings, 
and iU principal rose-window. lU proportions are very fine, and the 
mixture of the French and German styles is skilfully carried out, so 
as not to militate against the purity of the building. The interior, 
moreover, has a sublime effect, and differs from that of other Gothic 
cathedrals, owing to tbo breadth being greater in proportion to tho 
height. 

The Cathedral at Freiburg, in the Breisgau (Fig. 4C1), may bo 
considered as the most complete specimen of this style, and its spire, 
which rises 385 feet from the ground, is slender, and has much open- 
work, and rests on a plain quadrangular substructure. 

§ 338. In the South-Eastern districU of Germany a prevalence 
of the decorative clement is noticeable, althotigh this is not univei*- 
sally the case. It is especially remarkable in those buildings which 
belong to the later period, as, for instance, in the cathedrals at 
Ratishon, Vienna (Fig. 518). and Ulm, as well as in many others of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

On the other hand, during the later period of the style, in other 
parts of Germany, especially in the North-Eastern districts, the 
exteriors are heavy and massive (Fig. 519). The buttresses are fre- 
quently employed inlemally instead of externally, in which cose the 
spaces between them ai-e converted into chapels. 

The piers of the naves ere, as a rule, octangular, with more or 
less slender half-columns introduced on the eight flat surfaces or at 
the corners as supports of the girders : in later times these were, 
however, dispensed with. 

The naves and aisles are for the most part of equal height; tho 
main. arches are simple, with bold circular mouldings and hollows. 
The windows are far from elegant; they are rarely enriched with 
tracery or mouldings. The exteriors convey the impression of simple 
massiveness, inasmuch as all the parU. the buttresses as well as tbo 
wall surfaces, are plain and tasteless, whilst the porch alone is con- 
structed with a greater degree of richness. 

§ 339. An especially remarkable and entirely local description 




Chwli of St. Uvj at L«bock. 

only for cburclies, but also in the blrougbc^ld^ and castles of the 
knights of the Teutonic Order. A certain nnifonnily i.< lu^ciilmr o 
these build ing9» which is owing principally ti> tin* inflntncc u lo 
Hanseatic League, but partly to the and antlioiity o le 

Teutonic Order. . , 

These biuldipgs arc. in the main, strictly construclivu ntid ^niple. 

•0 that they are effective by tbeir wassiveuvss rather than •> * 


of building in the Gothic style prevails in those districts of Germany 
which border on the Baltic, that is to say, in Mecklenburg, in the pro- 
vinces of Pomerania and Prussia, and in the Marches of Brandenburg, 
as far as the west side of the Elbe. Livonia and Conrland, and oven 
Scandinavia, are to be included in this category. It is employed not 
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detaiU. lu the later period^ however, while their proportions remained 
bold, tbej were highly ornamented in a peculiar fashion, which was 
effected by the material of which most of these buildings were con« 
etr acted, that is to say, of burnt bricks. A peculiar ornamentation 

Fig. 530. 



Put of ibe of the Ubveh of Si. hUjy «t Br^nUc&lorg od the HatcI. 

of the exterior arose from the employment of this material in various 
patterns, whilst the use of sculptures was quite exceptional Friezes 
and individual embellishments, as well as whole surfaces, were adorned 
with geometrical patterns, generally of projecting black glazed 
bricks on a red ground, whilst open* work was at the same time 
introduced in various portions of the edifice, as, for instance, the 
gables (Fig. 520). Alteruate layers of rod and black glazed bricks, 
or of other colours, are also found in these buildings, and the same 
effect is prodxiced as by the employ meat of various coloured marble 
or stone in the buildings of Central Italy during the Middle Agea 
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§ 340. In Italy the pointed arch always remained a foreign 
element, and did not constitute in that country a system founded on 
itself and on an oi^^ic construction, which might have led to an 
independent development. The soaring ten- 
dency, which characterizes the whole con- 
^truction of the Pointed style, is not present 
in the same degree as in the best buildings 

of other countries, or at any rate it does not rf jJ 

form a determining feature : a tendency 
towards breadth rather than height is per- 
oeptible, especially in the internal spaces, by 

the wide intercolumniation of the piers, anti Tjlp^ i ||BM 

by the breadth of the nave, whilst the height |J||» I jjlHS 

is not increased to a proportionate extent. nt 

The effect produced is not so sublime as by 

the cathedrals on this side of the Alps, but 

Btin it has iU merits in other ways through M 

the feeling of repose which is produced by jj 

the vaat and free extent of the interior, and 

by the employment of a rich oroanienla- 

In these Italian buildings the honzontal u lit 

lines wore always predominant features, as i ^j^U! I 

in the gallcricH and mouldings, from which, ^ ’ 

OS from many other details, it is clear that — — . < ; . 

the influence of ancient architecture exor- \\ ^ ^ ^ [2^ 

oised an uninterrupted sway. Many of the ^ V 

features of the Later Romanos<iue stylo ^ ?[* 

were, moreover, embodied in the Italian ^ — **1^ r 

Pointed, such ns the profile of the trans- ^ 

verse arch, the circular- arched portals, and S p. 

the pier- construct ion of the naves: even ?■: 

massive circular pillai*soccur instead of piers, 

W'hilstthe clustered column, which so assists ,it Fiurcucv. 

the aim of Gothic arcliilecturo, is wanting. 

Churches built in the Italian Pointe<l style are furllicr distiii-uidud 
from those of other countries by the buttresses being leas in accoid- 
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ance with the rest of the architecture^ and by the windows cot 
occupying such an important position, either as regards their size m 
filling up the surfaces of the walls, or by the beauty of their mulHoDS 
and tracery : they arc, on the contrary, so small, that laige portions 
of the surface of tlie walls, both internally and Eternally, remain 
blank. The tower is not. as iu other countries, organically connected 
with the construction of the church, but is always, as it was in 
preceding periods, an isolated structure reared in its vicinity (Fig. 521). 
At the intersection of the nave and transept a dome is introduced in 
many of the churches. 

§ 241. Italian buildings in the Pointed style are richly omo' 
monteil, especially iu the fa9adcs, and though the embellishment is 
not based on the principle of on organic confonnity, yet a magnificent 


fig. 622. 



DetAi] of t1i« Qpp«r t«TniitAtion Uie in 62S, wiib A/cadc. 


and pleasing effect is produced, which U mlianced by the beauty o; 
the luariy-colouieU marbles wldoh arc cm ploy oil ns material, and by 
the inlaid mosaics (Figs. 522 and 523). In this respect the facades 
of file CatheUraU at Siena, Orvieto (Fig. 524), and Florence bear off 
the palm. But the most maguificent specimen of the Pointed style 
in Italy i:i Miluu (.'alhedral (Figs. 520 aud 027), althougli its style by 
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no means comes up to the standard of good Gotliic buildings, but is 
rather an intermixture of Gothic with the forms of the Renaissance, 
and would be subjected to more hostile criticism were it not for the 
building being constructed entirely and carefully of the most beautiful 
white marble, and for its imposing dimensions, and for the great rich- 


Pif. sSd. 
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ness of the architecture in the ornamonfal parts, and, lastly, for the 
painted glass windows, w'hich cast a tempered and religious twilight 
through the interior of the cathedral. 

One especial peculiarity which occurs in Cent ml Italy is that the 
exterior ax well as the interior of the churches is ornamented with 



IiiUriorgf Mil«o C»iU«dnJ. 


In Uplvr Italy, on the oihcv luinJ, ihe lu ickwoik construction 
which was rcsojlcd to i»wiu" lo tlie scai-city of marble, gave rise 
to many rich ami peculiar devices iu the muuUlings, the framework 
of tUo windows, and- in other decorative parts of the building. Fig, 
625 gives an example of this. 
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In the Southern part of Italy the decoration of the facades and 
porches recalls the earlier Norman-Arabian method of ornamentation. 

§ 342. The Pointed style was also frequently and successfully 
applied to public palaces and hulls ; especially in Central Italy; Later 



PilAue PubU«o it SieOA. 


Romanesque elements were, however, .still blended with tlio pointed 
arch. The Flonmtine biuldiu^s of tbis dcscripliou form to a certain 
extent a sopanito class, and piodnce un imposing e fleet by their 
massiveness, as the Pulazzo Publico at Fluicnco and tliat at Sieua 
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S t\V^. The VcactiaD palaces fonn a class apart amongst build- 
ings constructed in the Italian Gothic style. In these palaces the 
rndics of tlic windows and halls rest upon shafts and terminate in 
intricate, designs of open tracery work, os in the ease of the cele- 
brated Palace of the Doges (629 and 5S2). The arches have a wavy 
shape, which gives them an oriental appearance (Fig. 630). The 
enrichments, moreover, display, as they tisnally do in Italy, 
aaotlicr mode of treatment to tliat which prevails elsewhere in the 
Gothic style, aud which has been described iu section 298. Fig. 581 
gives an e.KampIc of this by means of one of the capitals in Fig. 529 
on an enlarged scale. In private palaces the disposition of the 
facade was settled and determinate. They were divided into three 
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parU, the middle one of wliicft was always takon up hy the above- 
mentioned traceried arcades, which were repeated in Iho various 
Pig. 580. Pig. 031. 
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storeys, and which corresponded with a large hall situated behind 
them and forming the pnncipal room of the building. In each of 
the side divisions were introduced windows placed pretty widely 
apart. The comers of the facades were marked by slender shafts 
twisted like cables. The mouldings and comice consisted merely of 
narrow hands, which generally rested on consoles (Fig. 533). 

§ 3i4. In Spain and Portugal tho horizontal line is a very 
prominent feature in buildings In tho Pointed style. The system 
peculiar to Gothic architecture is, however, more purely and conaist* 
ently carried out than in Italy, especially as regards the ground^plan, 
the disposition of piers and windows, and tho system of vaulting, 
Tho exterior, moreover, displays a more harmonious execution, that 
is to say, as far os tho heterogeneous elements which arc combined in 
it would allow, for German, Low Country, and French influences were 
all active, as well as those of tho native Moorish stylo. An imitation 
of the French system, with its splendid decorative treatment, is often 
met with, especially in the facades. 

In Spain the cathedrals at Burgos, Toledo, Leon, and Barcelona 
are the most importaixt sacred buildings, while in Portugal the 
Convent-church at Batalba is noteworthy. 

The buildings which were constructed after the beginning of the 
fifteenth century are eapoclally worthy of attention \ they display 
a highly decorative stylo of architecture, and unite the elements of 
the Pointed style with the forms of tho Renaissance. The oast end 
occasionally shows a deviation from the French models, and it 
terminated rectangularly instead of by a polygonal choir. Where 
this occurs the choir is placed at the west end of the nave, and 
in combination with the 6ve aisles and the series of chapels con* 
nccted with them, produces a fine effect. A dome risee over tho 
intersection of the transept and nave, as, for instance, in the cathe* 
drals at Seville and Salamanca, and in the Oonvent'Church of ‘Bilem 
in Portugal. 
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THE ATICIIITECTURE OF TEE RENAISSANCE. 

§ 345. The aeries of original atylos of orcliitccture closns» 
strictly speaking, with the various styles that have been described in 
the foregoing divisions of this work, for all the hew phases which 
have presented themselves in the domain ol architecture since the 
abandonment of the Gothic style arc more or less imitations of what 
previously existed, or, at the most, now combi tiations of elements 
which had already been employed. The manner of their rc- 
application exhibits, on the other hand, a decided change, and many 
forms which were unknown in earlier times were developed in con* 
sequence of this reapplication, especially in the later period of the 
Renaissance stylo. 

As early as the beginning of the fifteenth century, art com* 
inenced to take a new course of development, which, accom- 
panying the employment of the pointed arch during the latter part 
of the prevalence of the Gothic style, was speedily extended in all 
dircctiona 

The discovery of the productions of the ancients in statuary and 
punting, and tho study of these works of art which was thereby 
stimulated, as well as tbe renewed interest in classical literature 
which was contemporaneously aroused by the long-lncldcn stores of 
Greek and Latin MS5. being brought to light, as, for instniice. 
the work of Vitruvius on the architecture of the ancients, could not 
fail to bring Roman buildings into prominent notice, and to pre- 
dlwpose the public mind io favour of the classic stylos. Science, 
moreover in accordance with the spirit of the age, began, like art, to 
be classical rather than romantic. 

A new system was consequently developed, during the first stages 
of which, namely, tlio Transition period, the elemcuU of Roman 
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architecture came ^aio into use, although the forms which belong 
to the Later Romanesque period, as, for instance, the division of the 
window-arches bj mulHons, were not entirely abandoned. 

§ 346. This now style of architecture, which is known by the 
distinctive name of the Renaissance, that is to say, tlic new bitth of 
Roman architecture, first sprang into existence in Italy as early as 
the beginning of the fifteenth century. It reached its zenith in that 
country in the course of the same century, and at the beginning oi 
the following became a model for all olber countries, in which, how- 
ever, the Gothic style prevailed for some time longer, and maiutained 
its ground against the encroachments of its rival. In Italy, on the 
other hand, the Pointed style was abandoned, except in isolated 
instances, and notably in Lombardy. The style whiclj was thus 
introduced into the countries north of the Alps was consequently 
accepted there os one which was already developed, and the build- 
ings constructed in it were more imitations of the Italian ; moreover, 
after it was introduced, it underwent uo furtlier change or develop- 
ment, and on that account was designated, especially in Germany, 
as the Italian stylo. It will therefore be sufficient to dcacribc its 
phases and chavaclcri.Ktics as they appear in Italian buildings. 

The same reasons which militated against the development of 
the Gothic style in Italy were instrumental in occa-sioning tho 
rc.'iJy and definite acceptance in that country of the forms of ancient 
architecture. Tlic large number of monuments of classical anti- 
ijuity existing in Italy must have been favourable to tho change, 
particul.M'ly as their influence had remained effective during tho 
whole period of the Middle Ages. 

§ 347. At the early epoch of its existence the new style of 
architecture di.^iplays not so much on alteration in the armngement 
of the spaces and of the main features of the buildings, as in the 
system of ornamentation and in tho aspect of the profiles. The ob- 
ject and construction of the buildings of the period in question were 
very different from the colossal monuments of ancient Rome, which 
wore now to serve as an example, and cousc<iucntly the model was 
mainly copied in the decorative details, principally in tlic columnar 
orders with their various entablatures. It is owing to tliis cause 
that the facades appear to a certain degree to be merely appendages 
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to the main building. Architects, moreover, could not at once 
abandon the customary freedom of conception which had been 
permissible in the Romanesque style, nor subject their imagination 
to the strict rules of Roman architecture by suixendering all 
endeavours to attain picturesque effects. Roman architecture was 
consequently not at first a model which secured that slavish 
obedience which became its prerogative in later times. At the 
outset, moi^over, the essential character of Roman architecture was 
not fully understood, as far as material and construction are con- 
cerned. It was consequently only in the case of buildings which did 
not require a total abandonment of the prevalent style that Roman 
architecture was at first eroployotl. 

In accordance with tho tendency of the age, eccIcMastical archi- 


tecture, which had assumed such prominence during the prevalence 
of the Bysantine, Romanesque, and Gothic styles, was now thrown 
into the background, whilst the atylc of the Renaissance was brought 
to tho front in the construction of castles and palaces. Tlic varieties 
that occur in tho style of the Renaissance arc llmrcforo not to ho 
considered, as in the case of the previous styles, os the roMiU of lime 
and national peculiarity, but rather as the ofTccU of individual and 

assumptive personal conceptions. 

The first period of ibis nmdern stylo of architocluve is also iU 
brighUat one. The fa^e of iho Certosa at Pavia (Fig. 534) may 
be cited as the most notable instance. Tins was begun by Ambrogio 
Borgognonc in 1473, and is very rich in sculptuic ; but tho rest of 
the building, with the exception of the dome, which is also Renais- 


sance, belongs still to the Gothic period. 

Puring the early period the endeavour was maintained to adapt 
classical forms with moro or loss freedom to moilcrn buildings, 
whilst later, that is in tho sixteenth century, a scheme based on 
ancient archiUcture was universally picscriptivo. Two distinct 
styles belong to this first period, each possessing its especial 
peculiarities. These aio : The Early Florentine and Early Vonetian 
Renaissance styles. 

In the Roman Renaissance llie system of the second period, 


which confines itself more closely to classical cleracnU, is more pre- 
valent, This Roman Renaissaoce was subsequently most widely 
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extended, and was introduced into Venice, and to a less degree into 
Florence, 

Pis. S34. 


View a iwrtiMi of tli« Certoca at Pavia. 


Tlic ihvon(ion of printing exercised a considerable influence on 
the development of this second system. The works of Vitruvius 
were translated into Italian and printed in 1521, and were soon 
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^xtenBively circulated. Owing to the tendency and predilection for 
classical antiquity which were then beginning to be displayed, as 
well as to the scanty knowledge of Roman architecture which the 
world then possessed, it is not to be wondered at that these works 
soon came to be viewed as an authority. But although tlje writings 
of Vitruvius, and laws of architecture based on the clas.sical monu- 
xnents themselves, were considered as authoritative, still the tradi- 
tional forms were employed in a new spirit and iu a new manner. 
A striving for the picturesque is perceptible amidst the massiveness 
of the new style. At first this tendency was confined within discreet 
bounds, but after the first twenty years of the sixteenth century it 
\\M extended to an undue degree. 

§ 348. The Pilti palace, which was constructed by Brunel- 
leschi. may be considered as the lasting type of the Florentine 
Renaissance style, at least as far as the architecture of palaces is 
concerned. These palaces (as is shown by Figs. 537 and 538) are 
constructed in rustic-work, that is to say. of largo block.s of stouo 
with broad joints, of which, during the early period, only the 
splayed or rou tided bods and joints were dressed, but at a latci 
epoch these ashlar-blocks were more elegantly treated, and rustica- 


tion was of .more frequent occurrence. The pjtt, 631 

effect of this bulky rustic- work is con- ] 

siderably heightened by its advancing i^BMBgBs jgBgSS i ' 
prominently before the line of the facade ; ; 

indeed this projection is often to the extent ^ 

of from a half to a whole foot. Tho ( 

fa 9 ade, which thus obtains an appearance 
of great solidity (Fig. 536), is tor ruinated J-^**^*** ^ 

by a very massive and widely projecting cornice supported by 
consoles, and is pierced by windows with .so mi ‘circular hcad.s and 
deeply-moulded architraves. Tho windows constitute a space which, 


being kept plain, forms a pleading contrast with the heavy appear- 
ance of the whole facade, and a far from unharmouious effect being 
thereby produced, the building nee ms to be reUeved and animated. 
The windows are divided by a small shaft into two halves after the 
medieval fashion, and these arc both spanned by a scmicirclo over 


the impost of the urcU of the whole window. Bet ween these t^^y 
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email semicircles and the main arch of the window there is generally 
inserted a circle, at the sides of which arc formed small triangular 
panels, which are sometimes pierced with traceiy work, or occupied 
with an enrichment of foliage, whilst at others the panels are left 
nearly plain. 

An expression of great massiveness is the main characteristic of 
this Florentine style, which was principally applied in the architec- 
ture of the palaces. The forms which were borrowed from tho 
Bomau columnar constmetion do not in this style, as they do moro 
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or le«s in the other stylos of the Renaissance, constitute a pseudo- 
architecture. 1'hc massiveness, however, of tho Florentine palaces 
conveys rather tho notion of a fortress than of the mansion of a 
woaltliy noVdoman, and this impression is increased by the smallness 
of the windows in comparison with the rest of the building. This is 
especially the case w'ith those facades which are entirely constructed 
of considerably projecting ashlar of irregular $i;:e,and to a less degree 
ill the case of those the lowest storey of which alone displays these 
largo undressed blocks (Fig. 5.37). 

Thosc palaces which, like the back of the Stro 22 i Palace (Fig. 
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o38), are constructed of dressed blocks with a less <h cidtd projection, 
present a more elegant appearance. 

Pi€. 537. 
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§ S49, Tb© Florentine palaces which have ju^t been alluded to 
are, generally speaking, less suitable than all uthev vaviclics «jf ti*e 
Renaissance stylo for reproduction and imitation in thv mau.^iun.s aud 
dwelling-houses of our aristocracy and citizens. At any rate im- 
portant modifications would have to be carried out, such as a ton iu^' 
down of the too prominent masonry blocks, uuJ the total a\\>idance of 

Fis- 
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that roughness which must ijcccssarily onsuo from tlio employment 
of blocks of imociual size and arrangctl after an irregular fasliion. 

There exist, however, a few Florentine palaces of a smaller t\ pe. 
which externally present a more habitable appearance, lu thcsi* 
niatic-work is not tlie oU-importont feature, but it is only employed 
for the quoins of the facade, though it sometimes extends to the 
whole of the ground-floor The roof, whicli prijects very coUMdor- 
ably, and shows the wooden construction, is not in accordance ^v»th 
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the rest of the architectural features of the facade, rtor is it supported 
hy a strODg enough comice. Sometimes the upper storey forms an 
open arcade, os in Fig. 539. The figures and embellishments in 
sgraffitto ^hich are introduced in this facade are not a necessary 
feature in these Florentine palaces. This method of ornamentation 
is also met with in exceptional instances in some of the Roman 
palaces. 

The creations of Alberti form a class apart in Florentine palace 

Pic. 540 . 



Pari of tbo of tbo RaoolUi PiiImo at PIot«am. 


architecture, for they do not display the peculiarities of the Floren- 
tine style which have just been montioned, but rather accommodating 
the forms of the antique to more modem requirements, they pointed 
out the road which was followed by the Roman Renaissance style, 
especially at the commencement of the sixteenth century. As will 
be seen from Fig. 540, these buildings are. to a certain extent, free 
from medice^al sympathies, and approach move closely to the clasrical 
models. 

§ 3oO. The simplicity of the Florentine palace-architecture is 
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also displayed in the design of the vestibulea, which consists either of 
a narrow passage covered with a vault and leading up to the stair- 
case, or at the most of a gateway. Sometimes this defect is lessoned 
by a small court being attached to the vestibule, as, for instance, in 
the case of the Gondi Palace, which was constructed by San Gallo. 

During the early period of the Florentine Renaissance the simple 

Fifi. 541* 


Vendjutoift PftUc» %\ Yooieo, by Piott® Uabardo. 
basilica shape was gonorally chosen for churches, and the churcl 
San Lorenzo and San Spirito were constructed m this sty o y 
Brunelleschi; but subsequently, os elsewhere m Itoy, tie • 
vaulted forms, after the model of St. Peter's, in conjunction with tno 
domical construction, were universally employed, e\en la I e case 


•m all eh urcUes. 

§ 351. The Venetian Renaissance style first ^ ’ 

once towards the end of the fifteenth century, and flounsUed i • 
close of the sixteenth. This style, like the Florciiiu'w 
various shades of difference, and is principally icmar a u lu e 



Facade of tUe Scuola di San Marco at Veoico ; oov a Doapital. 

mnsaivcDCss, and strike tljc beholder as severe and gloomy, th© 
Venetian palaces, on the other liand, offer a striking contrast to the 
same by the elegance and richness of their architecture. 

tij 3o2. A certain originality and freedom of invention is per- 
ceptible in the buildings of the early period of the Venetian Renais- 
sauco style ; the old style is happily blended with the new, which 
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tion with the architecture of palaces. The af range ment remains 
similar to the ancient Venetian system, as far as regards the internal 
distribution of spaces and the division of the fat^ade into main groups, 
whilst the individual details, as, for instance, the columns and arches, 
are constructed in accordance with the Roman system. Whilst the 
Florentine palaces present an imposing appearance by their simple 

Fig. S 4 X 
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during this first stage is still imbued with Romacc^que conceptions 
(Fig. 541). 

A. method of decoration is peculiar to these InuMinge vrhicli 
appeal's to have been borros^ed from Byzantine models. Fine marbles 
of various colours, of which red porphyry an<l grecu serpentine aro 
the most frequent, are inscxled in circular and angular panel* ami 
borderings, and form a sort of mosaic-work. This style of ornamenta. 
tion is employed both in elm relies and palacc.s, an«l gives a peculiarly 

Kj?. fJr. 



UtimADi PaLvc V«i»kc, l-y Sa# Miclicfe. 

rich an d elegant appearance to th o fa^;a dcs. A n ot 1 1 c r pecu 1 1 a 1 1 ty " h I 
was borrowed from the By/Aiuine stylo consists in tlii* einpUnun^tit 
of ecmi-circular gables, both in churches, as in llie case the Santa 
Maria dei Miracoli, and also in puhlic palaces, vi which Iho ScuoJa . i 

San Marco is a brilliant example (big. 542). 

A beautifully picturesque effect Is often proiUucd m \ euotiau 
palaces by their effective compositioD, sec higs. *>41 and 

§ 353. In the first or transitiou stage of the ucw ^tylc, i la o 
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say, at tha of tho fifteenth and beginning of the BixteentU cen* 
turies, tho product ions of Pietro and Alartino Lombardo are especially 
noteworthy (seo Figs. 541 and 342). A more determined imitation 
of Roman arcliitecturo is subsequently perceptible in the productions 
of San iliehelo during tho first half of tho sixteenth century. The 
oonooptions of this architect had a considerable infiuence on his con- 
temporaries and successors, and display a certain independence and 
originality (Fig. 543). Next in order are tho productions of Jacopo 
Tat ti, or Sansovino, who was born in 1470, and died in 1570, This 
aroliiioot was oduoated in the Florcntino school, and afterwards pro- 
coodod to Romo; his maslerpioces are less powerful and imposing, 
but on tho other hand are moro graceful, and display moro richly 
Uovolopccl details than those of San Miohole (see Fig. 544). In these 
buildings, as well as in the Vend ram in Palace by Pietro Lombardo, 
winch belongs to tho first period, the different storeys of the facade 
arc ornamented by ordow of half or threc-quartor columns, which are 
placed at tho sides of tho openings, which themselves have semi- 
circular hea<U, and tho fo^ado is consequently loss stiff and heavy 
than it appears in instances where Roman architecture was moro 
Hlriotly and decisively employed. 

g 354, Auolhor modification of tho stylo which conformed more 
closely to tho Roman models and to the precepts of Vitruvius than 
tho arcliitecturo which has been mentioned in tho preceding para- 
graph, was shortly aftorwanls introduced by Palladio. It is conse- 
quently only in a local point of view that it can bo dosignatod as 
Venetian, because ns rogai^ds style it falls under tho category of the 
Roman Renaissance. Palladio, who became the special champion of 
this stylo of architecture, was bom at Viconza in 1518, and died in 
1380. Ho wa5 undoubtedly a man of great talent, and. after Michel- 
Angelo, exorcised, perhaps, more infiuence than anyone else on 
architecture. Still the introduction of great confusion of ideas is 
attributable to this architect, for ho adorned buildings of every kind 
and of most varied purposes an<l arrangement with classical temple 
portals, without taking into consideration their object or the require- 
ments of the building a.s a whole, so that the order wa.s frequently 
carried up through several storeys without any refei*enco to its 
arrangement. But although these reproductions of columns and the 
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employment of pilasters were meaningless in themselves, they served, 
in a merely decorative point of view, to give a striking appearance to 
the buildings {Fig. 

Fis. A 4 5. 



Palace at Vic4nsa, F:Ula<lio. 


The lower storey of palaces built by Palladio, the greater part of 
which ajc at Vicenza, is generally of rustic work, whilst the upper 
storeys liave pilasters or a colonnade ; occasionally, however, pilasters 
or arcades are introduced on the ground-floor (Tig. 546). 

More than one cause served to render the compositions of Palladio 
80 celebrated. He possessed an especial felicity in the arrangement 
of his ground'plans. particularly in instances where he had an un- 
limited space at his disposal. His command, moreover, of good 
proportion, rendered his combinations of civic and sacred buildings 
most pleasing to the eye; whilst the columnar arrangement of his 
entrances convoyed ar agrocable, and at the same time, dignified 
impression (Figs. 547 and 548). Consequently the works of PaUadio, 
although often composed of licteroge neons elements, remained for a 
long period the model for an entire style ; and even in the eighteenth 
century, when the total deterioration of architecture, as exemplified 
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in what ia called by the Germans the Zopf-und-Pcrrucken Styl ” 
(pigtail and periwig style), led architects a^ain in the direction of 
the classical, the dcsi/;ns of Palladio became anew a subject of study. 
Even in the present day tlioy arc often immclerately praised by 

Pis. 54C. 



Half of Ihc K«aac of » Paloeo at Vkc»«. 


those who are not really convcvsaot with the pnuciplcs an<l 
laents of art, and who arc ignorant of the history of tlic ovc op 


of architecture. -• . 

Tho most noteworthy of tUe successors of Pall-ho at Vemce wore 
Scamoz 2 i, and Longhena, the architect of the Della Salute clunch 


(Fig. 549). 

Some of the churches of this style retain 
the Greek cross with barrel-wltiogs and a 
four pillars or picra Others, again, have 


the Byzantine system of 
central dome renting on 
the form of the basilica. 



St. Vciiicc, \>y 
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bat witb a system of vaulting of tlicir own, which produces a beautiful 
effect. This system consists of a series of largo domes in the nave, 
and of smaller domes in the alsle.s, all resting on pierced masses of 
masonry with barreUvau Kings connected with then], as, for instance, 
San Salvatore. 

Fig. 549. 



TUc Delia Salute Cliuf^U udJ Cuit«*ta 

§ 355. Owing to the rarity and expcnsivcncss of free-stonc in 
Upper Italy, on arcbitectural style in brick was developed siUc-by- 
side with that which has just been touched upon. This rnatcnol 
bad already been cmploye<l in the foregoing period for clmrclics, 
and it now cam© into ficHueut uso in the constructioji of the palaces. 
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arbitraiy deviation was considered permissible, without the rules in 
(question being totally abandoned. A dry method of treatment is the 
result, which contrasts unfavourably with the freer and more poetic 
transition period from the Romanesque to the Classical style. 

At the period of the earliest development of the Roman Remus* 
sance, free treatment, after the Romanesque method, is exhibited in 
a much less degree than in the Florentine and Venetian styles ; but 
on the other hand the Roman Renaissance was from the commence* 
ment much more correct as regards its conformity to the ideas of 
ancient Roman architecture. 

§ 357. The productions of Bramantc himself, who was the first 
Roman architect of note, display two different tendencies, of which 

Pi(. 5Sl. 


Pait of ibe FafaOo of tho C.iBvcl(cria .*it Rotuc. 

the earlier, having its origin in Upper Italy, exhibits more originality 
together with Romanesque proclivities, as for instance the Choir of 
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the Church of S. hUria delle Grazie at Milan ; whilst the later is 
more strictly in conformity with the antique; a result which was 
brought about by the architect’s study of ancient Roman monuments. 


Fiff. 662 . 



Utnud r«lftee st Roms. 


The mo.t remark..blc production, of Braman o ° 

CancoUcria P.lacc (Fig. 651). «itb tbc CbxucU of ^ " 

Damaso contained within it. precinct., the Craud ^ ° 

Torlonia (Fig. 652 and Fig. 653 with deU.U of the aimc), a..d t c Court 

of the VatiLn, with tl.c colebratcl Logpe, decorated by Uap!..-u.d. 
01 tne vaiK^u, Peter’s, wb eh was aftcrwar.ls 

Bramante also drew the plan of 

aubjeeted to so many aUcrationa Accoramg " , q ^ 

the church wo. to have been constructed m the fo.m Greek 

cross, with each of tho four ends terminat.ug ... a 
,Uh a central dome. In / ^ 

of other struetuL which are remarkable for the.r 8--*“ 

want of nower in details is one of the most conspicuous of Bra.nanto s 

failings, and this of course is more noticeable in bis later produot.ons, 
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Uotaila oi Pi;< S$2 90 oa 
cnIftrgcJ Male. 


when ancieDt Rocoan models wore his 
study, than in bis earlier worka 

§ 358. The pupils of Bramante 
and other reno^vned architects pur* 
sued the path which he had marked 
out ; as, for example, Balthasar Peruszi 
(1481 to 1536, Fig. 554) j as the 
principal of his works may be men- 
tioned the Famesina at Komc : Ant. 
di Sangallo of Florence (died 1546), 
whose principal work is the Forncso 
Palace at Rome (see Fig. 555, and 
parts of the samo on an enlarged scale 
in Figs. 55G, 557, 558). The third 
store V of this palace is, however, the 
work of Michel-Angelo. The Farnoso 
Palace forms to a certain extent the 
type of a distinct class in the archi- 
tecture of Roman palaces, and iU chief 
characteristic is, that the facades are 
not divided by any orders of columns or 
pilasters, as for instance in Fig. 554 > 
but the same effect and impression are 
produced by the architraves, cornices, 
and plinths of the windows, which in- 
variably have rectilineal terroinatioos, 


as well an the doors, and also by the string-courses which divide tho 
storeys, and by a far-projecting comice : at the same time especial 
consideration is devoted to the effect of good proportiona Orna- 
ments arc but sparingly introduced ; whilst, on the other hand, the 


corners aro generally marked by rustications. 

Those palaces convey the impression of solidity without cumber- 
somcness, of richness without luxury, and above all, of simplicity in 


conjunction with dignity. 

In the constructions of Bramante’s nephew and pupil, the cele- 
brated painter, Raphael Sanzio (1483 to 1520), there is perceptible a 
certain tendency towards picturesque effect and attention to detail ; 
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Fajtic^ PftUcc ai Home. 


this is evidenced in tlic palaces built by him at Home, and especially 
in those at Florence: but this tendency is displayed with inoro 
freedom in the works of Raphael’s pupil, GiuHo Romano (l-litSJ to 
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1546), wlio, amongst other works, was the architect of the Villa 
Madama at Rome, and the Palace Del Te at Mantua. 


Fig. 550. 


Pig. 5S7. 



Conics of Fig. 656 on na 
•nlargedMAla 


F^. 569. 


Wjn<io» of tbo U|«er Storey of tho 
Pa;*d« of the Foneae Pelaco 

in Fig. 656. 

§ 359. Another school, which 
displays a sUU stricter imita- 
tion of classical forms than that 
of which Bramanto was the 
founder, was represented and 
advocated by Giacomo Barozzio, 
who is known under the name of 
Vignola (1507 to 157S), This 
architect, by his works and his 
teaching, exercised very great 


rortion oC Pig. 555 on an enUrgeJ influence ou bis contemporanes 
scole. 
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and successors, an<l the effect of his example is. Ilk© Palladio^s, to be 
traced not only in the architectwral bias of his own times, but also 
in the course of the eighteenth century. This result was principally 
brought about by means of his book on the five columnar orders of 


Pic. 559. 



CajUe ol Caprawla. tctwo Uoao ViUrb®, by Vifttol*. 


antiquity, and this treatise l.M been regarded as an auU.orily down 
to the laust times. His most noteworthy eonstrucl.on .s the Castle 

of Caprarola, between Romo and Viterbo (Fig. 5.)£)>. 

S 360 The third school was developed contemporaneously w.th 
the above by Micbel-Angelo Buonarotti (147* to 1304) Tins groat 
genius had extraordinary and excessive views, ami couUl not conse- 
quently accommodate himself without rc.servat.on, as h.s oontempo- 
Lies did. to the principles and rules winch had already found 
universal acceptation. His manner, therefore, of treating arclutec- 
tural forms savoured of arbitrarino.ss rather than of conformity with 
constructive and testbotic principles, and aimed more at picturesque- 

ness of effect than at strictness of style. 

Michel-Angclo assumed such a considerable and prominent posi- 
tion by his genius and authority, that his example necessarily cnta. cd 
imitation and produced effects on subsequent times. \\ hen his 
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ddvifttio&s were mcnierate, they were considered by his imitators 
merely as marks of the originality of his wonderful talent, and by 
this means proved stepping-stones to the degeneration which marked 
the ensuing period of the Roccoco stylo. Amongst his architectural 
works, the design of the Capitol at Rome, with iU wings (Fig. 5C0), 
may be considered as the most pleasing, whilst as a testimony to his 
lofty genius the mighty and glorious dome of Si. Peter's at Romo 
(Figs. 561 and 502), which has no rival in the world, must he 
adduced as a striking instance, This dome was only completed after 
Michel- Angelo's death. Both os regards its colossal dimension.'*, as 
well as its beautiful proportions and lines, it produce^ hotli internally 
and externally, a most wonderful impression. It should be remarked 
that Miehel-Angelo, like Bramante before him, scdeclcd the form of 
the Greek cross for his church, and planned the dome accordingly, 
and that the nave, which is by Carlo Mad or no, is, both externally 
and internally, pi-cjudicial to the effect of the <lomc (see Fig. 5C3). 

§ 361. Though the individual productions of the above- 
mentioned architects naturally differed from each otlier, yet the 
palaces of the Roman Renaissance have this iu common, tlial they 
all convey the impression of marked dignity and of size in conjunction 
with simplicity. Th,o most important of the causes that conduce to 
this result arc tlio proportions and large dimensions. Tlic inmildmgs 
and other architectural detakU arc clearly defined, but not so promi- 
nent as in the Florentine palaces, ond for the most pari ir.accd upon 
purely classical Roman principles. This remark is applicable to the 
earlier period of the Renaissance, for in tlxc hvlcr period the bent, 
broken, and twisted forms which occur, especially in the jambs of win- 
dows and their pediments, differ entirely from those of anticjuity. 
But the palaces which belong to the good period of the 
sance are, in faxjt, isolated axamplcs, as tho abovc-inontionod buv - 
ings by Bramante, Balthazar Peruzzi, and some othei-s. Tho 
Fameso Paloco, by Antonio Saogallo, which is tho most imposing in 
Rome, must be considered as a solitary exception to this rule. I his 
palace would represent the Roman palatial style i n the most complete 
manner were it not for tho fact that tho tliivd storey, wl.icli was 
designed by Michel-Augelo, detracts so greatly from the facade by 
its windows, which are in the Roccoco style, and do not at all suit 
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tbe others^ that the hannonicus unity of the whole is seiioualy 
impaired. The desire of novelty, and the abandonment of traditional 



5ei. 


Back Vi«ir of St. PeUrV, Roid& 


laws, have, in this instance, clearly given rise to a fault Not only is it 
open to ceiisuic iliat the somi -circular heads to some of the windows 
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lack uiiiformity with the rcsst of the build iog» in which horizontal lines 
are predomiuant. but even the treatment of their architravee, &c., ik 


Pie- &v:. 


SecUen of llic Dmuu of St. PclcrV, IUmih*. 

very ill-judg«l, mainly owing to tl.e fact that Uirough a .Icficicncy 
in height the arches of the windows have been carried up to the hori- 
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zoDtal lioe of the pediments, and that consequently the horizontal archi- 
trave and frieze of the window entablature bad to be abandoned (see 
Fig. 658). The worst of the characteristic mistakes of the decadence 
of ancient Roman architecture are, moreover, here introduced anew, 

namely, the intro- 
ductioD of cobimns 



Qroo&d'plsB St. Peter 't, SMiia 


which do not rest 
on the ground, but 
which arc supported 
by brackets, and 
which support ar- 
chitraves with a pro- 
file which coincides 
with that displayed 
by the debased pro- 
file of the decadence 
architecture. 

Fig. 564 presents 
a type of the ma- 
jority of the palaces 
of tho Roman Rc- 
naissanco stylo, at 
least 60 far as re- 
gards tho architec- 
tural features and 
their arrangement; 
for the most import- 
ant palaces in this 
style arc both more 
imposing by their 


great length, whilst at the same time they are less simple and less 


correct in their detaila 

The Roman palaces arc for the most part without any important 
sculptural accessories, and without ornamentation, unless exception 
be made as regards the decorated mouldings of the cornice, which is 
generally Corinthian ; such enrichmente are usually ovoli, dentils, 
and consoles. It is the very simplicity of the Roman palaces, in 
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conjuaction with their vast dimensions, which gives the impression 
of dignity. If this style is applied to our modem dwellings with 
their curtailed dimensions, more ornamentation is requisite than was 


Pig. M4. 



Vero*^ Pa1m« At ItoBtt. 


the case with the vast Roman palaces, for otherwise the impression 
would bo feeble and uninteresting as soon as the effect produced by 

the extent of the structure was wanting- 

§ 3C2. The vestibules are generally spacious, but still they do 
not produce the impression which is conveyed by a richer style of 
areWUeturo. A more pleasing effect miglit have been attained by 
the employment of columns where now heavy pilasters support tho 
vaults of tho vestibule. The arrangement, however, of the vesti 
bules and courts is can ied out with some view to picturesque effect : 
sometimes there are colonnades, while at others they are wanting ; 
niches with sUtues are introduced opposite the entrance ; whilst 
a fountain at the background of the first court, or still more offoc- 
tively at that of the second, U seldom wanting. Tho perspoetivo 
effect is naturally increased by those courts. It is rarely that 
the staircase is included in the first coup d’mif. it is usually placed 
at the side, and behind a gallery. The remaining space of tho 
ground-floor is generally taken up with stables and coacb-houses 
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aad other subordioato 
appliances The rooms 
which are used for 
ordinary or state pur* 
poses are on the first* 
floor, whilst the second* 
floor is appropriated to 
the same purpose, and 
between or below is 


I'Jan qC iIm Tarai*DorU Palace 
nt UcuoA. 


Fi;. sec. 



U«l! I be Fasade ef a PcJace at Qenea. 


the entre-sol, or mez- 
zanine, which gene* 
rally has windows of 
a square shape. 

§ 363. The build* 
ings of the sixteenth 
century at Oenoa form 
a distinct species of the 
Modem Roman style, 
mainly owing to tlie 
fact that tliey wero de- 
signed by one single 
artist, Galeozzo Alesso 
(1500—1572). They 
ore largo palaces, 
which bear an inde- 
pendent character and 
diflfer from those of 
other towns, especially 
in the arrangement of 
the interior. The un- 
even and circumscribed 
nature of the ground 
on which they are built 
is mainly conducive to 
this, and picturesque 
and imposing effects 
arc skilfully produced 
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by tho arrangement of the vestibuleg. halls, and steps (Fig. 565 ). 
In this respect the palaces of Genoa are unrivalled, for the Flo* 
ventine palaces, as well as the Venetian, 01*0 en 111*017 wanting in such 
vestibules. At Rome, on the other hand, where the palaces were 


Pig. 6S7. 



Pa^o ol tbo Tuni E>«ii€ ni Genoa. 


not restricted by want of ground, and where the vestibules and courts 
assume even larger dimensions than at Genoa, no such picturesquo 
effects of light and perspective are prwhiccd as, in the lattrv city, 
rise from the architecture itself, and from effects of per.spcclivo and 
light and shade. 

The purity of atyk. however, of the Oenocso polaccs .. not ao 
great as iu the Roman, particularly as regards the heavy .mgmeoful 
forms of details. This is shown by Figs. -'IGG and .'>(. 7 , a«nl tliore are 
other instances in which the faults are more marked tlia.i in tho 
palaces in question. The palaces of Genoa may. however, be faver- 
ably contrasted with tho Roman as regards heiglit ; for the ^omul- 
floor and the mezzanine are raised considerably, in order to gam more 
light and a better view from the main storey. Owing, owinei. to 
the extreme narrowness of the streets and the consequeut dilhcully 
in obUining a satUfactory point of view, the object is not obumod 

to the desired degree. ^ 

& 364 . Tho decoration of the interior of the buddings 
the Renaissance is also copied from ancient Roman .architecture. 
The rooms are either vaulted or have flat ceilings, but lu bot i 
cases they are adoroed with paintings after the manner of those 
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discovered in tbe Baths of Titus, as is shown in Fig. 56$, or hy 
panel- work, tbat is, sunken coffers with a regularly distributed en- 
richTuent (Fig. 569). These panels are themselves often adorned with 
historical or allegorical paintings, or with arabesques. Ornamented 

Fig. 568 


V&oli of tbe Flervoiine Palace io Boioe. 

panels were employed in large palaces for horizontal ceilings, as also in 
churches, though in the latter case they were more often applied to 
cupola vaultings, as notably in St. Peter*s (Fig. 569). 

Amongst other details, a type of composite capital is worthy of 
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notice, because it is of very frequent occurrence, witli but very 
slight mcdificatious (Figs. 570, 571. 57:^'. I>urin '4 the later jK-riod 
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of the Renaissackce style a very exteosive application of a kind of 
carved scutcheon was prevalent ; the ends were generally rolled up 
in imitation of parchment (Figs. 573 and 574). 

Pig. 570. Pig. 671. 
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Cn(pUtti of » PilosUr from Veolco. 
Fig. 672- 


CapiUl of ft FiltuUr from Ploroccc 
pie f.7X Fig. B7^. 
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Portion of A doeomtci) Filaater wiUi 
CapiUJ, in the Churcli ef 
Maria del Mimculi ut Yc&ico. 


Orn.MaontAtion pecuiinr to tUo Lnto 
Itonajisaanco 

§ 365. When the monuments of 
Roman antiquity became a subject of 
study at the commencement of the era 
of the Renaissance* the belief was 
entertained that the architecture of 
bygone days was to be invested with 
a now lease of life. But the or- 
ganism of the Classic style did not 
provide for every modern requirement, 
and for buildings of several storeys, 
the only types which were available 
were the Roman theatres and am- 
phitheatres, and the then existing 
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S«pti 2 onium of Severus : tbo temples he<l to Rerve es models for 
bells, ivbilet the triumphal arches were taken as copies for other 
public buildings, and for the interior vaults the baths were em^ 
ployed os a pattern. Consequently, the early Renaissance style 
bears an essentially decorative character, inasmuch as it employed 
the individual forms of ancient architecture after adapting them to 
the creations of modern times, not as constructive but rather as 
decorative elements, which, however, the Renaissance endeavoured 
to reproduce in a manner that was at the same time regular and 
noble. When the awakened perception of the beauties of Grecian 
and Roman buildings led to the resumption of the horizontal 
architrave instead of the pointed arch, the giotesquo treat- 
ment of the pointed, angulai*, and swelling foliage which was 
employed in the capitals and friezes of the Gothic stylo (see Figs. 
420, 421, 433, 435, 476), had to give place to tho acanthus leaf and 
other more graceful forms of ornament. When the gloomy spirit 
of the Middle Ages was forced to vanish before tho new zeal for 
classical studies and the delight which they occasioned, tho wliole 
appearance of buildings, in thoir totality ns well as in their details, 
seemed to bo brightened up, and to be imbued with that spirit of 
regeneration which permeated nt the same time through social life. 

§ 306. The above-mentioned development of the decorative 
element of the Renaissance style took place especially in interiors, 
and sculpture and painting, tho sister arts of architecture, woikiug 
harmoniously together, produced most cxcelJcut results. The walls 
and ceilings were covered with paintings, whilst a method of coloured 
decoration, which came into vogue in consequence of the excava- 
tion of tho Baths of Titus, was very genei-ally employed. This con- 
sisU of objects Uken from the vcgcUble kingdom blended m 
a fantastic manner with figures of men and animals, of masks, 
of vessels, of shields, and even of entire pictures ; and combined 
with the architectural details of the building, and in conjunction 
with statuary. The whole forms one of the most praiseworthy 
features of the Reuaissance, ami the celebrated Loggie of lUplmcl 
are instances of this mode of treatment (Fig* a7o). Ihc dccoiativo 
paintings of Raphael's pupil, Giulio Romano, and of many ot lor.*', 
Me likewise remarkable. The Gothic method of ornameiita- 
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tion with its mere 
combi natioDs of 
linos and perpetu- 
ally recurring bor- 
derings and panel- 
work seems tame 
and insipid beside 
the bright and 
graceful decoration 
of the Renaissance, 
in which such am- 
ple scope was al- 
lowed to the play 
of tho fancy. 

§ 367. Besides 
the walls and ceil- 
ings of the interior, 
tlie facades were 
frequently decora- 
ted with sculptured 
figures, and the 
flat spaces between 
the windows and 
mouldings under- 
went ornaroenta* 
tion. This took 
place either by a 
manner of painting 
called sgraffito, in 
which the undcr- 
coating was black, 
with a thin surfaco- 
coatingof white laid 
over it, and then the 
design or shading 
w'as engraved or 
scraped away down 
to theblack ground- 
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iDg ; or similar de« 
signs were executed in 
bes-relief, as is shown 
by Fig. 676, whilst 
Fig, 677 represents 
part of a facade paint- 
ed in sgraffito. 

§ 368. During the 
flourishiug period of 
the Renaissance, archi- 
tecture showed less 
hankering after mere 
richness of detail, and 
strove rather after no- 
ble simplicity : and 
this tendency was ex- 
hibited even in inte- 
riors, although in a 
modified degree. This 
fiourishing period last- 
ed scarcely fifty years, 
and occurred at tho 
middle of the six- 
teenth century, and 
during Its prevalence 
decoration was kept 
within due bounds, and 
in harmony with the 
principal forms. At 
the same time it can-' 
not bo denied that a 
certain architectural 
beauty, or at least a 
pleasant cfiect, was 
often produced in the 
later period of the 
Renaissance when the 
decoration was no 


Fig. 57C. 
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Vyg- 677. 



X'art «f A F;i(ndc pnmtcd io S^tGto at Iwmc. 


longer ao well regulated aud 
when the details were not m 
such strict accordance with the 
main object of the design. 

§ 369. Whilst the Floren* 
tine and the Venetian Renais* 
sance styles reTnaincd> with 
trifiiDg exceptions^ confined to 
their respective districts, the 
Roman Renaissance style, as 
well as the Rocccco style 
which succeeded it, extended 
over all Western Europe. The 
adoption of this style, how- 
over, took place later tlian in 
Italy itself, where the Pointed 
style hod never gained such a 
firm hold as in other coun- 
tries. The first influence upon 
the later developments of this 
stylo of the Italian orRcnais- 
lianco manner is perceptible 
in a return to horizontal lines 
with the flat and the semi- 
circular arch, particularly in 
secular buildings. 

This altered treatment of 
the Pointed style during the 
last period of its employment 
forms the only transition which 
took place to the Italian Re- 
naissance style. In Gcnnany, 
this latter is called simply 
the Italian stylo.** Tliero is, 
properly speaking, no transi- 
tion style, as in Italy; but 
the Renaissance style was at 
once accepted as a complete 
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and developed one, and adopted with the principles which prevailed 
in tho land of its birth. It is only in France, where it was introduced 
somewhat eai-lierthan elsewhere, that many buildings exhibit a free 
treatment with reminiscences of the Romanesque style. 

The alterations and modifications which the RonaUsance style 
underwent in Italy were carefully copied in the countries in which it 
prevailed. It was, moreover, precisely at the epoch of its greatest 
deterioration that this style waa most extensively employed in non* 
Italian countries. 

No characteristic national features and no local points of differ* 
once are therefore to be sought for in the buildings of tho various 
countries, except in those subtle shades of variety which owe their 
origin to the higher or lower ©sthetic development and artistic 
status of these countries. 

§ 370. The artistic influence of Italy came into operation in 
France sooner than in other European countries, for os early as tlio 
fifteenth century tho Renaissance style 'was introduced there by 
Italian arehitccU, ns, for instance, by Fra Ciocondo, wl.o was sum- 
moned thither by Louis XII. But at that epoch tho Flamboyant 
stylo was still in its vigour, and the buildings then erected could not 
extricate themselves from iu influence. The consccpicncQ was that 
n blending of the two styles temporarily prevailed, as, for 
in tho Chateau do Goillon, whicit waa built bolwoen the yearn 1502 
and 1510, part of the fagado of which is preserved in il>e court ^ tlio 
Ecole des Beaux-arts at Paris, as well a-s in the Chateau do Blois, 
which Louis XII. caused to be built, and which has lately been 
rostered by Duban. It was iu those country residences of the 
nobility, especially on the banks of the Loire, that this urchitoclural 
activity waa displayed during the earlier pci io<! of tho Bonaissancc ; 
amongst their number tUo Clialeau dc ChAinbord (Fig. 
most worthy of notice. The pilaslcrs and tho mouldings of tl.c 
Ronaisaance stylo were, it is true, somewhat rudely earned on , 
and ia tho earlier period were combined with cerlaia elemenu 
of the Flamboyant style. Highly ornamcnUl gables and dormer- 
windows, especially, were executed in the latter style. Bui mgs were 
contemporaneously coostructed entirely in the Flamboyant s y c, 
os, for insUnce, the Cathedral, tho PalaU de Justice, and the HUcl 




Tlic Italian Renaissance liatl, as has been shown, to struggle with 
tlio Flaiiibo3’ant style during the reign of Louis XII- It made, how- 
ever, decisive progi-ess under Francis I-, who summoned Serlio and 
other Italian architects from their uativc country (1515 — 1547\ and 
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Bourgthovoulde, all at Rouen, and the Hotel de Ville at Com* 

pi^gDc. 
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under his successor, Henry II. From that time forward tlje ancient 
columnar orders were universally substituted for tlje avcliitectural 
features which had hitherto jjievailed, »>, for iji^lauce, in the 
Hotel do Villc at Paris, which was built by Uonieuico Coiiana 
in lo33. It must, however, be remarked that tljc Iialiuu architects 
who were resident in France modified their .ideas, cou>ciously or 
unconsciously, to suit the French taste. A stylo was thei i bN' jirodticcd 
which may be called French or Italian, according ixs the proclisitii'S 
and influence of the one or the other nation pred«»miuati'd. After 
the period of Philibert Delorme, who completed the c1»:i)k 1 of the 
Chateau d’Anct in the Renaissance stylo in the yiav l } tl.o 
Gothic style was, as a rule, abandoned, in spite (d the op|)o>ilion uf 
many French architects, who struggled against the fun-ign style of 
architecture at Beauvais as late as loo'>. At the sJinio time the 
general arrangement of the Gothic churches was retained, and it was 
only the Renaissance system of dccoialion which was suhstitutcil U‘V 


S«cl) 0 n o£ U»© ua»«r Fa^»Jc i4 tb« Lcu'iv* 


the Gothic : the ground-plan, the proportions, and the >vhole struc- 
ture with its flying bultr<>sse3, pinnacles, cUr.t<‘rc‘d roluniii'^. <leep!y 
Tecessed portals, etc., is borrowed from the poiutcd style, and it ns.u? 
only in the details and iu the oroumeuUtiou that the Keuaiaaunco 
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wa.s followed. The Cliuieli of 8t. EustAclje at Paris and the ClitircU 
at GUors ai*c instances of this architcctuial plja>o. 

The three prominent architects, Pierre Lescot (1510-1578), wIjo 
designed the celebrated Western Facade of the Louvre (Fig. .570 
and 480, a portion of the same on a larger scale), Philibert Lelurme 
and jean Buillant, who was the architect of the earlier portions of 
the Tuileries (Fig- 381), and of the ClnUeau d’Eco^Jon. excrWiI Mich 
an influence over the architecture of their native country that the 


riff. 6 $ 1 . 



r*rt of tlie oWc»l F*^-0c of Tuikrio*. 


Italian Renaianance Stylo b(.‘camc then cv for ward tin* ined-aniiKuit 
one in France- The abovc-mcnlioiuHl cliatoau gradually a^«nmod a 
typical character. The facade of the Louvr.‘ is however, rs.crjt lally 
French in contradiction to Italian, and tliU i.^ e-*|H‘Cially noticoabU- m 
the ornamentation. Jean Conjoii and Paul Ponoc executcil tor t us 
fa 9 ade the best sculptures which inurkcnl the Uouai^^sanco in fra:o.-. 
Under these joint influences an elevation was pro^luccd m which 1 ich- 
ness is perceptible without excess, and symmvlvy is altainod m itliout 
stiffness; in fact, a design in wind, aesthetic lows arc fully considered, 
and the details harmoihou.sly, if not magnificently, oxecutod. Al- 
though the Frouch architects wlio flouushed in the rvign <'f i.uuis 
I. inclined towards the Italian style of the tiltecotli and sixteenth 
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centuries^ and especially to that of Bramante, yet they succeeded in 
imparting a peculiar grace to that style, as it was developed in 
France, which nevertheless vanished towards the end of the sis- 
teenth century. At the same time, however, it must be admitted 
that the French Renaissance Style cannot for a moment be com* 
pared with the Italian during its palmy period, either as regards 
purity or novelty of design. 

§ Z7l. Little by little a method of ornamentation was intro* 
duced by successive decorators and architects, which was eminently 
suited to the French taste. Androuet Du Cerceau and * Jean 
Lopautre arc especially noticeable as representatives of this school of 
cmboUisliment The sumptuous Apollo Gallery in the louvre is a 
characteristic example of the productions of the latter. Fig. 682 
exhibits a portion of the system of decoration which pervades the 
whole gallery. 

Du Cerceau, wlio flourished during the reign of Henry IV., con- 
nected the block of buildings which belonged to the Louvre, and 
had been constructed under Catherine dei Medici, by a gallery with 
the Tuilorics <Fig 583). This architect abandoned the characteristic 
feature of the French Renaissance, which had previuled hitherto, 
namely, of giving its peculiar columnar order to each storey, and as- 
similated his designs to those of the late Roman Renaissance, in 
which a striking effect was produced at the expense of truth by con- 
tinuous columns and pilastei's extending over several storeys and 
rows of windows. 

Although Du Cerceau was obliged to leave Franco in the year 1604, 
the impulse which ho liad given in the direction of the above-men- 
tioned manner led to its being generally adopted. The new buildings 
were more coiTect, but less picturesque than those built during the ear- 
lier period of the French Renaissance, and a certain insipidity seems 
to characterize the various structures erected during the reigns of 
Homy IV., and especially Louis XIII. As is shown by Fig 684, a 
conjbination of free-stone and brick was resorted to in such a way 
that the former was employed for the mouldings, and for the quoins 
and dressings of the doors and windows, whilst brick was used for the 
spaces between. In the case of the windows the free -stone introduced 
assumed the form of quoina If ornamentation had been previously 
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excessive, it dow retired into the back^ound, and was only employed 
in moderation ; and the method of Us treatment began to be dis* 
tinguished from that of the former period. The forms of the details 
above all began to lose in purity : rustications were inappropriately io- 
tixduccd in the walls and columns, and the roofs were made high and 
stoop, which gave the rest of the building a heavy and squat 
appearance*, whilst the ntimcrous turret-shaped chimneys, which were 



Tbc i’.i> tuuu aud jMCt ol (Ue ii<illcrv A tlM} Louvre, Wloro Iko mooerQ res^onytrucliuD 

of tbo Faf aUc. 


1 1 ('CO SR it at Oil by those high roofs, formcKl a peculiar feature in the con- 
st ruction. Tlic Roccocu, or Baroque Stylo, w liich forms the subject of 
tlu* next cliaptcr, was beginning at the same time to exert its influence. 
C'oiumenciiig from the second half of the seven teen tli century, this 
now arcintoctural deviation became prevalent iu all civilized countries, 
owing to tjio splendour and influence of the Frencli power and man- 
ners, ami the influence of Italian art was consequently paralyzed. 
Fig. oSa gives a characteristic example of the Fi'onch arcliitecturc of 
this period of the Later Renaissance, showing the peculiarities which 
have been described above. 






idencies of the R<'uais^ance 
jjeventcenth ceutury, and the 
ion of taste, the di*geucratiun 


which had set in enntinapd to increase willi tiino, as may be 
gathered from the various buildings of the ivigi. ol Louis XI\. 
The natural laws of architecture were more aud more ..cgkclod, and 
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replaced by certain conventional rules for the application of the Koman 
columnar orders. Amidst all this desire for show, this magniBcenee 
and a great profusion of means, especially -of the popular column 
and pilaster arrangement in large dimensions, as, for instance, tho 
ovcr*p raised Colonnade of the Louvre, there is still a certain insipidity 
peculiar to the constructions of the period. In accordance with tho 
disposition of Louis XIV-, architecture was for tho future only to give 
expression to that proud pomp which characterized all the under- 
takings and the whole reign of tho Grand Monarque. 


11i« CLiUau dc BeavioeioiL 

TUc principal architectural activity of this period was displayed 
by Jules Ilardouiu I^Iansard, who M'as head architect to the king and 
the head of au influential school, as Lendtre at the same time was 
principal horticulturist. Mansard built the palaces of Versailles 
(1G47-170S), Marly, the Grand Trianon, as also tho Invalides at 
Paris (Fig. 5bU). 



THE ARCHITECTURE OR THE REXAlSSANCE. 


The ioteroal system of decoration which hsA been brought in by 
Lepautre was modified by Mansard and Berain. Mirrors were freely 
introduced in the embeW 

lishment of rooms, espe- ^*6* 

cially in connection with | 

the fii-e-places, and may be J 

said to have now become 
a distinctive feature in 

the decoration of inte* flBral 

countries began to he 
recogni^d. This result 

Frencli gardexjs ^ and 

were employed in their Xiie P"'** 

construction. , . t-» i 

O.* Ma,.sarU-s Joath a considerable alteration took place .« i reach 

architecture. An entirely new system of decoration arose f»|_ "*‘«- 
riors, which is often known under the designation Roccoco This is 
somewhat different fmm the Italian Roccoco style which will he 
descrihed in §8 379 and 380, and prol>orly belongs to that division o 
the work in which the Roccoco stylo U discussed, but it is mserted 
in this place in order to secure continuity, and to trace the whole 
course of the French Uenuissance without interrupUon. 

§ 372. It was priucipally the above-mentioned system of Roc- 
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COCO decoration and architectural detail which characterized the aichi« 
lecture of the time of liouis XV. ; it is* consequentlj^ sometimes 
desi^ated as the stylo of LouU XV. Fig. 587 gives a portion of an 
interior drawn in perspective, whilst Fig. 588 depicts the entire wall 
from which this portion is taken. 

Internal arrangement and decoration are the main characteristics 
0 * the style of this pericxl* and in this direction the best results were 


Pis. 6Sr. 
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princely castles and palaces, or. as tbe French call tbem,tlie“ Hotels’' 
of the aiistocracy. 

Dc Cotte mast also bo mentioned as well as Berain, as bis 
plans and builUmgs exercised considerable uifluence, and caused the 
princes of foreign countries to be Ucsirous to avail tl.emselves of l.is 
services. Inileed French artisU were in great request at this period 
in Europe, for Paris hail become the model which was thought 
worthy of imitation in other lands. 

Pi(. 5H. 



ut »Ukb givesa i.biU^u 


PecoratioM a tixiaJI SsilooA ia Oie PaUc** vt Vervullc 

oil a larg«r icak. 


T r^»uU XV, 5t reaction 
and caprice clis- 


55 873, Towards the end of 
set in, which was caused par 
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played ia the appllcatioa of this style, and partly by the tide agaia 
settiog ia tbe direction of the antique. This is evidenced by the 
Colonnades de la Place de Concorde, and by the Church ofSte. Qene* 
vi^ve, which wa.s begun by Soufflot in the year 1755, and eubse^ 

Fif. 969. 


Wcit FrosI of |ho Pftotbooa at Porij. 

q\iently vecoivcd tho name of the Pantheon (Fig. 589). From 
tlufii CO forth imitations of ancient buildings came into vogue, as they 
also did in otlier countries. As a counterpoise to the former license, 
a certain strictness and moderation In ornamentation was now 
resorted to, svhicli at last almost approached deficiency. Pcrcier set 
himsell the task of correcting this false step, and succeeded in again 
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Pi». 521>. 



rvi'tiou s}i tbc ^n9a*k ©f tUc *‘t Hear/ tUc \\ im; »u 

EviUelbcr^ Ostic, UX’1-1G07. 


placing til a art on 
& proper footing. 
HismtelligCDCO, liis 
capability anO lii.s 
k nowledge wero 
v.'iy considerable, 
aud in the year 
17D2 he opened a 
school, ^vhich must 
considered oa 
one of the most 
iiiHucntial that ever 
existed; for the 
most efficient and 
renowned architects 
of tlie whole of 
Europe who attain • 
v*X reputation Out* 
ing the first half of 
the present century 
liad there acquired 
I heir knowledge of 
their art. The 
founder of the 
scliool himself was 
considered as an 
iudisputablc autlio- 
rity both under the 
first Empire and in 
the days of the re- 
stored Bourbons ; 
and, in conjunction 
with Fontaine, he 
orocted structures 
in the Kornan style, 
amongst whicli may 
be mentioned the 
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Uadeleioe, and the Bourse, and the triumphal arch in the Carousel 
His numerous freely- treated decorative achievements in the Roman 
Renaissance style, in castles and palaces, have for half a century been 
regarded as models, and frequently imitated. 

§ 374. The Renaissance style was not employed In Germany 
before the middle of the sixteenth century, and the most noteworthy 
instances of it are the Belvedere of Ferdinand I., on the Hradschin at 
Prague, and the so-called Otto Heuty buildings at Heidelberg Castle 
(1556-1550). The facade of the last^mentioned structure, of which 
Figs. 590 and 591 represent portions, is peculiar for a richness and 
variety of details which almost border on excess. At the same time 
a certain heaviness prevails, which forms a contrast to the graceful 
elegance of the best Italian buildings in the same style : in fact these 
faults may be said to characterise the productions of the German 
Renaissance style in general. A further instance of this is afforded 
by Fig. 502, which represents a portion of the fa 9 adc. though, properly 
speaking, it belongs to the Roccoco style. 

The three illustrations which have been taken for this work from 
rtnor’s very meritorious “ Le Chateau de Heidelberg ’* should tend to 
moderate the excessive admiraUon which is bestowed on tliis the most 
esteemed of all the buildings of the German Renaissance. The 
picturesque beauty of the present ruins ought not to screen the lock 
of pure and graceful forms of detail when judging of the architectural 
and artistic merits of the building. Fig. 593 shows an interesting 
and pleasing example of the German Ren^ssance. 

In Germany, as In other countries, the elements of the preceding 
stylo arc intermingled w ith those of the Renaissance during the early 
p<'ri<)d of its prevalence, particularly as regards details. It was not till 
the seventeenth century that any architects of note flourished: amongst 
ti>cse may be mentioned Flias Hull of Augsburg (died 1630), in 
which town lie built the Town-Hall and the Arsenal, and Holzschuher, 
who was the architect of the Town-Hall at Nuremberg. 

Tlie architectural activity, which had so long been hampered by 
the Thirty Years* War, followed the method of treatment advocated by 
Bernini and Borromini, which is marked by groat capriciousness in - 
the treatment and disposition of the architectural forms. Dietterlein 
also contributed greatly by his publications to the extension of this 
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school. In tho year 1G85 Nell ring began the Arsonal at Berlin 
which was finished by ScUluoter, the architect of the Palace, who 
died in 17X4. The latter was followed by Knobclsdorf, the architect 
of Frederick the Great ; he built the palaces of Cliariottenburg and 
Sans Souci and the new palace at Potsdam. The Zwirner Palace at 
Dresden, which was built in 17X1 by Pocpelmann. must also be 
mentioned as a noteworthy example of this style. 

§ 375. In Spain an Early Renaissance Style appears, a kind of 
transitional Renaissance belonging to the first half of the sixteenth 
century. It consisted of the application of Moorish and pointed arch 
forms in conjunction with those of classical antiquity j in this way a 
conformation was produced which was peculiar to Spain, and the 
style Is characterized by bold lightness, by hir - nance in decoration, 
and by a spirit of i-omance. Naturally tlicrc was no harmony 
founded on a duly concerted ojganie arrangement : it is rather the 
excess of magnificence which dazzles the sense and causes a favour- 
able impression in the spectators of the buildings, such, for example, 
as the quadrangles of the palaces and monasteries of the period. 

In the reign of Charles V. this ornate early Renaissance style 
gave place to a later one, which in reality belongs to the ^ccoco style. 
It came into universal use in the second half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and was much aided by the extensive architectural under- 
Ukings of Philip II. Its principal expositors were the architects 
Giovanni Battista de Toledo and Giovanni d’Herrera. who were both 


pupils of Michel-Aogelo. , • * 

8 376 The Italian Renaissance slylc was introduced into 

EngUnd about the middle of the sixteenth century by John of 
Padua, the architect of Henry VIII.. towards tho closing years of tho 
reign of that monaroh. In tl.c reign of Elizabeth to tho end of that 
of James I., Dutch architccte were in vogue in England m consc 
quence of religious and political sympathies. Their peculiarities 
of taste are refleeud in that English branch of the Renaissance style 


usually known under the name of Elizabethan. 

It must be remarked that, as a rule. English buildings in tho 
Renaissance style are distinguished by capricious treatment of forms, 
and generally exhibit a deficiency in that giace and dignity both m 
details and ensemble which lend a peculiar charm to Italian structures 




It is especially tbis vitiated taste m form and details which 
clnrnctorizcd the Elizabethan Ronaissance (see Fig. 594). The usual 
Roccoca Ronais«anoo forms also occur in it, as, for instance, the 
<|tuxdraut-slmpod gables curving altcmatcly inwards and outwards, os 
also pilasters and columns intersected by quoins and bands ; and 
various grotesque and debased forms. Enriched quoins are also 
freely uscxl at atxglos and jambs. Fig. 596 may serve as a specimen 
of tlie di'tails of the Elizabethan style. 

Irago Jones, who was an imitator of Palladio, and who designed 
the Palace of Whitehall iu London, deserves mention as the only 
English architect of this period who, to a certain extent, preserved 
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in the same style. English Renaissance buildings also differ in the 
same respects from the French ; they display more similarity with 
those of the XfUter German Renaissance, as, for example, the Castle 
of Heidelberg ; where there is much similarity, at least in the treat* 
mont of details, to the style known os the Elizabethan. 

Fif. 694. 
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the classical Renaissance style in its puiity, and free from numerous 
extraneous innovations. Christopher Wren (1675 — 1710) followed io 
bis footsteps; he was the architect of St Paul's, London, a building 


Fi2. 


Fin. 555. 






QrcuaJ*i»)aa ot Fig. 501, Woll»Um 

Hull, 

which, by its dome, recalls St. Peter’s at Rome, 
and though marked neither by elegance of 
form nor vigour of style, still possesses con- 
siderable architectural importance. 

§ 377. Figs. 598 and 599 are intended to 
convey an idea of the details of decoration which 
characterized the Renaissance style during its 
best period, and which display considerable 
giace and finish. They are based on the 
antique Roman typo, hut still display a pecu- 
liar independent treatment, as in the deeply 
underwent foliage in the arabesques and the 
lightness and clearness of t)ic stalks aod 
tendrila 

The ornamentation of the I^ater Renais- 
sance is less vigorous in tone, and allows the 

admixture of animab with vegetable forms, and ^ Kiro-piiu:« ia 

in this wav serves as an introduction to the U»« Hlisabetli at 

^ ^ A WioU»®r CmUo. 

Roccoco style. Festoons are of frequent occur- 
rence, as also cornucopias and garlands, as well as labulous subject 
such as diagons, satyrs, dolphins, ma^>ks. lions’ bead.s and so ou. 
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Id GODclusioD, it must be remar Ked that the sculptured oro ament 
of the Early Keuaissance was distinguished by its excellent effect, 
due partly to the fact that the separate portions of the decoration 


Fif. 697. 



8t. Paul**, Lo&Ooj}. 


were varied both iu their bulk and in the degi*ce of projection given 
to them, but raoro to vigorous undercutting and skilful disposition of 
light and shade, so that when seen from a distance only a few salient 
pojDU stood out in prominent relief. It is only on a close inspection 
that tlie more delicate lines of the leaves, tendrils, and figures which 
connect together these large masses display themselves. The 
masterly manner with whieh Renaissance ornament is treated 
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appears chiefly in the fact that all portions are not dealt ivith alik^e» 
the finest effects being obtained by the subordination of individual 
portions and the prominence given to those which are roost im- 
portant. The ornaments are also so arranged as to form a pleasing 


Ptg. soo. 



Canop; of iUe Torab of CordiD^ d’Anbouo ot Bouoq. 


contrast with the containing or adjoining architectural lines ; and are 
flUed and subordinated to them ; a matter of the highest importance. 
In tins respect the later Renaissance cannot boast of equal success. 
On the contrary, more salient ornaments began to be nnifonnly em- 
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ployed, and in too gteskt profusion. Increased richness of effect was, 
ii is true, thus arrived at, but the productions lost in grace what 
they gMoed in richnesa As a sort of counterpoise to ibis tendency 
the architectural mouldings and details were executed in a moro 
decisive and prominent way, so as to keep the decorative details 
in subordination to the main plan. On the other hand om amenta* 
tion tried by dint of increased extravagance to accommodate itself 
to the exaggerated architectural features. The result of this was 
that the style became heavy and inartistic. 

Fig. 600 represents a characteristic specimen of French Renais- 
sance decoration, and with this we will conclude our chapter on 
Renaissance Architecture, 



IL 


THE ROeCOCO STYLE OF THE RENAISSANCE. 

§ 378. As has already been shown in the preceding portion of 
the work, the tendency was displayed soon after the revival of ancient 
Roman architecture to consider the columnar orders as the most 
c.ssential element, and to construct everyth ing in accordance with 
established rules. As early, however, as the middle of the sixteenth 
century an opposite tendency was observable, and excessive freedom 
in the employment of objectless and unusual forms became apparent, 
’^vhich by no means tallied with their original purpose and which 
consequently led to the total decadence of architecture. It is true 
that antique forms were still continually employed, but in a manner 
which was not in accordance with, and even antagonistic, to the 
original intention. 

As ho^ been mentioned in the previous chapter, Michel- Angelo 
was tlic first who. with his genial birt at the same time untractable 
proclivities, displayed his unwillingness to conform in imitative art 
>vith the laws laid down by nature, and as regards construction, 
to observe the conditions necessitated by static and architectural 
canons. For the sake of novelty, Ite introduced strange and discor- 
dant forms which wore called into existence neither hy actual neces- 
sity nor by t)ie original design, and his Intention appears to have 
been to excite astonishment rather than admiration. 

It was, moreover, a special misfortune for art that bis admirers 
and imitators endeavoured not only to cop)*, but to surpass, the faults 
which could only be pardoned in the case of the towering genius of 
the Italian architect 

When the principles of noble simplicity and puiity of form were 
no longer followed, a predilection began to be manifested for magni- 
ficence and luxuriance. This tendency was in accordance with the 
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spirit of th© age, and attained its zenith during the reign of Louis 
XIV. The characteristic and constructive element, with its great 
moderation in the employment of ornamentation which marked the 
age of Louis XIII., had to give way before this new tendency, and 
solidity and sterling worth were superseded by a more flimsy and 
highly-embellbhed method of construction. One advantage, however, 
is attoined in the productions of the Boccoco style, at least as regards 
the productions of the best architects ; namely, that the effect of 
masses and the picturesque arrangement both of the external fea- 
tures and the internal spaces seems to have been thoroughly 
grasped, and a splendid and imposing result thereby attained ; and 
although the details may display bad taste, yet the effect of tho 
whole is often grandiose and oot inharmonious 

This is especially the case with interiors, because the whole 
architectural ornamentation, as well as the furniture and other 
decorative objecU, are fashioned, even to the smallest detail, in tho 
same style and taste, and complete harmony is consequently secured. 
This offers a great contrast to our own times, when the objecU which 
influence the general effect of our sitting-rooms, and even of our state 
apartments, are huddled together in the most heterogeneous way, 
without any reference to tho chaiacter of the architectural enrich- 
ments. ITiis evil seems only to be avoided in cases wliere the guid- 
ing hand of an artistically trained architect directs not only the 
architectural ornamentation of such apartments, hut also the famishing 

and introduction of th© aniallost details. 

Th© essential points of difference between the Roman, Florentine 
and Venetian styles cease with the introduction of th© Roccoco style 
of th© Renaissance. 

Apart from some modifications which were baaed on local 
traditions and influences, and which bear traces of tho foregoing 
period, the Roman Roccoco style may be viewed as that universally 

prevalent. . 

§ 379. The Roccoco style may. in its turn, be divided mto two 

periods, which are to be distinguished by variety of style. The firat 
period comprises the time between its first appearance, m the middle 
of the sixteenth centuiy, and the beginning of the seventeenth, during 
which tho pure and simple forms of the Renaissance were not yet 
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entirely abandoned, and the advantages which have just been alluded 
to are more observable, while the defects which have also been 
enumerated are less so than is the case in the second period. Dur* 
ing this latter the greatest freedom in the treatment of archi- 
tectural forms prevailed to the disregard of all laws, and free scope 
was given to tbc most fantastic combinations. This state of things 
was mainly brought about by the influence of Lorenzo Bernini (1589 
*^1680), 03 well as by that of Francesco Borromini (1599^1667). The 
denomination Roccoco is distinctively assigned to the taste of the second 
period of the style. Many shades of difference have been traced in it, 
especially of late years, which have been classified as the Jesuit Style, 
the Capuchin Style, the Spanish Roccoco Style, etc. Within its domain 
fall all the architectural productions from the commencement of the 
second period till the latest revival of classical architecture during 
the last century. During this period the deterioration of architec- 
ture and taste went hand in hand with the contemporaneous un- 
natural fashion of wigs, and the senseless want of taste in the 
employment of pigtails and powder ; and a certain affinity between 
the architecture of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuiies, and 
a method of dressing the hair which then prevailed, has led to the 
expression ** Pigtail and Periwig Style being employed to describe 
the period under consideration. 

§ 880. The main essentials in all the Roccoco Styles are a certain 
in<lcpondcDce in the ornamentation of the main architectural 
orgnnisin, the prominence of this ornamentation itself, and finally 
its s) I apes and design. A luxurious elegance is displayed in the 
tiooiincnt of interiors, which was most happily employed in the em- 
bclUsUmcnt of the state apartments. Fig. 601 gives an example of the 
absence of connection among the various ornaments employed in the 
system of decoration, such as was especially peculiar to the churches 
of the Jesuits. 

In this style curved lines of the most varied description supersede 
all straight lines both in ground plans and in designs, whilst the 
most ordinary and characteristic embellishments are volutes, shell- 
fish, and scrolls ; groups of fruit and garlands of flowers, hangings, 
curtains, etc. (Fig. 602). Columns, pilasters, and mouldings are 
intermingled and intertwined in a fantastic and meaningless manner, 
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the cornices are often interrupted ; the essentially component parts 
of the architecture are frequently mutilated ; for instance, columns 
and wall-pilaatei'S are executed in rustic ^ork, %. e., formed of exten* 
sively projecting hewn stones, yet are furnished with a capital and 
base as is shown by Fig. 603, which is an illustration taken from the 
Late Italian Henaissance. For the sake of peculiarity, the various 
component elements assumed a form diametrically opposed to their 
original designation ; mere decorative and secondary details were 
raised to the rank of essentials, whilst the real principal forms sank 
to an entirely subordinate position. 

The greatest variety is displayed in the gables of dwelling-houses. 
Figs. 604 and 605 illustrate the highest pitch of tastelessncss in this 
respect. At first the same were only bohlly curved, or consisted of 
perpendicular stages, the central one of which was crowned either 
by a straight sided or a gently curved pediment, whilst the us\jal 


scrolls wero introduced at 
the Bides (either simplo or 
sculptured). (Fig. 602.) 

The following figures, 
which are taken from 
French buildings, are in- 
tended to illustrate the 
treatment of the various 
decorative features during 
tho seventeenth centuiy \ 
Figs. G06 and G07 repre- 
sent capitals. Fig. 608 a cor- 
nice, Fig. C09 the termina- 
tion of a pilaster-strip with 
panel. Fig. 610 a decora- 
tive design in a similar 
panel, Fig. 611 the canopy 
o( a panel All these be- 
long to the period of Louis 
XIV. Fig. 612 represents 
the setting of a panel. Fig. 
613 the key-stone of an 


FIff. SOI. 



Deeorttive from tUo Jesuit CburvU 
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avciiod head-piece. Fig. C14f the same with a rectaogular setting, 
nud Fig. ()15 a console si»pportiog a balcony, the ii'On railing of 
which is al.so characteristic of the Roccoco Style, These last four 
Figs, belong to the time of Louis XV* 


Viz. 602 . 



r^ri of tlio of llio Cligrv'b of Si. Paul aod St, Louta at Paaa. 


JJ 3yi. A deficieucy in organization of form, from which fault 
the Renaissance was not free from its very commencement, be- 
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comes still more perceptible in the Roccoco Style, anti continues 
to increase, till at length the utmost licence Ixscame usual. But in 

Pig. S03. 



P*rt of iba Uack o( tbo Pitti Pubve at Hvr^u. c. 
Pig. 604. 


Uablea of two ll<msv« at lluuiUur^. 


Bpite of all this it is indisputably necessary fo accord the lioccoc® 
Style iu due merits, and accurately to determine, on tlio one hand, 
in what its defects consist, and, oi. the other, what were the causes 
and advantages which secured for it during a space of two hundred 
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years (1580—1780) a predominance over tbe v?hole civilized world 
in spite of the degeneracy of forms which it displayed. In Italy^ 
especially, the numerous buildings constructed in tlie Roccoco Style 
must be taken into consideration when the architecture of that 


PI*. 612. 



I>«eoiatit« D«uil» ci tba tiaa ol Louis XV- 


countiy ia viewed collectively, and its detoila become the subject of 

observation and study. ... 

During the time that the Ucence of the Roccoco Style prevailed, 
the elements of the ancient columnar orders were often misapp le , 
engaged columns and pilasters were frequently so connected witu 
other side-pilasters which were recessed behind thorn to the number 
of one. two. or even three, that the cornices and, in fact, all liorizontul 
mouldings were separately profiled over each column or p *r. 
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(See Fi^. 602.) The shape of the various architectural features was 
also sirikiogly arbitrarj, especially that of the gables with their varied 
slopes and curves. ludividual forms no longer possess an organic or 
constructive ezpi'essiveness ; they were only employed as a means to 
insure the picturesque grouping of the masses, and were generally 
constructed in high relief, in order to bring out the due effect of 
light and shade. .The advantage which it is admitted rose out of so 
unshackled a mode of treatment was that it became easy to secure 
beautiful proportions, as neither traditional meaning nor constructivo 
motives were taken into consideration, and the object, regardless of 
these, was merely to create forms and proportions which were 
pleasing to the eye, and above all a picturesque effect. 

§ 382. Churches, more than any other buildings, underwent an 
entire change aa regards interiors during the prevalence of tlie 
Roccoco Style. Pillars only occur in the naves in isolated instances, 
and were mainly used in external ornamentation, their place as sup- 
ports to the bi'oad and lofty upper spaces being taken by masses of 
masonry and heavy piers with galleries. Domes were frequently in* 
troduced, and were found, as they could be lighted from above, to 
secure fine effects of illumination. 

Tho same love of the picturesque which compelled such changes 
in both essential and subordinate architectural features led to the 
employment of a system of internal decoration in which statues were 
combined with frescoes. This was the case principally, and to an 
excess! VO extent, In the churches of the Jesuits, and this mode of em- 
bellishment became so general and so marked in the churches of that 
order that the expression ** Jesuit Style** has been adopted to desig- 
nate it. The painting of the roofs played a most important part in the 
decoration of churches. Various kinds of settings were made use of, 
and other embellishments, such as festoons of flowers and fruits, and 
conchoidal designs, were freely introduced. The system of well-dis* 
posed panelled ceilings, which was so prevalent in the Renaissance 
Style, as exemplified in St. Peter’s and elsewhere, had to give way to 
the new system of painting in fresco. The whole space of the vaulting 
was frequently taken up by a single painting which covered the 
entire surface, representing ** glories,” surrounded by other groups in 
a sitting or recumbent posture, with architectural details painted iu 
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pei'spectivc> and the 
heavenly canopy re- 
presented in blue and 
gold. In order to give 
an appearance of re- 
ality to the hovering 
figures* detached parts 
of the same were fre- 
quently allowed to ex- 
tend beyond the set- 
ting or enclosing bor- 
der. Fresco painting 
con sc q ucutl v became 
all-important* but its 
very prominence not 
unfrequently militated 
against the general 
harmonious ofiect < f 
the architecture. 

The same licence 
in the treatment and 
application of forms 
is also displayed in 
secular buildings. Tlic 
fa<;adcB and their de- 
tails wore especially 
treated with the great- 
est freedom, and the 
original constructive 
intention of the lat- 
ter was no longer a 
matter of considera- 
tion. Fig. C16 gives 
an example of th< 
Roccoco style as ap- 
plied to dwelling 
houses. 


Fif. CIO. 
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The taste for picturesque efiect which pleja such an important 
part in the productions of this style, found ample scope in the designs 
for vestibules and courts. The object which the architects were 
eager to obtain was that the view from the gateway should com* 
priso some important detmJ, and convey an imposing or, at least, 
pleasing perspective effect. Particular attention was also paid to 
staircases. They were generally constructed with a view to effect, 
and had several landings with broad low steps, and had for the most 
part stone balustrades, and were covered over with rich vaults, 

§ 38d. In the eighteenth century circumstances occurred, which 
were favoured by the national tendency of that epoch, and set a 
bound to any further deterioration in architectui'O, though it was 
scarcely possible to sink to a low*er pitch than that which it hod 
then attained. These altered circumstances were, however, not 
powerful enough to bring about an entiiely new development. 
Bational, or rather restrictive criticism, was, in accordance with the 
spirit of analysis, more suited to restrain further advance in a false 
direction than to coll a new line of art into existence by means of 
creations demonstrative of genius. By tbe discovery of Herculaneum 
aud Pompeii a veneration for antiquity was again aroused, which 
was, moreover, fostered by engravinga of the best works of art that 
wore prose rvod in museums, such os views of tbe temples at Pmstum, 
as well os by Piranesi's masterly views of Roman monuments, and, 
hoally, by new oditions of tbe writings of Vitruvius, with suitable 
explanations and illustrationa Although in other countries than 
Italy the Roccooo style prevailed for a considerable time longer, yet 
a reaction set in in favour of the efforts and tendencies of the six- 
teenth century. The further progress of the Roccooo style was pre- 
vented. but, on the other hand, artists were withdrawn from the 
sphere of art into the colder and reflective regions of science. 

§ 881. Although the classical architecture of antiquity came 
thus again into repute, yet, owing to the want of thorough studies 
of the monuments themselves, tho precepts of Vitruvius and the 
most celebrated architects of the sixteenth century still remained in 
vogue, especially those of Vignola and Palladio. The studies were 
consequently only second-hand, instead of being derived from the 
original sources. The architects were imitators of imitatora It is 
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therefore natural that their constructions, to which they sti-ove more 
than ever to impart repose and severity of style, appeared only 
spiritless and insipid. Architecture seemed especially to lose in life 
and activity. Although no retrogi-ession took place, still no progress 
was brought about ; but a condition of lassitude supervened, which, 
after the excesses of the period which bad so recently elapsed, had 
not internal strength enough to expand into a free, renovated, and 
independent artistic activity. 



III. 


TIMBER ARCHITECTURE. 

g 385. In the pieccdiog divisions of the work the peculi&rities of 
those architectural styles have been described which required consi- 
deration either owing to their monumental and artistic importance, 
or to the reference they bore to and influence which they exerciscil 
upon the succeeding style. It still remains to take notice of a 
method of building which occurs in connection with several of the 
styles which have been described, and displays the features appro* 
priate to each, but in which the material employed, namely, wood, 
bos g^von vise to a certain general similarity of aspect, differing in 
this respect from stone or brick. But even in buildings constructed 
of this material two varieties occur ; that is to suy, those framed or 
half timbered houses in which wood is employed in connection with 
brick, and those in which it forms the only constructive materia), 
and no stone or brick is introduced. To this latter class belong the 
aucient woo<l monuments of Norway and the houses which occur in 
mountainous districts, of which Switzerland, and especially tho 
Bevuoso Obcrland, offers the most beautiful examples. Consequently 
the designation, Swiss houses, or Swiss cottages, is that which is 
most generally applied to tho entire class of houses which ai*© 
peculiar in a more or less similar shape to other mountain districts, 
especially the Tyrol. Tho Russian block or log-houses must also be 
mentioned as being constructed on a similar plan. 

Tho wood buildings of Norway lay claim to a certain monumental 
and historical importance, partly because they belong to the oldest 
class of buildings of this description, and partly owing to the purpose 
for which they were erected, namely, to serve as churches. The case 
is different as regards the merit of their artistic construction and 
beauty of .shape, in both of which points the standard attained 
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is not a high one, as is sho\YU by Fig. 617. Tbe dctaiU principally 
show traces of the 7 I-. ei7. 

architectural styles 
prevalent at the tiine 
of their erection, vis., 
the Romanesque and 
Byzantine, while the 
main forms must be 
considered as the re- 
sult of a severe cli- 
mate. The perishable 
nature of the material 
employed was also 
naturally pr ej u d icial 
to any advanced and 
regular do vel opmc nt 

of architectural skill. cu»rch m UMranud. 

From these causes 

tho whole design assumed a pyramidal shape, whilst the 
neceasitated a mode of construction which is peculiar to tlio ui t 
lags in question. As a protection against its rigours tho struc- 
tures were surrounded by covered passages ornamented externally 
with those little arcades which arc a distinguishing feature of the 
Romanesque stylo, whilst tho roofs were necessarily very steep m 
shape on account of the heavy falls of snow, and were •covered with 
wood shingles, tiles, or slates. The form of con.struction is rather 

rough, for the corners are generally formed of rude logs. >shiUt tlio 

walls between merely consist of upright boards jointed to ono 
another. Churches of this description ore known in Norway by 
tho name of Fascine Churclic.s. Although the coiistnichon is thus 
artless, yet an effort to enrich the whole by iutlividuul details and by 
the employment of painted embellishments is frequently to ])e 
noticed. This U especially effected by means of urabesque-hke 

carvings on the doorways and gables. 

In the interior, columns wrought out of trunks of tioos, support 
either a harrel vault which lies over the nave of the builJiiig, and 
ia constructed with boards, or eke a flat roof of the sau.e inatenal. 
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The capitals of these columos, when they do not consist merely of 
rings, aro generally an imitation of the Romanesque cubical capital. 
The churches are usually dark, inasmuch as the only light which 
they receive is from little windows let in high up in the structure. 

Framed houses ai*e especially numerous in the Harz Mountains 
in Germany. In the oldest specimens the ornamentation has affinity 
with the Gothic style, whilst the larger number show traces of the 
later Renaissance. The most characteristic feature of these build- 
ings is that the storeys ai*c not placed perpendicularly one above 
another, but that each overhangs the one immediately beneath it 
(Fig. CIS). This overhanging construction gives scope for much 


Kiwiit vC a i5u>-»wi*k HwMM at 

it, and especially for that which forms the peculiar 
buildings, namely, the carved or fluted brackets 
walls of tlio storey above, ami the spaces between 
gs. fU9 and 620). The walbspacc below these 
itcd i>r carved, but sometimes covered with a 
ental outer coating of upright or sloping timbers 
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It was ty endeavours sucb as those just mentioned that an 
attempt was znado to bring wooden buildings within the range of 
Pig. «19. P»s« C20. 


DoUU »S Fig. fila 


artistic prodiicrion^. aiul Ujough the uuun- 
ing? roinaincl tnsR'Ui*'*. still 
was luaJc to gain ‘ iii i< linK-iil I'y cl.iim- 
foriug tliu proj<-cang t'l'ils of tli>! li<-aiiH, 
nn<l very fi-oiiuontly by filling >'■ Intw.-. u 
tilt- tiinbors witli courses of various UiiuK 
of stone. This kinU of arcliiteci mv is 
frc.|Uonlly employed both in l-wii liou-.-. 
und public buildings, ns, for i.Lstance, m 
tlie Town Hull at Weriiigermlo ; niid m a 
si,,..,],, forii. in domestic building's in tb<! 
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which lias to ho described is the so-called Swiss- Cottage stylo (Ti^. 
022). This class belongs exclusively to the country in contradis- 
tinction to the town. It is only quite lately that its application has 






, S^ 







been ex tended to other purposes, a-s for example, (and in combina- 
tion ^Yith framed half-timbered construction) to railway-stations, Ac. 




Fi:. 6^3. Hone is tU Cjntoo of Iknc, I»cll«ill. 
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The external walU of Swiss houses are, as in the case of the log- 
houses, generally formed of trunks of trees arranged horizontally and 
overlapping one another, the interstices being closed up and daubed 
over. At the present day, however, solid walls are of frequent 
occurrence, or, at any rate, the lower part of the house is frequently 
solid. In the first-named mode of construction the trunks are either 
carved and left visible, or they are cased by wrought boards. 

The main characteristic of these houses is the broad overhanging 
roof, which projects over both the gables and the sides, and under- 
neath which elegant galleries with carved wooden staircases are 
sheltered. These galleries frequently occur one above au other in 
the different storeys of the building, and they souetimes run all 
round the house, though they are more frequently met with on 
one or two sides only. Wooden stops goneraUy lead up to these 
galleries from the outside, when they are not high. The rafters of 
these projecting roofs are left bare, and generally carved in a curved 
shape. The gables and the caves of the roof are lined by boarding 
carved with various ornaments, which materially tends to increase 
the picturesque effect and the elegance of the building. The roof is 
not steep in its pitch, and is covered with wood, slate, or slabs of 
stone. 

Although the charactcrUtics of this class ef buildings are gene- 
rally uniform, yet shades of difforcnce occur here and there. These 
deviations arc perceptible in tbc various countries where wooden 
houses arc met with, and are found even in the different cantons of 
Switzerland. It would, however, carry us too far to enter mere fully 
into these various points of difference. Fig. G23 exhibits a charac- 
teristic example of one of these Swiss -cottages or chalotSp 
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8 386. All the styles of architecture which prevailed in past 
times that have any claim to artistic merit having been now described, 
it only remains to make some allusion to the styles which exist in 

our own day. , . , i 

The present age lias no essentially characteristic architectural 

style. Consequently it is only possible to mention the various 

efforts which have been made by different persons : by some, to 

exclusively a.S8ign one of the historic styles to our own times, y 

others, to introduce a style altogether novel. ... 

Towards the end of the last century ft new artistic impetus was 
»roused, which was called into existence, and favouic y 
Bcicntific investigation, and survey of Grecian arclutc^ura mom 
mentB, particularly that carried on by Sluait an - 

attempt was made to abandon the Roccoco forms and the superfluous 
omamentAtion which liatl hitherto been prevalent, an to return o 
pure classical style of architecture. This effort, however, was ma 
confinod, as has been mentioned in Section to an imi a ion 

the leading architects of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, such 

03 Palladio and Vignola Simplicity of design wos the mam o j 
aimed at, combined with a tendency to dispense with all 

embellish meat. This second Renaissance greatly rc sc m e » 

hut with the one dUtinctive difference, that whereas the poetic aenti- 
ment of ft flourishing and picturesque age peivaded t ic crea 
the former Renaissance period, the second return to the antique 
was subjected to an extremely pernicious influence from c o 
vitiated taste and deteriorated artistic proclivities of t e cpoc 
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>vhicli it sprang into life. Consequently, up till the iirst decades of 
tbe present century, architectural productions fall considerably short 
of the I'elative perfection and purity of their prototypes. 

§ 387. Contemporaneously with tbe tendency which has just 
been alluded to there arose, beginning with the second decade of 
this century, a revived attention to tbe artistic productions of the 
Romanesque period, which bad hitherto met with but little con* 
sideration. This soon surpassed due limits. An effort to attain 
universality was, however, perceptible, and an endeavour to appro- 
priate and benefit by the results of art in all ages and amidst all 
races of man. It is this universality which mainly conduces to 
deprive tbe architecture of the present century of a definite and 
distint ivo tendency, for all the stnicturcs of antiquity, of the 
Middle Ages, and of the Renaissance, arc alike considered worthy of 
imitation, without any consideration being paid to their original 
signification or intention. 

§ 388. It was only in tbe second quarter of the present century 
that progress towards a more genial and at the same time more intel- 
ligent application and treatment of classical architecture became 
perceptible. This was brought about by a course of study of the 
architecture of former ages, as well as by the publication of numerous 
and valuable works bearing on the subject. In this phase tho 
buildings canied out in France and Germany are the only ones 
which can bo considered important as examples. In England, 
Grecian models became tbe great objects of imitation, but the 
productions are for tlie most part unsuitable and tasteless, and also 
display a false appreciation of the spirit of Grecian architecture. 
The Roccoco style of the Italian Renaissance is that which is now 
generally prefened by English architects, a fact which may bo 
attributed to defective artistic training, combined with tbe tendency 
of the national taste. 

§ 3SJ). No artistic progi*ess was perceptible in Italy during nearly 
the first entire half of the present century, although she is the country 
which witnessed the resuscitation of modem art. Little that was 
now or original was produced : the creations of Palladio served as 
models for tame imitation in public buildings, as the Roman palace- 
architcctxirc did for private. 
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Wherd the Roroa» paJace-arcbitecture serves as the model for 
tkumerouB buildings of modem times, its treatment, without being 
original or imaginative, U more interesting than formerly, and, as a 
rule, correct. In the latter respect they may be favourably con- 
trasted with many civil buildings in Germany. 

If the effect is not so imposing os was that of Roman palaces of tho 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the cause lies cbiefiy in the smaller 
dimensions of the buildings required by the circumstances of modern 
life ; and it is worth notice that in the absence if so imposing su 
effect of size and proportion, it is necessary, if the fa 9 ade is to please 
and interest, to onrich and enliven it with sculpture, which, however, 
in no way implies that the building should be overdone with such 
decoration as is too often to be seen in Germany. In the modern 
buildings of Italy tho inHuonco of the older ones standing in tho 
same neighbourhood is traceable. 

^ S90. In France and Germany tho infiuence of the schools 
became very considerable, and within the last ten yeai*« has given 
rise to several different and coexistent subdivisions of tho art. 

The French school of Durand was tho most general and widely 
extended of these. It endeavoured to lead architecture bock again to 
the Italian Renaissance, and the study of ancient Roman monumouts, 
which were employed as modola. was ite foundation. A certain 
rational treatment is peculiar to this school : its tendency is rather to 
work out new designs and to form systems than to promote tho 
expression of the imagination and aesthetic conceptions. 

Classical architecture was diffused in Germany in a moro partial 
way and with a deficiency of spirit by tho school of Woinhrcnnor. 
The method of this school consisted in indiscriminately introducing 
columnar porticos, and especially in forcibly combining modern archi- 
tectural requirements with tho templo forms of antiquity, after tho 
manner of Palladio ; with ibis difference, however, that in the Italian 
productions of this description a certain skill was associated with 
tasto and a feeling for fine proportions, whilst Woiuhrcnner’s German 
school and those architecU who followed in his footsteps, cannot boo-st 
an equal share of these merib^. 

§ 391. In France the principles of the school of Durand, which 
were no longer in accordance with the artistic conditions of moro 
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modern time8> have gradually yielded to a less restricted acceptation 
of antique forms in the best spirit of the Renaissance. This was 
first effectuated, in a restricted way, by the influence of the school of 
Percier (as early as the first quarter of the present century), which 
has been preserved tip to the present day in the teaching at tho main 
architectural school of Franco (L*Acad^mie des Beaux Arts). But 
still the mode of teaching which is carried out in that institution for 
tho training of architects is not that which expresses the French 
architectural taste of tho present time. The latter has long ago 
emancipated itself from tho fetters of the school in the case of tho 
most noteworthy architects, and executed its best works in accord* 
ance with the spirit of tho Roman Renaissanco, so that tho dotalU 
appear excellent both in conception and execution. Inasmuch as 
fashion unfortunately exercises a certain influence over art, the pre* 
fere nee now exhibited for the Roccoco taste in furniture, implements, 
and utensils of all kinds, draperies, &c., has extended to the Roccoco 
arclutccturo of the sixteenth centuiy, and especially so in decorativo 
undertakings. 

The modern architecture of Paris consequently displays on tho 
ono hand an application of tho Roman Renaissance of the sixteenth 
century, whilst, on tho other, the native architects, such ns Philibert 
Delormo and Lescot are taken as models. At the same time a 
treatment of details has been resorted to, which is based rather on tho 
study of ancient Grecian and Etruscan art, as well as on the Pom- 
peian form system which owed its origin to Grecian art. This was 
mainly brought about by the influence of the architects Duban and 
Labrouste, tho latter of whom was the builder of the Library of 
St. Genevieve. In addition a wider field was opened to the designer 
of plans than existed at the time when precedent was moro stoutly 
adhered to, and more play was consequently given to the resources of 
modern constructive skill. In this phase of art a certain modera- 
tion in ornament was aimed at and was sometimes combined with 
a studied simplicity of forms. 

But this tendency is not universal in its . application : on the 
contrary’, the change from the pure to the later Renaissance, which 
was formerly seen only in individual instances, has now received a 
certaiu extension. Tins is mainly owing to the key-note struck in 
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the New Louvre (Fig. 624), bogun by Visconti, but finished by 
another architect. Although it is true that the new building con* 
forms in general to the architecture of the Old Louvre, yet still 
an increase rather than a decrease is to bo perceived iii the elfort for 
picturesque effect, in the lieeuco of the Boccoco style; and in an uu* 
structural treatment of individual forms and ornamental parts. 

It may even be said that tho Roecoco style of the time of lA^uisXV. 
with its wonderfully curved detail-forms, pervades to a couipreben- 

Fi;. 924 . 


Coroer Pftvilioa of Ibo Ko» Louvi«. 

sive extent the architecture of both public and private build 
the case of tho latter, it is not only the rich houses of tho ui 
in which the splendour and luxury that are peculiar to 
are exhibited, they also occur pretty frequently in the 
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ground-rent houses, in consequence of fashion and taste. On the 
other hand, the earlier manner based on the beat Italian Renais- 
sance examples, of which the facade of the Palais des Beaux Arts is 
an example, is now scarcely ever employed, or, at the most, only in 
single in.stances. 

Recourse has also been had to the style of Louis XIII., but still 
only in one secondary detail This was the adoption of the combi- 
nation in exteriors of blocks of bright sand-stone with red brick, 
which was especially characteristic of the style of X^ouis XIII. Tho 
main walls wei'c in this style, constructed smooth and with neatly 
fitted bricks, whilst the mouldings, the architraves of the windows, 
and the quoins were carried out in hewn-stone. Ornamentation was 
not introduced, or, at most, very sparingly, whilst the simply con- 
structive element was predominant. It is mainly to the pleasure 
alTordod by a change of materials and to the fact that it was a 
resuscitation that the popularity of this generally tasteless mode of 
architecture must be attributed, as there was no pressing necessity 
to replace building-stone, which forme the customary and most easily 
procured material at Paris, by brick. Brick, in fact, should only bo 
regained as a succedaneum, or make-shift, where stone is wanting, 
or only to be procured at a great expense. 

The Gothic and Romanesque styles are also employed for churches, 
but for chui'ches only. But the modem Gothic churches in France, 
as in other countries, avo not to be considered as an expression of the 
architectural creation of the present day. 

Future inquirers will dud little in them upon which to found an 
architectural style of our present century, or even any indications of 
independent design such as lies at the root of our structural en- 
deavours in other directions. 

To return to the various styles employed in secular buildings at 
Paris, it must next be especially remarked that French buildings up 
to the very latest time are distinguished by bigh roofs, and conse- 
quently by very high chimneys, and therefore though the other 
details of the architecture correspond with those employed in the 
buildings of other countries, yet the entire impression is totally 
different, and the structures form a class that is essentially 
French. 
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The French town bouses differ, moreover, essentially in entke 
design, which influences their style, from those of other countries. 
This remark does not Apply 
to those houses which are 
calculated for one family 
only, nor to the palatial 
residences of the nobility 
and plutocracy, which the 
French call Hotels. This 
difference partly consists in 
the universal employment 
of the ground -floor os 
shops, which arc only 
separated from the street 
by an opening which is 
glazed over and supported 
by invisible iron girders. 

The whole fa^de conse- 
quently appears rather to 
be suspended in the air 
than supported architec- 
turally. Over the shop 
there is almost nlway.s an 
entresol, that Is to say, a 
low storey between the 
fiTOund floor and the first 
storey. The restriction to 
a certain height which the 
facade may not exceed has a determinating iiifhivnce on the form 
of the topmost portion of the building, inasmucli as above tins licigbt 
the facade is terminated by an offset which slopes backwards over 
the upper storey (Fig. 622). Projecting balconies ore, moreover, 
usual along the whole length of the facades maiking the divisions 
into storeys. When these balconies arc not met with, the windows 
of each storey come down to the top of the storey below, or at any 
rate nearly so, and have iron balustrades in front of them ; this con- 
struction is partly owing to the storeys from their great tiumbor being 
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60 low that without this remedy the windows would appear too small 
and badly proportioned. The lownesa of the storeys necessarily 
exercises a prejudicial effect on the architectural beauty of the fa9ade8 ; 
80 that it is difficult to impart any structural significance to the 
houses, which consequently only convey any sense of beauty through 
their details. 

The striving after new forms and unusual combinations which 
ever and again appears in Germany, but which was formerly foreign 
to the French mind, is now represented in a certain class of Parisian 
buildings by an unusual distribution of the features in the fa9adcs, 
and by the peculiar form of individual parts and their profiles. But 
still the fact must not be passed over, that in France this striving is 
based on classical studies. These attempted innovations consequently, 
as a rule, only occur in the case of those buildings in which tUo spirit 
of the Renaissance or of ancient Grecian forms has maintained its 
inffucnco on the architecture* 

Owing to the endeavour to obtain uniformity and to be sub* 
servient to recognized i*ules, extravagant mixtures of style are guarded 
against. If therefore, on the one hand, the productions inclined 
at one time towards stiffness and severity, or on the other hand, 
and more recently, seem ready to fall within the precincts of the 
Roccoco style, still the first sine qvA non for structural expres- 
sion remains, namely, harmonious tinity of style, oven in those 
cases in which the stylo that has been chosen may appear objec* 
lion able. 

The ornament gcucrally displays good taste, except when the 
Roccoco style is resorted to. The endeavour was formerly manifest 
to unite the advantages of antique ornamentation with the best 
Renaissance style, whilst now the capricious and effecUsocklDg en* 
richments of the Roccoco style arc employed, but still they are in 
accordance with the style itself. In the execution of tho 
buildings Paris enjoys tlic great advantage that most skUful hands 
arc always at command for those operations which necessitate 
artistic tieatment, as also for those which exhibit a special^ in 
any particular branch connected with building. Besides this, the 
freestone of which the buildings are constructed is very easy to work; 
so that all the architraves, moulding, and ornaments are carved on 
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the facade itself* aiid therefore their effect can be accurately observed 
and arranged to suit the position of the spectator. 

The newest and most important building is the new Opera House 
at Paris, the ground •plan of which is shown by Fig. 626 , whilst 
Fig. 627 presents an external view. 

The competition which was 
announced for the plans for 
this building brought out at the 
time the most eminent* artistic* 
and architectural talent of 
Franco, and aroused a very 
general and lively interest in 
the result : inasmuch as an 
architectural c/te/-cPcBUV»*« was 
to be produced* such as Paris 
did not possess before* and one 
in which the architecture of 
the present day was to make 
the utmost possible effect to 
build a theatre* which in every 
respect should be worthy of the 
metropolis of the world, and 
should* thanks to the almost 

unlimited means at disposal* Ground rJna ct ii»c n«'* *•> 

bo the most perfect of its kind. . , , 

In ono point only, however, is the result to bo considered 
attained and the expectations formed to bo realised, name y, ns 
regards its scenic purpose, and the very effective magnificence o i s 
vestibules, staircases, and foyera If in tins respect the new J 
ing is to be considered as unrivalled, still the whole exterior oug i 
by no means to be viewed as the ideal of moderu nrchiloctuic 
we should expect to see it realized. A structure, it is true. ‘*^4 *>ccn 
reared, remarkable for richness and splendour, but dc&tiiutc ® 
elevating impression and that nobility of expression which oug 
be the first necessity in a structural edifice of the highest resthctic 
sigiuficance. This shortcoming is mainly to be attribute to ic 
architectural arrangement of the facade, together with the treatmen 
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of style and excess of ornamentation, which are mainly borrowed from 
the Roccoco style, as well as to the circumstance that the front, 
which is deprived of repose by the most various materials being 
employed in the ornamental parts, is not sufficiently structurally 
connected with the sides, and so forma no perfect whole with them. 

The deficiencies which have been pointed out are noteworthy as 
bearing witness to the fact, that it is no good sign of the status of the 
architecture of the present day in Paris, and consequently in Franco, 
that for a building of such great importance a stricter consideration 
waa not paid to pure treatment of style and to monumental exprossion, 
such as might strike the beholder's mind by nobleness of conception. 
It is. on the contrary, manifest how little all the richness of tho 
detwl forms of the Eoccoco style, and the costly materials employed 
in the execution, avail to conceal the defects in tho architectural 
composition, and redeem thclack of dignity and noble harmonious effect, 
but that rather the heterogeneous nature of the materials, such as stone, 
various kinds of marble, broozo, and gilding disturb the impression ; 
and will prove prejudicial to a good effect being produced until the new 
and glittering ports have been toned down by time ; and this sobering 
effect of exposure has in fact already begun to exort i(» influence during 
the abort time that hoe elapsed since tho unveiling of the favodo. 

§ 892. In Belgium tho Roman Renaissance was introduced 
about the same time as in France : but an unmislakublo distinction 
is visible between the two styles. The building* in Relginm have a 
certain stamp by which they essentially differ from tlioso of Franco ; 
in fact, the whole stylo might bo dcaiguutod as moilern Belgian. 
The peculiarity of tho treatment lies mainly in a predilection for that 
Renaissance which is called the Roccoco style in conjunction with 
heavy and often very capricious forms of detail, designed to produce 
striking effects. This is the case even with the intcnml decorations, 
which are often very skilfully managed ; hut still tho detuiU are for 
the most part heavier and more robust than thoso that belong to 
the best Renaissance style. Fig. 028 .shows this peculiarity, but it is 
somewhat less marked than in many other instance*. 

§ S98. In Germany the school which was fouuded in Berlin by 
Schinkel (1781-1841) corresponds to the revival of French architectural 
activity. The object of Schinkel was tastefully and worthily to adapt 
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classical arctitectute to modem Tequirements, and to fUs© them 
harmoniously* and also to produce new creations in accordaoo© with 
the Greek spirit : whereas up till his time the most oonsidovabl© 
buildings in the Ro-called Roman style in Germany were composed 
only of conflicting elements in a way which by no means oorres. 
ponded with the purposes for which they were intended. 

g 394. Simultaneously, whilst some considered the appUoation 
of classical architecture as alone valuable, others turned back to the 
Romanesque style, and recommended it as the only one that was 
suitable for the requirements of the day. Speaking generally, during 
the last few decades a very remarkable uncertainty and vacillation 
are noticeable in the application of all the stylos that have been 
hitherto in tise. In contradistinction to France, where all architects 
come from one and the same train ing*school. and embark on the 
same course to acquire a thorough knowledge of their profession, 
in Germany the various architectural schools render a uniform artUtio 
education impossible, and, as is natural to suppose, promote the most 
varied views : for the method of instruction and tho subject-matter 
taught themselves differ, and so do tho degrees of artistic knowledge 
possessed by the teachers who intiucnco by their words ; and tho same 
differences exist among tho architects who aro summoned to carry 
out the most important buildings, and so to exert influonco by tlieir 
example. These things determine the course and direction of tho 
whole German school. 

g 895. Thus some considered the revival of the Romantlo school 
(and of the Bysantine school as regards details)* ^ th^ sure remedy 
for modem architecture ; for they were of tho opinion that tho 
Romantic school was one which had not attained its highoKt degree 
of perfection, and was therefore capable of a further development at 
the present day. Others again considcrod this style so complete and 
suitable for modem times that they thought that all further deve- 
lopment could be dispensed with, and that it could bo applied as it 
then existed. 

The head-quarters of this Romantic-Byzantine school wa.<? Munich, 
and GSrtner was its principal advocate. Tho Grecian and Roman 
architecture, which had previously been fostered by Klcnzc, now fell 
into the background, and Gartner, by bis pupils and bis creations 
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extended the influence of hU school over the south of Germany, 
especially to Austria, but not to any extent over northern Germany, 
where the Berlin school was all influential. 

§ 896. The Berlin school, whose founder was Schinlcel, the 
architect of the noble Berlin Theatre (Fig. 629), and of the Museum 
(Fig. 030), which is noteworthy for its magnificent facade, exhibited 
a decided inclination towards Grecian architecture, and strove to 
attain a certain purity of form, and deUcacy and elegance in details, 
which were for the most part carried out in the Grecian style. 
He had to contend against a deficiency in building material. Owing 
to want of building-stone, the mouldings, and Indeed all the archi- 
iectural deUib, were unavoidably carried out in stucco: nor was 
thb all, but in order to give the same more durability, they were 
made to project as little as possible. Consequently this architectural 
style, with the exception of some few public buildings, seemed fiat 
and wanting in power, especially in the case of private dwelling- 
houses. and frequently presented the appearance of pasteboard-work, 
or cabinet-work, rather than of a structural edifice. The facility 
aUo which stucco afforded for enriching the facade, caused more 
attention to bo paid to decoration than it was entitled to, lor 
ornament should always be kept in subservience to the mam and 

confltructivo aTchitccturikl forms. 

Thb style, which was founded by tho Berlin school, assumed, 
moreover, in the hands of Schinkcl's successom. a graceful and 
sportive rather than a massive and setUed character ; this wo-s 
owing to the absence of any powerful and uniformly pyoin.nent 
leading idea. Even in llio masses and principal forms theio was 
an endeavour to atUin a pleasing and piclures<iuo effect rather than 
any attempt to develop a character of solid repose and dignity, in 
many designs, as for Instance in villas and country-housc.s, in wliicli 
such an arrangement and fi-ee treatment arc suitable, the intention 

bas been realised in a graceful manner. 

Subsequently, however, tho individual tendencies of tlm avchi- 
tects themselves, and partly other influences, as, for instance, tho 
instruction in tho architectural schools, gave rise to many modihca- 
tions. It is particularly noticeable in tho dwelling-houses, which 
ore for the most part constructed in the Renaissance style, that tho 
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flat treatment of forms which was peculiar to the early Berlin school 
has been superseded by a more or less vigorous one. In churches 
and other public buildings an attempt to attain constructive expres- 
Bion is recognisable, for plaster, and everything that conveys tho 
impression of other materiaU and other constructions than the i-oal 
ones are avoided, and brick is employed in iw natural condiUon. 
partly after tho manner and in tho style of the Upper Italian, 
and partly after those of Gorman mediaeval buildlnga 

Although the list of architects who have distinguished themselves 
is a long one, yet the following may bo mentioned by name, from 
their works being more locally characteristic of the Berlin school: 
Stiller, Strack, and Hitzig. to whom must bo added a number of 
younger and talented architects, such as Ende "nd BSckmann. 

Upon the more picturesque than aiol.itocturally symrnctncal 
designs of villas. Peraius exerted an influence both by what ho 
carried out, and by the unexecuted designs which ho left. Schmkcl 
did the same by, among other works, the summer-houso at Cl.ar- 


lottenbof. , 

What still distinguishc-s the Berlin school as tho most prominent 
amongst German architectural schools is the visible influeneo which 
tho study of Gi-ccian forms, os inculcated by Scliinkcl, has cxeiciscd 
on tho elevation of taste, and consequently on oil dotails, especially 
the appbeation of ornament. In this respect Stiller, the avcbitcct 
of tho now museum, has shown himself worthy ..f the co.ifidui.ce 
placed in him, especially where grace and elegance had to be ex- 
pmssed, rather than dignity. These .luulitics arc successfully dis- 
played by many buildings, among tliein the iiewcastlo at^chuGiin. 

which was, it is true, begun by the native architect, Deinmler. 
somewhat after tho stylo of tho Chateau de Cl.ambord of tlio Early 
French Renaissance, but was finished by Stuler. with the ceopova- 
tion of Strack, so tliat tho decorative finishing of tlie interior may 
be considered as the work of the two last-named arclutccls. 

§ 307. In contrast to tho Berlin school is that of Munich, 
which was founded by Gartner. Its influence, wb.eh w.« sui.po. tcd 
by tho renown of many edifices constructed by t us " 

as the Library, the University Buildings, and the Ledw.gsk.rche, 
extended over many other parts of Germany. Without being lu 
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aoy way influenced by tbe works of Klenze, wbicb are erected in 
tbe classical style, suck as tbe Glyptotbek (Fig. 631), tbe Pinako* 
tbek, tbe Pantheon, tbe Valhalla, and many others, Gartner's pupils, 

Fif. 681. 



The GiTptethek «t Monlebr 


pa well os bis pupils' pupils, continued in tbe couiae of Romantic 
treatment pointed out to them, and with few exceptions remained 
steadfast to the Romanesque stylh. Tbo forms of detail, conse- 
quently, appear for the most part heavy and ungraceful, as compared 
with the purer feeling and more refined taste of the Berlin school. It 
is only very lately that an endeavour is perceptible at Munich, as, for 
instance, in the New Maximilian Street, to create something new, 
and avowedly to form a new style ; but thanks to the gi-eat dif- 
ficulty of the attempt, and the impossibility that, in the nature of 
things, it should succeed, the chief result hitherto bos been to bring 
about a richly combined admixture of the elements of various 
styles, in which the Romanesque predominates. Harmonious con- 
struction is by no means the leading principle in these new build- 
ings, and there is no realization of that elevating effect which de- 
pends on the repose of the massive parts of a structure conjoined 
with nobility of detail Whatever the merits of these most modem 
attempts may be, they are not at all to be acknowledged as the 
praise wortliy expression of the era of a new style. 

§ 398. Almost all the new buildings in Hanover, with the ex- 
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ception of tb© Lawes Theatre,. which was completed at an earlier 
date, were constructed under the influence of the Munich school. 
Tbb influence was at the commencement exercised directly, hut 
was afterwards continued by the teachings and productions of archi- 
tects of Hanover itself, sprung from that school. The tendency was 
for the details to become richer and more elegant, and materials of 
vaiious kinds of colours were introduced for decorative purposes. A 
preference for the Gothic style is, however, now perceptible both 
in the instruction in the schoob and in the huUdings erected. The 
former is especially to he regretted, because a one-sided professional 
education U thereby provided for the young student of architecture, 
end be is prevented from gaining an unrestrained conception of the 
whole range of architecture, whibt at the same time the culture of 

taste at large is prejudicially affected. 

In Bremen, owing to the method of instruction in the techmeal 
schoob. as well as to the influence of the buildings, as. for insUnce, 
those by Zwinger, and the new theatre by Semper (Fig. 632). the 
Renabsance style is the on© preferred by the architects who have 

been there educated. . « i • 

In Stuttgart tbo more important architects have acquired their 
professional education partly in Paris, and partly by a peisistcnt 
study of Italian buildings. The boat of tho modem edifices con- 
structed in that city are similarly resulU of the study of tho Kenais- 
sance, as, for instance, tho villa erected for the King, when Cjown- 
Prince, in tho neighbourhood of Stuttgart, which is built with much 
taste and in accordance with tho spirit of the style. 

Id Baden the architecU Hlibsch and Elscnlohr exercised a cer- 
tmn influence both as teachers and practical artists, and their efforts 
brought the Romanesque style into vogue. They aimed, however, 
less at a strict observance of traditional forms, proper to tho style, 
than at an adaptation suitable to modem requiremonta and con- 
structiona Instead of making the stylistic and mathetic form of tho 
building their study, this school distinguished itself by inscribing on 
its banner stiict utilitarianism as iU rule, and would employ for deco- 
rative purposes only those constructive features which were ssstheti- 
cally suitable. Although any attempt to give prominence to tho 
constructive element cannot generally be too highly praised, yet the 
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Carlsruhe school has been reproached with having laid undue stress 
on this principle to such a polhi that sesthetic requirements havo 
been sacrificed, and with having adopted a medley of styles, with 
the result that sufficient prominence has not been accorded to the 
symmetrical and organic execution of buildings, both as regards 
correct and harmonious effect in the whole, and refined taste in the 
decorative details. 

§ 399. Vienna, owing to the removal of the ramparts and to 
building on the site of the glacis, has displayed within the last few 
years an unusual architectural activity. Owing to their coosidcrablo 
extent the character of the buildings is now more definitely marked 
and more clearly recognisable than it was formerly, when no particular 
school can be said to have been distinctly prominent, and when even 
individual splendid buildings like the Arsenal, being isolated, offered 
no scope for the development of an aicliitcctural manner. 

In this city many individual tendencies are perceptible, but tlio 
predominant inclination is towards the Italian Renaissance. Xho 
now Opera-House, built by Van der Null and Siecardsburg, forms 
an exception to this rule, the design and forms of which were copied 
from tho Early French Renaissance, with its narrow mouldings and 
flat elliptical arches. On the other hand, the models of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries arc chosen for churches built in tlio 
Gothic style. In its richest phase this is seen in the memorial 
church (Fig. 033), built by Ferstel ; and in its poorer aspect, and 
divested of all the ornamental details necessary to produce u good 
effect, in the Lozaristen Kircho (Fig. 03-1), built by Schmidt, one of 
the most important ro present at ives of the Gothic style, and at the 
same time an advocate in word and deed for its re in trod action. 

The dwelling-houses of the new quarter of tho town arc generally 
fiive storeys high, and exlemally present a palatial appearance in the 
richest style of architecture, with a largo amount of ornamentation. 
The Renaissance style, with its various subdivisions, is generally em- 
ployed 5 whilst the Frencli Roccoco stylo is also now and then resorted 
to. In addition to the above-named architects, Hansen is also worthy 
of mention as a talented representative of the classical school. 

§ 400. Besides tho influence of those among the abovc-Tnentiooed 
schools in Germany, which offer the most definite characteristics to 
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our Dotice, viz., the schools of Berlin and Munich, individual efforts 
and independent personal studies made whilst travelling by practical 
and famous architects have nowhere been able to effect so much as 
regards the stylo of modem buildings as in Germany. Not only 
the architects who have been educated without the intervention of 
the before-mentioned scliools, but even those who have received 
their elementary instruction in the same, acquire their final profes- 
sional tendency after prolonged independence, and after studies from 
original architectural monuments in the places and countries where 
they were built. Developed and matured attainments are therefore 
called into play in determining whether this or that style is suitable 
for any proposed building, and, above all, definite and characteristio 
modes of treatment corresponding to the point of view and bent of 
taste of each artist, have caused the buildings of one to differ from 
those of another practising a similar branch of the art ; and the 
natural result has been that many buildings have been erected 
similar in style, but corresponding, each of them, to the requirements 
of the employment to which it is destined. 

§ 401. It has been shown that during the present century the 
Roman, the Greek, the Romanesque Byzantine, and the Italian 
Renaissance of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries Lave all served 
as models throughout Germany, whilst the Gothic style has also 
found hearty patrons and advocates. This latter style was particu- 
larly a favourite after the wars of Napoleon, owing to the national 
impulso to give prominence to all old-Gerraan elements and to 
introduce them into modem use. Since the most important build- 
ings in Germany, especially sacred edifices, are consti'ucted in the 
Gothic style, and inasmuch os this style attained its highest 
degree of development in Germany, it is easily to be explained 
how it came to bo designated “ The German style,** and underwent 
resuscitation, when the enthusiasm for mediseval German life per- 
vaded the minds of all men. But just as little as the gloomy spirit 
of the Middle Ages corresponded to our more enlightened times, 
just as little as the affected imitation of stiff German painters cor- 
responded to the modem phase of taste after the knowledge of better 
works of art bad been acquired, just so little could the fatuous asser- 
tion of Teuto-moniocs, who maintained that the Pointed Gothic style 
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was tbe most complete aod most suitable for the present day, hold 
good its ground. 

No doubt much that is praiseworthy has been effected in this 
direction ; but still these examples are only isolated instances as re- 
gards more important edifices. *When the forms of the best models 
at hand were strictly adhered to, it is, except in individual instances, 
the form, without the spirit, which rises before our view ; that won- 
derful spirit which seems to lend such a poetic bi'eath to the creations 
of the Middle Ages ; or, again, the attempts have proved failures, be- 
cause there is no adaptation of the discordant ® 8 thetlc conditions of 
this style to the economical, technical, and procticol requirements 
of our age. When the highly-gifted Schinkel only partir.lly sue* 
seeded in attempts like these, it is not to be wondei'ed at that less 
distinguished architects, who have but enjoyed a one-sided and defi- 
cient education, should not have attained satisfactory results in the 
endeavour to adapt this style to the every-day requirements of the 
present period. It cannot, however, be denied that the Gothic style 
is especially suitable for churches of the Catholic ritual, and that it 
is in connection with churches that it can be viewed in its most com- 
plete and satisfactory development. But still churches can bo built 
not less sublime and adapted for religious woi*slup in another style, 
as is shown by the Romanesquo dome-churches and by the cupola- 
(diurches of the period of the Renaissance, especially the Italian. 
Even in the elaborate churches of the Jesuits, in the so-called Pig- 
tail and Periwig style, there is a certain harmony with tho splendour 
which the Catholic ritual so readily develops. 

The case is different with churches in Germany intended for 
Lutheran worship : the signification and employment of tho choir 
and altar is totally different, as well as tho position of the latter. 
The difference also in the mode of conducting the service has also to 
be taken into consideration, for in the German Protestant service the 
sermon constitutes the most important part. Consequently, good 
acoustic properties and a form favourable to them were essential 
From this cause galleries arose, in order to have a.s many seats ai 
possible in the vicinity of the pulpit. These galleries, however, form 
a feature which la extremely unsightly in a Protestant Gothic church 
and one which can with great difficulty be brought into harmonj 
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with the design of any Qothic ecolesiaatical building. For these 
reasons it seems natural tbat recourse would have been had to the 
original Early Christian Basilica, as has indeed been proposed by 
Hubsch ; either in the form that has been preserved to us at Home 
from the first centuries of Christianity, or as it appeared later, in the 
Romanesque style, with its system of vaulting. In the enthusiasm 
for eveiything Gothic, which is grounded either on the picturesque 
effect of Qothic buildings or on medieval life, it should not be for* 
gotten, tbat in spite of the sublime impression which is conveyed by 
the slender proportions and remarkable height of the interiors of 
Oothio churches, the Gothic style rather opposes than furthers the 
above-mentioned conditions of Protestant worship. If then the con* 
stniction of Qothic churches seems suitable for Catholic worship, 
it does not follow as a matter of course tbat tbat style is to be 
accepted for Protestant sacred buildings in Germany. 

§ 402. Whilst treating of the subject of modern churches, it 
may not be out of place to say a few words about the style in which 
the numerous new synagogues are constructed. The Moorish style 
is that in which they are generally erected, but there is no subatan* 
tial ground for justifying this selection. 

The motives for the form of a building of this description may 
be historical, religious, or constructive. Taking the historical aspect 
first into consideration, it would seem natural that the Temple of 
Solomon at Jerusalem, described in the Bible, would be taken as 
tbe model for these buildings, in remembrance of the time when the 
Jews possessed an independent kingdom under their own kings. 
But the design of the old Jewish Temple was based upon a different 
order of things, and was calculated for the religious sacrifices tbat 
were so intimately connected with their worship. But in point of 
fact, after the Jewish kingdom was subjugated by the Romans, and 
the Jews themselves were led into Roman captivity and subse* 
quently scattered all over the world, no other principle has been 
followed in the design of their synagogues, than to adopt the preva- 
lent architectural style at tbe time existent in the various countries 
in which they settled. 

Thus as synagogues were built in the Middle Ages in the 
Qothic style, as is still to be seen at Prague and elsewhere, and 
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it may &aturaUj he taken for granted that the Komanesque style 
waa previously employed, as it was for Christian Churches : that is to 
say, when the permission to build synagogues was accorded to the 
Jews in the state of oppression in which they lived. The case may 
also have been analogous in the earliest Christian times, and the 
basilica may ^so have been employed for Jewish worship j whilst in 
the East the Byaantine style was doubtless had recourse to till it 
was merged into the Moorish, Naturally after this change, syna* 
gogues, like all buildings in the East, were constructed in the Moor- 
ish style, which for a long time waa prevalent throughout the whole 
country. This is, however, no reason that for the synagogues of the 
Jews in the West, who were mixed up with the Christian population 
in political and social questions, the Moorish style should be con- 
sidered appropriate ; and still less does this afford grounds for the 
pleasure palace of the Moorish kings of Spain, that is to say the 
Alhambra at Grenada, being taken as the model for the interiors 
of modem synagogues, whilst externally Turkish domes and other 
Oriental and Arabic forms are introduced, so that the crescent alone 
is wanting at the summit to mark the buildings as intended not for 
the religious rites of the Jews but of the Mohammedans. 

There is thus not the slightest historical justification for the 
Moorish style being adopted as normal for Jewish synagogues r it 
has been merely a question of partiality and perverted taste, and 
a vague and unauthorised notion of imparting an Oriental aspect to 
the bmldings; tho Moorish style is as inconsistent with the purpose 
of the building on religious grounds as it is on historical The chief 
endeavour in Jewish as in ChrisUan worship is tlut. over and above 
the observances necessitated by worship itself, the very fact of enter- 
ing and staying in the sacred edifice should have a solemn and 
elevating eflfect on the mind. This end is not atUined by Moorish 
buildings in the same degree as it is by other more completely 
developed styles, such as the Classical and Mediaeval. This desired 
impression must be brought about by architectural form, and cannot 
be satisfactorily conveyed by the mere splendour of gilding or colour- 
ing which marks the Moorish style. But no further proof is required 
to show that no preference should be accorded to this style on con- 
structive grounds, inasmuch ao it is itself deficient in any re 
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constructive element, just as it Is wanting in stylic signification when 
compared with the Oiassical as well as with the Romanesque and 
Gothic styles. 

§ 403. Beside the prevalent schools of OeiTnan architecture 
which have already been alluded to, various isolated tendencies 
of the most heterogeneous description are perceptible in different 
parts of Germany. This partly arises from the division of Germany 
into many different etates, though late political events seem on the 
other hand to tend towards centralization. The consequence is that 
modem German buildings frequently exhibit examples of the most 
varied styles in close juxtaposition, as well as an ignoiance of their 
different meanings and objects ; in the same way as exotic and indi- 
genous plants are often tended and reared in close proximity to one 
another in a conservatory from curiosity and fancy. 

However much opinion may differ as regards the most suitable 
style for modem buildings, still a comprehension and an harmonious 
execution of the style selected is always attainable. Unfortunately in 
Germany there are numerous modem buildings which exhibit every 
possible form intermingled in the most incongruous manner, partly be- 
cause the wished-for variety was in this way most easily attained, but 
principally from ignorance of the characteristics peculiar to each style. 
It also arises because, owing to a deficient or perhaps totally neglected 
training, architects have no Mthetlc perception of the discordant result 
of arbitrary admixture of styles, and are themselves unaware wlictbcr 
architectural forms are introduced in on unsuitable position or in an 
abnormal manner. These evils ore the most clearly perceptible in 
cases when the artistic clement is subordinate to the bureaucratic ; 
when the rank which a person holds in the official hierarchy is sup- 
posed to determine his artistic capabilities ; so that often those who 
attain a high position through pliability of character or through 
interest, or who possess a certain plausible knowledge of depart 
mental routine, are also entrusted with the construction of the most 
important architectural undertakings. So little was the necessity of 
the artistic element in architects appreciated during the period 
which followed the wars of the first Napoleon, that architectural 
plans, both important and unimportant, were generally banded over 
to military personages. It is not difficult to understand that the 
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cause of architecture and the progress of art was but little benefited 
by the works and designs of these worthy warriors ! The only good 
which they effected was to display a hideous example for the stu- 
dents of a future age as to the pitch of degradation which must neces- 
sarily be attained when all knowledge of the essentials of architec- 
ture is wanting, nnd when all artistic training is considered super- 
fluous. Even in the case of many architecU of the present day 
much still remains to be desired : in their efforts to produce some- 
thing novel they borrow some detail or feature of a style, especially 
the Romanesque, which they introduce in an inappropriate manner 
or in an unsuitable position, thinking in this way to exhibit to their 
fellow townsmen, who have never seen more of the artistic world 
than is contained by the precincts of their native town, something 
that may prove startling by its boldness and its novelty. 

§ 404 In England, as in Germany, architectural activity has 
assumed various phases in modern times. With few exceptions, the 
numerous newly-constructed churches are built in the Gothic style 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries ; whilst public secular 
buildings, for which a certain simplicity is appropriate, such as school 
and university buildings, asylums, &c., as well as large country-houses, 
are either constructed in the Pointed or in the Late Gothic, or so- 
called Perpendicular or Tudor style, with flat-arcbed. curved, or even 
horizontal beads to the openings. Other public buildings, os, for 
instance, the Houses of Parliament (Fig. 633). wl.ich is the most 
important modem building in London, nie earned out in this style. 
The Renaissance style has recently been frequently employed, espo- 

cittUy for dwelliog-bouees, ... 

The buildings which have been constructed in these various 
styles differ essentially from those which have been carried out in 
the same styles in other countries. In churches and other buildings 
erected in the Gothic style this difference mainly consists in deficiency 
of strongly marked architectural keeping, for both mam and subordi- 
nate features are generally irregular. In most cases the whole ^oup 
is highly unsymmetrical, and the tower is at one comer, by whicn a 
picturesque effect is aimed at (Fig. 636). The material and the 
mode of construction are generally left visible, and it is endeavoured 
to utilize them as ornament ; and this not only externally but also m 




the interior, where the beams and raAers of the roof are often left 
quite bare; they are even thus exposed where their appearance is not 
in keepiog with the destination of the buildings. 


View of tbo Now Houoo* of PtflismeDt, Loodon, from tbe Rirer. 

The buildings executed in the Kcn^ssance style are for the most 
part distinguished from those of other countries by the hcAviness of 
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the axchitectur&l features, and by a character which is Baroque rather 
than pure and noble. The above-mentioned treatment of details gives 

Fifi. 636. 
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*t Btamp to English buildings by which they nrc sus.ly 

£.om those of France and Germany. This occurs perhaps .n tho 

most striking way in the case of somewhat earher bu.ldmgs, which 
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teem with copies of Grecian temple porticoes introduced on every 
possible occasion, without any organic connection with the other 
parts of the building. It was especially during the first quarter of 
the present century that columnar porticoes were generally considered 
as the one essential element in all good architecture ; an element 
which bad to be retained under all circumstances, without reflection 
os to whether the purpose and distribution of the building harmon- 
ized in any degree with its introduction. In the vicinity of these 
columnar porticoes, which were accurately copied froxn Grecian 
models, everything which it was essential should be of modem design 
displayed either a tasteless and often a singularly Roccoco form pre- 
judicial of course to the entire effect, or an incongruous conglome- 
ration of various Grecian buildings into one modem edifice. 

It may bo mentioned, as a proof of the improvement on the 
architectural taste that prevailed during the first quarter of the 
century, that a duo recognition of Grecian architecture and of its pre- 
eminent beauty and sublimity, no longer prevented a recognition of 
the truth that an artistic design growing out of the real require- 
ments of the building itself is to be preferred to the most magnificent 
portico, when the latter is not in harmony with the purpose and plan 
of tho edifice. It cannot, however, be denied that in cases where a 
columnar portico con be introduced under these conditions, it is a 
most powerful agent io producing a noble and sublime impression ; 
it is also self-evident that the abandonment of such a feature does 
not prove that it is impossible nobly to design tho architecture of an 
entire building in the Greek style. 

§ 405. It will not be inappropriate, with a view to gaining a 
complete comprehension of modem English architecture, to describe 
an English dwelling-house, which is different in its internal arrange- 
ment from those which prevail on the Continent, and in consequence 
of this difference acquires a different external character. Whilst io 
other countries the most varied forms of town residences occur, they 
are built in England, and especially in London, in accoidance with one 
general and definite plan. It is only in large palatial residences and 
in country-houses that any deviation from the usual system is per- 
ceptible. The main principle of the arrangement is that as a rule 
each house is occupied by one family only. On the ground-floor is 
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th© entrance-hall, on to which the dining-TOom opens, as well as a par- 
lour or breakfast- room ; the firat floor consists of the reception or draw- 
ing-rooms, either one or more in number, whilst the second floor, and in 
large houses the third, forms bedrooms and nurseries. The kitchen, 
scullery, and pantry are generally in a basement, and receive light 
and ventilation by means of an area on the same level as themselves 
which opens on to the street and is covered by an iron grating which 
separates it from the pavement The depth of the houses is con- 
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siderably great«i- than the front, which comprises two, three, or 

four windows, according to the pretension* of the 

The country-houses also have something essentially Eng h h in 
their construction. The main point of similarity consists ^ 

that they almost unexcepUonally exhibit a studied ^ 

shape and a medieval appearance. No attention is ^.d o sym 
metrical arrangement, and the rooms are distributed ci 
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calculated to insure comfort, or according to the fanciful pleasure of 
the occupant (see Fig. 037). The picturesque element is universally 
prevalent, not only in the great seats of the aristocracy, but even in 
the cottages of the peasants. These cottages are frequently erected 
without any pretensions to any architectural style, with thatched 
roofs, &o» On the other hand large country seats are usually cither 
mediaeval castles in the Tudor Perpendicular style (Fig. 638), or else 
display that heavy Benaissance style which is peculiar to England, 
and called the Elizabethan, sometimes with an admixture of the 
Tudor style. ,In some instances they follow that development of 
Italian Renaissance known in England as Palladian. 

It must be remarked that this predilection for picturesque effect 


Balmoral Casik in tbe present 


and unrestrained arrangement of plan and external appearance to 
meet the requirements of the case, is not confined to dwelling-houses, 
but extends to buildings of the most varied descriptions, and is 
usually accompanied by great simplicity in design, and the material 
and construction employed are turned to account as decorative features. 
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§ 406, In the foregoing par^raphs the modern architecture of 
Germany, France, and England haa been described, inasmuch as in 
those countries definite phases or schools can be selected for descrip- 
tion, whereas other countries, with unimportant exceptions, follow 
the architectural lead of the three above mentioned. Thus the Scan, 
dinavian countries can be for the most part comprised in the German 
schools of Berlin and Munich, though here and there a French 
influence may be perceptible, owing to the residence of individual 
architeoU in Paris. No definite independent character is displayed 
in the various public architectural underUkings. whUst. to judge 
from Copenhagen, private buildings have ho claim to any particular 

style, or to any merit for originality. 

In Spain and Sclavonic countries, with the exception of the 
Austrian Sclavonic, the French school may be said to be prevalent, 
and indeed this statement may be said to extend, as regards a laige 
proportion, to all buildings which are erected in the Turkish Empire 
hy Europeans, or even under the guidance of their influence with 
due regard to the local Oriental taste, though in Sclavonic countnes 
the Eusso-Bysantine style is employed for churches, and the Moor^h 
remains prevalent in Turkey and throughout the entire East. On 
the other hand, the English method of treatment is followed in 
North America and the various territories which are under tho sway 
or influence of Great Britain, as. for insUnce, in the East Indies and 
Australia, whilst in South America SpanUH and French inBuouces 

are more powerful. « «i 

§ 407. The present opportunity must be Uken of alluding 

an endeavour, which has lately been widely extended in ermany, 
to create an entirely new and national style. Al consi era lo 
in this direction must necessarily treat of the impracticability of such 
a scheme (for no different result is possible), rather than o * 
saiion. The history of architecture teaches us that tho different 

styles, corresponding with the intellectual and artistic status o var 

nationalities, have been gradually formed and developed from one 
germ by local, cUmatic, and religious influences, that a style hw 
never and nowhere been elaborated by tho mere w o 
individual, and that the expansion and highest dove opmen 
given style always corresponds to the intellectual ten ency an 
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fitotua oC civilisation of any given nation, as well as to tlxe sssthetic 
perception of the epoch. The m^n forms of the various styles are 
based upon and influenced by the nature of the building to be 
erected, as well as by the particulars of their construction and by the 
materia] employed, whilst the feeling so prevalent among men that 
what is must he, also exercises its power where all future efforts are 
so vague and indefinite. 

If, however, a new style is really to be discovered, an acquaint* 
ance with the various styles which have been received from antiquity 
is prejudicial rather than advantageous, since the necessary impar- 
tiality of ideas is almost impossible, inasmuch as the influence of 
study and the knowledge of preexistent forms must inevitably, 
although perhaps undcstgnedly, influence new creations and ideas— 
the elements of new formations must necessarily be based on remi* 
niscences of those already existent 

The question here suggests itself, whether, amid our contradictory 
offoi'ts in the architecture of the day, the germ is not deficient which 
should eventually ripen to good fhiit Before fruit can be obtained, 
the graft must give evidence of life and fruitfulness ( 

When the more enlightened traffic and interchange in intellectual 
and material objects, and the obliteration and disappearance of national 
points of difference thereby effected are taken into consideration, it is 
impossible now-a-days to speak of a style as distinctively national. If 
wo were able to discover a style in accordance with the spirit of the 
age, that is to say, one which would be suitable for our requirements, 
our habits, our method of viewing various questions, and our artistic 
status, tiien this style being universally applicable, and consequently 
the expression of our age, would not be exclusively German, French, 
English, &c., hut univ^v^at, and only subject to modification in the 
manner in which it was understood by various architects, and owing 
to local influences and the extent to which the same were brought 
into play. The discoveiy of such a style, however, cannot be regarded 
as probable, and in any attempt to find it the impress of various 
nationalities would declare itself. A unanimous effort in the right 
direction would, it is true, further the development and progress of 
architecture ; and a knowledge of this fact is already gaining ground 
in Germany. 
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§ 408. The only possible method of obtainiDg a new style in 
accordance with our sssthetio views and constructive means is at the 
same time that which even without these considerations must 
necessarily be followed, if that significance is to be attached to 
architecture to which it rightly lays clmm, namely, that the con- 
structive elements are to be adhered to and brought into prominence, 
and that they, in conjunction with the forms necessitated by the 
object of the building, are to be accepted as the foundation of 
esthetic development and of the form that will bo assumed both by 
details and by the building as a whole. Consequently truth of 
style must before all else be aimed at, so that it may become the real 
expression of the purpose, and of the means which are intended to be 
used in it. accomplishment. This should not. however, be brought 
about rudely, and the artistic talent of the architect will be d.s- 
pUyed on this very point by the skill and cultivated t«te with 
which he may be able to elaborate or^nal ideas, realised by beautiful 
forms, from such a treatment of the constructive olements. NaturaUy 
there are reefs to be avoided, on which many have already suffered 

shipwreck, such as want of harmony, which cw 
through various materiaU being employed in conjunction as, for 
instance, in construction, of stone and iron, especially when the 
unplastio nature of the latter U taken into consideration, and many 

otbeni of tho aamo sort. % ^ \ 

8 409. If. therefore, wo wish for an architectural s ylo m ^ 

cordance with our age. both the purpose and internal tiutli must ho 
predominant, and at the same time evoiything that -'-‘vours of 
pretence and unreality must be avoided : that is to say all forms 
which represent something which they really are 

tention. which are not existent. The forms must be charactens m 

of the aim and object of the building. An aisUietic reciprocal lela- 

tion of the spaces of the interior and the forms of the oxter.or, of 

the means e^oyed and the results thereby produced, shou d bo 

vUiWy prominent everywhere and pervade the whole 

This must throughout take place in a complete and 

way. if an lestheticaUy cultivated taste is to bo satisfied with the 

further contribution towards a pleasing effect is offered by 
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many modes of decoration, which thongh they are not necessitated 
by the constnictioD, yet are founded upon and assisted by it, and 
can be brought into conformity with it ; and when these ombellish- 
menu are introduced in the proper place and in a suitable way, more 
or less richness and elegance are not prohibited. Without excess of 
expenditure, and making use of these means, the architect who 
undertakes the task of constructing a building thoroughly in accord- 
ance with these principles and with its natural elements, will attain 
his object in a pleasing manner, if he be gifted with a happy appre- 
ciation of beautiful proportions, which are often alone sufficient to 
bestow a noble expression on a building. 

§ 410. Very successful attempts of this sort have been made in 
the treatment of a cla^ of buildings which belongs essentially to 
quite modem times, namely, railway-buildings ; here fortunately 
neither antiquity nor the Middle Ages offer any possible prototype. 
Buildings of this class which are strictly conformed to the purpose 
for which they are intended, and to the materials of which they 
are constructed, are the most worthy of praise, and in many 
instances edifices have been erected that are not only commodious 
and practical, but also pleasing in appearance. It is to be regretted 
that a conformity with architectural truth and constructive purpose 
does not always pleoso the public, who praise, what strikes the uncul- 
tivated eye as stately and magnificent, whilst really it is incongruous 
and discordant. The introduction of Grecian and Boman tempio 
forms in the fronts of railway-stations may be mentioned as an ex- 
ample of this incongruity, and buildings like the railway-station at 
Brunswick receive more praise than structures whose style is infinitely 
more in accordance with tho purpose for which they are intended. 

§ 411. In order to complete our subdivision on the architecture 
of the present day, it should, moreover, be mentioned that by tho 
employment of iron a new constructive material has been introduced 
into architecture, and one that is destined to prove an important 
element in the determination of the form of many buildings. Several 
new kinds of buildings even have been called into existence by 
its application, such as gloss palaces, suspension and tubular 
bridges, etc. 

Iron bos also especially exercised a great influence on railway archi* 
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lecture through the construction of large terminal station roofs 
of this material with wide spans, and the metal is employed 
not only for the roofiDg, which is left visible, but also for supports. 
Iron is also much used for market^ baUs, as, for instance, in the 
CentraUSf at Paris, which are to be considered as the best of all such 
constructions both as regards their extent and tbeir architectural 
value. But a harmonious combination of the slender forms of iron 
with stone offers great difficulties in monumental buildings, and 
previous periods and styles present nothing analogous ; therefore 
tliese new means of construction which have been acquired by the 
employment of iron will scarcely bo used in the architecture of 
buildings in which a monumental significance is intended to prove a 
prominent feature, as for instance in churches, without running the 
risk of marring or destroying the effect altogether. 

It consequently cannot be expected that this new moans of con- 
struction will develop a new universal style of our age, admirably 
suited though it may be for ccitain kinds of buildings. This docs 
not entirely exclude an employment of iron in constructive |niiU 
under artistic treatment; in fact it can be suitably introduced either 
alone or in combination with some other material, both esthctically 
and in accordance with style. A proof that this at least is practicable 
in the case of interiore is shown by the large hall of the Library of 
Ste. Genevieve, and by the new rea<ling-room of the Impcrml 
Libraiy in the Rue de Hichelicu, which were both constructed by 
Henri Labrouste on the above •mentioned principle. 

But perhaps the most effective and suitable employment of iron 
Is shown in councction with glass, as ha.s been exemplified in the 
temporary buildings for exhibitions, for whicli the Great Exhibition 
in London, in the year 1851, furnUhed the model which has so often 
been followed subsequently. This building was afterw ards rcmo%o< to 
Sydenham, and is now known as the Crj'stal Palace. In t iw struc 
ture the walls as well as the vaulted roof consist of glass inserted 
between iron girders, after the pattern of large conservatories an < 
winter ‘gar dens, especially of that in the Cliainps Elys^os at aris, 
which is no longer in existence. Although this building (fig. MH) 
scarcely seems like an architectural construction, but appears to fonii 
a peculiar specialty, still an impression is produced, w no i is 
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hitiberto unparalleled by its transparent terminaiioD in all direc> 
tionsy and by its dimensions, which have never been before 
attained in enclosed spaces. The distini^isbing height of the 
main body of the building, which is divided into several naves 
and galleries, and of the loftier transept, which is 174 English 
feet high, is too considei'able to recall the conservatory, which 
first suggested the idea to Paxton of constructing such a building 
on a large scale for the Great Exhibirion. The visible stability 
of the system of construction gives a certain feeling of security 
as a counterpoise to the astonishment which the enormous sise 
creates. On the other hand it is not to be denied that artistic 
execution in the forms of the constructive parts is wanting, though 
many difficulties would perhaps have had to be overcome to atUin 
this without the structure suffering as regards solidity. These con- 
structive elements, moreover, are not used as leading to further 
sethetic development, so that a real ortisUc value can only bo 
attributed to the novel impression of the whole, which is produced 
by the large dimensions and transparent walls. 

§ 412. After the detailed description of architectural styles 
which has now been given, it may not be amiss to add the 
foUowing table of styles, which U to a certain extent the rdsumd of 
the whole. The author has already published it in the Cotta 
German Quarterly for 1864, and endeavoured there to characterise 
the styles with which wo are acqumnted by individual attributes, with 
a view to assure an easy comprehension and compaiison of the same. 

I. Old Indian Style.— Childlike helplessness. Pretentious mode 
of expression combined with mythical freedom of ima^natiom 

II. Egyptian Style.— Solemn earnestness and imposing aspect 

III. Grecian Style.— Nobility of expression and of the whole 
effect Stately calm. 

IV. Roman Style.— Manly vigour in form and conception. 

V. Chinese Style.— Punchinello. 

VI. Early Christian Basilica Style.— Expression of independence 
with the struggle for freedom from foreign influences. 

VU. The Romanesque Style. — An expression of melancholy, but 
at the same time combined with geniality in sacred and private 
buildings, and grimness in castle and strongliolde. 
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VIII. Moorish Style. — Free-vent to over- wrought fancy, and eccen- 
tric tooo in conjunction with spectacular display. The spirit of 
chivalry permeates the whole. 

IX. The Pointed or Gothic Style.— The expression of inward 
faith till it attains exonerated enthusiasm, ever pointing heaven- 
wards. 

X. English Late-Qothic (Tudor) Style.— Gives the notion of 
piactical worldly- wisdom and self-reliance, and pursues it own eouivo 
when allied to what is incongruous. 

XI. Renaissance Style 

Commencement : Delight at meeting again after a long separation.*^ 
Approaches. 

Middle : Appreciation and influence of new relations, established 
after a long intemiption. 

Etui : Feeling of uneasiness ; efforts to attain freedom. 

XII. Baroque Style.— Freedom when attained misused to excess. 
Afterwards the following phases occur :— 

1st Phase : Stagnation.— Physical and moral exhaustion.— Sleep. 

2ud Phase : Transition to waking and rousing, owing to various in* 
fluencing forces and visions of the past, 
drd Pilose ; Beginning of the present century lethargic and mean 
ingless wanderings, clinging now to this, now that prominent 
object. 

4th Phase i The present day. — Fully brisk and awake, hut still under 
control. — Efforts to find the right path, at one time approaching, 
at another departing from the smooth track, because the goal still 
appears indistinct and assumes various aspects. 

§ 41 The relations between artists and the world at laige are 
reciprocal ; art is neither formed nor developed by one of them alone. 
Tile endeavours of the artist can only be effective when they corre- 
spond to the spiritual and intellectual feelings of the people. Artists 
are only able to raise art to its highest pitch when an appreciation ot 
and a desire for artistic productions have become universal, and 
arc conjoined with a general perception of what is good and 
beautiful in art. After this level has been attained, the criticism of 
the people at large who have been trained and rendered intelligent 
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judges by good works of art. reacU on the artist and urges hiio to 
attain a higher sti^e of development. 

It therefore seems necessary, if the eflforts of architects arc to 
attain the wished-for results, that the principles to be followed should 
be known to non-professional persons, and especially to all educated 
people, who exercise any influence over public opinion, and, lastly, 
to those eogaged in industrial pursuits, who by their works are called 
upon to second and facilitate these efforts on the part of the 
architect. 

It is hoped that this book wUl in some degree contribute to bring 
about this happy result, by helping to arouse a feeling for, and a 
general interest in, architecture as an art and in its works, and by 
explwning much that renders it difficult to discriminate between 
the good and the bad. Much would be gained by the whole com- 
munity beyond the satisfaction which persons of culture cannot but 
feel, in critically distinguishing various styles, and estimating the 
value of each. 
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j«wiAh (obW, rtBAioA of, 49. 
jABAABoo^ac, D4IU. u^doof, 224 


IUaAcH.eA«« umpl«o ot. 2. 
KatII. CAVe tODlHM At. 2. 
KylAA At KUocA, 4. 




0 

QoAmUfe. iHo, 206. 
tJoaocM paIacoa, 406. 407. 

QenuAA poiatod ityle, (bo, 288, 289. 

„ KoBAAMaoe eoAVtAlvl bOlUlBp. 

|hcl«r0O4A4AOM of, 2^ 

*, RoBAoOMtao Aiylo I* SAXony. * 

rolopBKAl of. 277. 

QirAldA, tbo. 207. 

Oiragd PaIaco, Eoioo. 396. 

Qotliic lioOM At OrolfowAld, $2^ 

oreoBMAUtaoA. 819—822, 881. 

Saclok, 860. 
spiroA, BosIlAk. 861. $62. 

„ Bo^iAb. 961. 862.^ 

Or«nAJA, A?AWAJib«il<Uoc* 

OrociAft Afi, oorrwpikA of. 68. 

OrimAAl paUoa. VoAico, 886. 

OuAdAfAl [aIaco. PtoroACO. Sol* 

QainoehA paU«niA. 90. 

UyBBA^A, <froeiAs, 98. 

U 

DAireolaslu. IUoud, 114. 

HaJ] of JimIcbabI. AlhABbxA, 211. 
HeidAllwT* BaUa. boiUliB^ of Bo6»7 »6o 
WiAA ia, of fAfodo of. 420. 




Utor BotAAaeoioA (ibo term), «»p1aiuHob of, 
Alyle. elemeotoof, 231. ^ 

* lo PiAACO, pocaliATi* 

*' liwof, 206. 

Lieb6«I<l«thedrAl. 

Uuoro. l-iJt of iBBorUj^o of, 418. 

, . AcoOoB of ‘ n nor f* v»d« of, 4 J '• 

(new) eoracr iiovilwi* of, 4^4. 


U 

MoboiDeUn A«».iU«loTe,^ ““Jr’*'* 

Briolics of. 227. 

AtructorcK of the 14ik contiiry in 

IimIU, fcBond foFOi of, 222. 

llAkaurB <o©At of Iho 
AUrt^oYilk. oUotoao of, 8 4 4 . 
bUosoleott of 133. 

of Hodruio, Rome, 1$$* 
at HoliCAnkAAiuB, 96. 
of llinliiio Adil Kbab, InJio, 228. 
of MAhomed «hab, India, 2.M. 
Uauim>I«uo*« k lad in, 223. . 

bUoipbk. AC|Hj!clire»o! RgyptiaBkiogAat, 17. 

HwopotAintaa art, luflocni,-© of, W. 
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Michel Asgcle BnoBeiotti, epoch o£, 909. 
Miknb (h^ of prefer), the, 200. 

Milan cathedral, 865. 

M interior of, 866. 

Mimbar (pnMt), the, 200. 

Minaret at Cairo, 216. 

MinareU, 200, 216. 

Modem Capital at Borne, 400. 

Mooopterml templaa, 69. 

Alonrtale eatbedm], 265. 

Mobumeat to Ljeicratee. Aibene, 96, 97. 
Mosaic oraameatation, SieiliaO'Nercaan, 264. 
Hoeque of Aiuroo, Cairo, 216. 

,» of n»Q Touloaa, Cairo, gronad-ptan 

of, 201. 

M »> ,» aeciien of, 201. 

,, Melik •el'Haaaan, <^ro, 216. 

Moequea, 200—202, 216, 216, 228. 

,, form of, 201 — 202. 

„ in India, 22$. 

hfeuIdiDgm, different forma of, 71. 

in Grecian architeeUre, 71. 

,, need in the Pointed at^le, 294. 

Betnaa, proSlee of, 114. 

Mulliont, Pointed atjle, 810. 
hluaicb echoel, modem, the, 475, 476. 


N 

Kaoe, In Grecian tecnplea, the, 70. 

Naaauk. eavo temple* at, 2. 

Nelmchadncaaar, epoch of, d7i 44. 

Net. vaulting in Winchoeter cathedral, 804. 
Now medom atvle, atlemM to create a^ 
493—495. ^ 

Niclica, in tompJes, acini cirenlar, 120. 
Nimroud, palace of, groQod*plaii of, 40. 

winged bull frosi, 42. 

Kinereb, ozcavatione at. 89. 

. , patace at, remain* of, 8& 

Konnaii RoDtanosque style in France, charae* 

lenstics of, 267. 
«< omamentAtion need 

.. in, 267, 268. 

^orHAr. wockI buildings of, 452, 45$. 
NorwifU CAthcdral. 275. 

Notrc'Datne, raris, facade of, ZIZ 


O 

OWliaki, 21. 

Odeum, At Athena, 9S. 

Opua retie ulatum, 110. 

Oriel wimlgwa, Pointed rtylc, 313. 

Omomen Cation, lACerRomaneanuc. 212. 243. 
246—249. 

Orvioto cathedral, facade of, 364. 


P 

Pevtam, Oreelaa mloa at, 61. 

Pagoda, a, 12. 

,, of JttQoniaut, 11. 

„ at Uadnra, 11. 

,, at Tanjote, 11. 

Pagodaa, 9. 

» at CbiUimbaram, 9. 

Falaeo of Anguatna, gnoad-pUii of, 166. 

„ of XHocletiaa, at SpalMrd, 168. 

,, at Ooaea, part of Canada of, 406. 

„ of IaCqIml, Palemo, (Uooriah), 218 
„ of Xa Zixa, Palermo (Hoorteh), 217. 

,, of Tongb Mok at Bologna, fal^e of, 
392. 

,» at Yicoua, 888. 

,* pari of fa^o ol, 889. 

Palacea, early Oreetaa, 69. 

,1 Koinan, 155, 166. 

Palaaae Poblieo, at Siena, 867. 

Palomo athodral, 266. 

„ „ fsfado of, 266. 

Palladio, boildings oroctod by, 868— 890. 
Palmetto omacDente, 92. 

Pantheon, tho, 122, 123. 

Paethdon, Faria, the, 428. 

Faria, modom archit^nm of, 468—469. 

, , modom bouao, fapade of, 466. 

„ now opera houee, 467—469. 

M ,, gronsd'plaa of, 467. 

Partbonop, the, 62. 

Paaajgadje, Parian remaini of, 49. 

Porieloe, arehJlectnral activity ondor, 61. 
Poriatyle, the, 249. 

„ templea, 68. 

Per^ndieuJar Pointed rtylo, tho BsglUfa, 
3^)2—835. 

PereopoUs, palaco at, remaina of, 49, 60, 61. 

4, mine of, 60. 

Fiaeeosa catbodnJ. fa^ado of, 261. 

Pier* in Lator Bomaneoguo architocturo, 236, 
237, 246. 

riera naed in tbe Pointed eiylo, 300. 

Pigtail and Periwig stylo (BoceM), 442. 
Pillar*, Baddhist, 7. 

,, of victory, 131. 

PiM eatbedral, 254, 256. 257. 

,, grouAd'pUa of, 255. 

Placo Boyale, Pane, fe^ado in, 423. 

Pointed arcb, different shapoa of the, 291. 
origin of the, 267, 290. 

„ varying dimeuione of tbo, 291. 
rointod arcbe* in Asoyrian remniiia, 45. 
Pointed archea in Genoao tUmanesquo arebi* 
teetnm, first appearance of, 284. 

Pointed style, the, 267—370. 

in different countries, duration 
of, 290. 

the early, 329, 830. 
essentiala of the, 291. 
in Germany, early, 854. 
in Italy, 361 — 368. 
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Pou)t«d fiijU, loc*] modifi««iiODS S41. 

^ the niadle, 390—332. 

JB North Bastera OerauB^, 
laUr period of, 993. 
onuireeBtetioD used in, 229— 
299. 

firnnruiufi modifioBtSona of, 
829. 

irropeitiMO of, 222. 
io aecolar buiUlib^ 929. 924. 
in Spain and Fortuj^, 9ro. 
the Tudor, 39^ 
in >V«9t«m Qemany, later 
parlod of, 999. 

PolfcliFois;, Omiao. 93. 

Poiupoiian wall painting, 130. 

Pereol^B tower at NaDkin. 94. 

Pocnh of ebureb of San Xetio, Verona, 232. 
ForUl, Pone* Arabian, 220. 

Portala of the Point ad atyle, 911, 

Pronaea, In (Iroeiaa Unple*, tbe, 70. 
Propylaa, 97. 

PreaiTle tOBplea, 63. 

PeaudodipUral templea, 30. 

Pylooa, 21. 

,, dlBaa^oaa of, 22. 

„ ontabUtaraa oter, 22 . 

P>niDld ofCaetiue, Rome, 199. 

„ Cboopo, 13. 

OkUeb, 17. 

Pyraiaida, 17. 

intoriora of, 19. 
t, dlineBilona of, 19. 


Qulotnpla pointed aroboe, 201. 


BanaiaaaBoa daeoratioo, Frenoh, 438. 

M etylc, dareloptnoBt of Iho de 
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coratiro olemant In llie. 411. 
,, In Bnglnnd, <33— tSf*. 

in Ploreaee, 377— 9H3. 

,, oarly Florentine, 376. 

,, In Prance, 419—432. 

,, IqIo France, introductioa 
of, 419. 

,, ,, In Oennany, 432, 433. 

*, ,, Roman, 393—406. 

M Rofnan, originator of. 393. 

,, ,, Konian, itprcad of, 414. 

„ ,, in Spain, 499. 

., .. in Vonice, 393— 391. 

,, ,, early Yeneilan, 379. 

E eaeirelia. nysaalioe. 139. 

RbeiBa cathodta], 343. 

Rl^arehta in later RomaBcaoue acbitectore 
S33. 

RiVvaaltuif, Pealed atyle, profile of, 999. 


Riccardi palace, Ploreaco, 979. 

Rock'toDide of Ipaamboul, 17, 33. 

,, ,, eotmDceto, 39. 

,, ,, ground'plan of, 84. 

Eock-templea, 1. 

,, Egyptian, uaual plan of, 33. 

Roeoco *tyle, birth of, 441. 

,, of tbe ReBauaanee, 449—451. 
Rococo atylae. main oseanUab of, 442. 

Roiaan art larchitoctural), baoUef, 108. 
Rootaa buildiaga, large properliona of, 110. 

, churchoe daring tbe rioo of the later 
RoiaaBoeque atyle, pecuUanttca of, 
263. 

,, I>oric order, the, 115, 113. 

,, palacoe, 404, 406. 

„ tomlw, 192. 

Boenanee^ne ait, deHnUion of, 1C 3. 

Rome, palace at (bylUUliaaar Peruni), 39 
Roofiag, Anldaa, 205. 

,, barrel •vaiiltod, 293. 

Roae window In church of Sla. Maria at 
Toacanetia, 240, 

,, at Orlaana, 919. 

Reae aio<lowi, 210, 


3 

Sal Inbnry cathedral, ground-j*la« 

S,a MiniatoWllra, FloroBce. fa^wdeof, -.H. 

„ grouEMbiiUu of, 269. 
SchocMr Bninnen. Nurenherg, 928. 
f^tch lucmorlal rhurcli, 430. 

Scroll i>»tlems 91. ^ . . , , 

Scania di 8ao Marco, Venice, 

Scmimiula, hinging gar«kM of, 44. 

Savillc, Arabbn boil'Ungaat, 2<»< , 
SoaringeffectoUhc Pointed atyle, 

Si>.wlu |w.loee, lUme. lart of fo^dc of, 41 J* 

Spliina at Thelma. 21. 

Sidiinxen, aecnnt'a “f. 

Ki'jcT»CAtbe.lr»I. interior of, 280. 

SI. Marie, Venke, old Mirary "f. 387. 

St KeotV church, laynile of, 9u2, 

8t Paul'*, J.oo<len» 4‘<*. 

of, «*. 

** ,, ijilcrior of. 40M. 

St- Kiviniir'a, Venice. 99o. 

Sladimn, or*. .. , 

Slrvrt uf r**"*!*®”!,,*? ..ofi 

Stiwtfi palace, FlorriKe, 873, 930. 

Slujiaa. 8. ,, 

Slutlgurt acliiKJ. «i'*<krn, <7/- . 

SaUv h-«we, cinlon of Iknic, 467. 

Sai«ai Iiott*<n, 460— 4.*^. \ 

Syiiil«li.al rc,««nlal.on need .n Wrilica*. 

174, nr.. 

SynagogMc , 494, 48.>. 
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Taber&ft6l«, Jewish, 46. 

Tftj'UaW, la6iA» the, 22$. 

Temple of ApolU^ IVhwiib, Arcadia, 62. 

,, of EtojaDOggor, lodia, entnnc* gata 
of, 18. 

,, at C^tan, pavilion of, 66. 

,, of ChoimaT Karaak, grou&d'plaa of, 

24. 

of Gonfucioa, entraaeo gate to, 65. 
of Bdfo, Egyptian, 20. 

,, ground .plan of, 20. 
of Jupiter Olympus, Athena, plan of, 
69. 

of Minerva, fgina, Grecian, €1. 
at Niamea, Roman, 118. 

,, grouAd*pla& of, 117. 
of Pallas, 61. 
at Pbil 0 , Bgyptiao, 23. 

,, ioterior of, 26. 
of Solomon, 46, 47. 
at Syracuse, Oreeian, 61. 
of TboMus, Athene, 65, 69. 

, , plan of, 69. 

of Vinuta Sale, 10. 

Temples in^ntle, 68. 

, , Egyptian, decoratloos of the waUe of, 

25. 

Egyptian, interior of, 21—28. 
at Blephantina, Egyptian, 17, 82. 
Etruscan, form of, 104. 

,, grousd'plan of, 104. 
Grecian, cbaractoristice of, 68, 04. 

,, form of, 68. 

,, metbod of lighting, 98. 
atPbilje, Egyptian, 28. 

Roman, 115—117. 
ofVeeti^ Roman, 121. 

,, Tivoli, 69. 

Terrace* pyramids, Aaeyrian, 4 A 
Theatre at Jesens. 95. 

,, of Marcel lup, roDainsof, 139. 

,, at Pompeii, ground 'plan of, 135. 
Theatres, Roman, 135, 186. 

Thebes, monuments at, probable date of, 16. 

,, roek'tombe at, 17. 

Timber arclutccture. 452 — 458. 

Tomb of Cecilia Metella, Rome, 112. 

Tombfl, Btruscan, 105 — >107. 

, , Grecian,* 96. 

Topee, 8. 

Town ball (Qoible), Bmnswick, 320. 

,, ilruseels, 345. 

Trejan’s column, Rome, 182. 

Traoailion style, the, 28.^. 329. 

capitals of, 285. 
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!hansition style, the, windows of the, 28A 
^eaenre* houses, ancient Greek, 59. 

^Mple points arelies, 291 . 

Triumph^ arches^ 180. 181. 

Todor Pointed style, the, 832. 

Tuileries, the, pari of tbe eldest facade of, 
419. 

Tnni*DoTia*palace at Genoa, facade of, 407. 
Typbons, 31, 


U 

Ol^n basilica in Trajan'e foniin, 120. 


V 

Vault in German Ronaneaqne basilicas, 
adoption of the, 279, 282. 
yendremln palace, Veoice, 883. 

Venetian eapitala, 869. 

Vaoiee, ehoreh of St. Mark at, 259. 

Verospi palace, Rome, 405. 

VereaiUes^ palace of, docoratioGt of, 427. 
Vestibulum, the, 150. 

Vienna, Imaarist ehoreh at, 481. 

,, memorial ebureh at, 480. 

Vlenaeee school, modem, 479. 

Villa by PalUdio, 890. 

Vimala 84]e> temple o^ 10. 


W 

Wall deeemtions In the Alhambra, Moorish, 
208—205, 218, 214. 

Wall mosaics. Aseyriao. 38, 89. 

Wall piece tbe Logglo of Repbael at 

Rome, 412. 

WnctRiinster abbey, Henry the Seventh’s 
chapel in, 885. 

Windows, Grecian, 93. 

,, in the BrechtlicUim, 93. 

„ Pointed style, 808. 812, 818. 

Wieua* Kanna, Bndilbist cavs'tomples S. 
Worms cathedral, 279, 231. 

,, grouncl.plau of, 279. 

Wren, Eir Christopher, buildings elected by, 
485. 


Zig-sag patterns, 248. 



